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Tents were shivered and torn to 
shreds all along the wayside. I saw one party 
sitting at breakfast, with nothing but the four 
posts which had originally sustained their tent 
and a few fragments of canvas flapping from 
them as a protection against the wind. No- 
thing could withstand its terrific force. Cabins 
with bush tops were unroofed; frame shanties 
were rent asunder, and the boards flew about 
like feathers; the air was filled with grit and 
drift, striking the face as if the great guns, which 
are sometimes said to blow, were loaded with 
duck-shot. Nor did the wind confine itself to 
one channel... It ranged up hill and down hill, 
raking the enemy fore and aft. In one place 
two tents were torn up, as one might say, by 
the roots, and carried off bodily to the top of the 
mountain; in another, half a dozen might be 
seen traveling down hill, at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, toward the Flowery Diggings. 
What became of all the unfortunate wretches 
who were thus summarily deprived of their local 
habitations I never learned. Most likely they 
sought refuge in the coyote holes, which, in fact, 
appeared to be untenanted; for I don’t think 
coyotes could live long in such a country. 

A short distance beyond Gold Hill a trail 
strikes off to the right, which is said to cut off 
four or five miles of the distance to Carson City. 
That would be a considerable gain to a traveler 
making his escape from Virginia City, and whose 
every step was attended with extreme physical 
suffering, to say nothing of the mental disquie- 


headway. 


tude occasioned by his proximity to that place. 
Besides, it avoided the ‘* Devil’s Gate,” of which 


I had also an intense dread. What hordes of 
dark and inexorable imps might be lying in wait 
there, with pitchforks to impale a poor fellow 
upon, and kegs of blasting powder to blow him 
up; what accounts might have to be rendered 
of one’s stewardship at head-quarters; what par- 
ticular kind of passport, sanded over with brim- 
stone and stamped with a cloven foot, might be 
demanded—it was not possible to conjecture. 
At all events, it was safer to incur no risk. The 
old adage of the ‘longest way round” did not 
occur to me. 

I took the trail, and was soon out of sight of 
Gold City. The mountains were covered with 
snow, not very deep, but soft and slippery. In 
my weak state, with a racking rheumatism and 
the prostrating effects of the arsenic water, the 
labor of making headway against the fierce gusts 
of wind and keeping the trail was very severe. 
Every few hundred yards I had to lie down in 
the snow and await some relief from the parox- 
ysms of pain. After an hour or two I reached 
a labyrinth of hills, in which the trail became 
lost by the melting of the snow. I still had 
some idea of the general direction, and kept on. 
My progress, however, was very slow, and at 
times so difficult that it required considerable 
effort of mind to avoid stopping altogether, and 
‘*taking the chances,” as they say, in this agree- 
able region. Now all this may seem very ab- 
surd, as compared with the sufferings endured 
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by Colonei Frémont in the Rocky Mountair 
and doubtless is, in some respects. As, for in 
stance: I was not shut up in a gorge of th 
mountains, a thousand miles from the habita- 
tions of man; I was notin a state of starvation, 
though thin enough for a starved man in all 
conscience ; I was not at all likely to remain in 
any one position, however isolated, without be- 
ing ‘*spotted” by some enterprising miner in 
search of indications. But then, on the other 
hand, I was thoroughly dredged with arsenic, 
plumbago, copperas, and corrosive sublimate, 
and had neither mule nor *‘ burro”—not even a 
woolly horse to carry me. Does any body pre- 
tend to say that the renowned Arctic explorers 
ever encountered such a series of hardships as 
this? Four or five months of perpetual night, 
with the thermometer 80° below zero, may be 
uncomfortable; but then the adventurer in the 
Polar regions has the advantage of being the 
furthest possible distance from certain other re- 
gions—say, from Virginia City. 

About noon I came to the conclusion, that 
however willing the spirit might be the flesh 
had done its best, and was now quite used up; 
so I stretched myself on the snow under a cedar 
bush, and resolved to await what assistance 
Providence might send me. I was not lon; 
there when a voice in the distance caught my 
ear. I rose and called. In a few minutes a 
mysterious figure emerged from the bushes at 
the mouth of a canon a few hundred feet below. 
I beckoned to him to come up. The singular 
appearance and actions of the man attracted my 
attention. 

His face was nearly black with dirt, and his 
hair was long and shaggy. On his head he 
wore a tattered cap, tied around the chin with 
a blue cotton handkerchief. A tremendous blu: 
nose, a pair of green goggles, and boots extend- 
ing up to his hips, completed the oddity of his 
appearance. At first he approached me rapidly ; 
but at the distance of about fifty yards he halted, 
as if uncertain what to do. He then put down 
his pack, and began to search for something in 
the pockets of his coat—a knife, perhaps, or a 
pistol. Could it be possible this fellow was a 
robber, who had descried me from the opposite 
mountain, and was now bent upon murder? 
If so, it would be as well to bring the matter to 
an issue at once. Iwas unarmed—having even 
lost my penknife by reason of a rent in my 
pocket. There were desperate characters in 
this wilderness, who would think nothing of 
killing a man for his money; and although J 
had only about forty dollars left, that fact could 
not possibly be known to this marauder. Hi: 
appearance, to be sure, was not formidable ; but 
then one should not be too hasty in judging by 
appearances. For all I knew he might be the— 
Old Gentleman himself on a tour of inspection 
from Virginia City. 

‘*Hallo, friend!” said I, assuming a con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘‘ where are you bound ?” 

Upon this he approached a little closer. I 
soon perceived that he was a German Jew, who 


| 
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had either lost his 
way or was prospect- 
ing for silver. As he 
drew near, he mani- 
fested some signs of 
trepidation —evident- 
ly being afraid I would 
rob him of his pack, 
in which there was 
probably some jewel- 
ry or old clothes. It 
is hardly necessary 
for me to say that I 
had no intention of 
robbing him. I had 
not come to that yet. 
There was no telling 
towhat straits I might 
be reduced; but 
long as I had a dol- 
lar in my pocket, I 


as 


was determined to 
avoid highway rob- 
bery. Besides, it was 


beyond my strength 
at this particular cri- 
sis—a fact which the 
Jew seemed to recog- 
nize, for he now ap- 
proached confidently. 
His first exclamation, 
on reaching the spot 
where I stood, was— 

“Dank Gott! Ish 
dis de trail ?” 

‘Where are you 
bound ?” 

Carson. I 
pe going to Carson, 
ind I pe losht for six 
Mein Gott! 
It ish an awful country. You know the way ?” 

‘““Of course. You don’t suppose I'd be here 
if I didn’t know the way ?” } 

‘¢ Dat is zo.” 

**Come on, friend; I’m going in that direc- 
tion, don’t walk very fast—I'm sick.” 

‘*Zo? Was is de matter?” 

** Poisoned.” 

‘* Mein Gott! mein Gott! Das is awful.” 

*¢ Very—it makes a fellow so weak.” 

‘*Mein Gott! Did dey poison you for your 
money?” And here the Jew put his hands be- 
hind him to see if his pack was safe. 

‘*Oh no, it was only the water—arsenic and 
copperas.”” 

“Zot” 

This explanation apparently relieved him of | 
a very unpleasant train of thought, for he now | 
became quite lively and talkative. As we trudged 
along, chatting sociably on various matters of | 
common interest, it occurred to me from time | 
to time that I had seen this man’s face before. 
The idea grew upon me. It was not a matter | 
of particular importance, and yet I could not | 
banish it. His voice, too, was familiar. 


hours. 


Cer- | 
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AN OLD FRIEND, 


tainly there was something about him that pos- 
sessed an uncommon interest. 

Friend,” 
you before.” 

‘*Zo? I dink de same.” 

Some moments elapsed before I could fix upon 
the oceasion or the place. All at once the truth 
flashed upon me. It was Strawberry Flat! I 
had slept with the man! This was the identic- 
al wretch who had robbed me of my stockings! 
In the excitement produced by the discovery and 
the recollection of my blistered feet, I verily be- 
lieve, had I been armed with a broad-sword or 
battle-axe, after the fashion of Brian de Bois 


said I, ‘‘ it oecurs to me I've seen 
9 


| Guilbert, I would have cloven him in twain. 


‘*Ha! I remember; it was at Strawberry! 
You slept with me one night,” said I, in a tone 
of suppressed passion, 

**Pas is it! Das is it!” cried the Jew. 
shlept mit you at Sthrawberry !” 

The effrontery of the villain was remarkable. 
Probably he would even acknowledge the theft. 

‘**Friend,” said I, calmly and deliberately, 


sey 


**did you miss a pair of woolen stockings in the 
morning about the time you started ?” 
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‘‘Look here!” quoth the wretch, suddenly 
halting, ‘‘was dey yours ?” 

‘‘They were!” 

At this the abominable rascal doubled him- 
self up as if in a convulsion, shook all over, and 
turned almost black in the face. It was his 
mode of laughing. 

‘*Well, I daught dey wos yours! I daught 
to myself, mein Gott! how dat fellow will shwear 
when he find his sthockings gone !” 

And here the convulsions were so violent that 
he fairly rolled over in the snow, and kicked as 
if in the agonies of death. 
funny to rob a man of his valuable property and 


| 


It was doubtless very | 


cause him days of suffering from blistered fect ; | 


but I was unable to see any wit in it till the Jew 
regained his breath and said: 


** Vel, vel! I must sthand dhreat for dat! I| 


know’d you’d shwear when you missed’em. Vel, 
vel! das is goot! 
brandy—dhrink !” 

I took a small pull—medicinally, of course. 


I harbored not a particle of resentment against 
the man, though I never again could have enter- 
tained implicit confidence in his integrity. 


Valley is a complete desert. 
grass was to be seen. 


Scarcely a blade of 
Shriveled sage-bushes scat- 
tered here and there over the sand were the only 
signs of vegetation. Even the rabbits and sage- 
hens had abandoned the country. All the open 
spaces resembled the precincts of a slaughter- 
house, Cattle lay dead in every direction, their 
skulls, horns, and careasses giving an exceeding- 
ly desolate aspect to the scene. Near the river 
it was a perfect mass of corruption. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of rotting carcasses and bleached 
skeletons dotted the banks or lay in great mounds, 
where they had gathered for mutual warmth, 
and dropped down from sheer starvation. The 
smell filled the air for miles. Thousands of 
buzzards had gathered in from all parts to the 
great carnival of flesh—presenting a disgusting 
spectacle as they sat gorged and stupefied on the 


| foul masses of carrion, they scarcely deigning to 


Here’s a flask of first-rate | 


move as we passed. In the sloughs bordering on 


the river oxen, cows, and horses were buried uy 


| to the necks where they had striven to get to the 
From that moment my forgiveness was complete. | 


In due time we reached the banks of Carson | 
River at a place called Dutch John’s, distant | 


about four miles from Carson City. I have an 


impression that John was an emigrant from Salt | 


Lake. He had brought with him a woman to 
whom he was *‘ sealed,” and was the father of a 
thriving little family of ** cotton-heads.”’ 
of the stage-drivers who were in the habit of 
taking a ‘‘ smile” at John’s persuaded him that 
he was now among a moral and civilized people, 
and must get married. 
man was not enough. 


Some 


To be “sealed” to a wo- 
He must be spliced ac- 


cording to Church and State, otherwise he would | 


wake up some fine morning and find himself 
hanging to a tree. John had heard that the 


Californians were terrible fellows, and had a) 


mortal dread of Vigilance Committees. The 
stage-drivers were rather a clever set of fellows, 
and no way strict*in morals; but then they 
might hang him for fun, and what would be fun 
to them would be death to him. There was 


some charm in living an immoral life, to be | 


sure; yet it would not do to enjoy that disrepu- 
table course at the expense of a disjointed neck. 
On the whole, John took the advice of the stage- 
drivers, and got married. 
through the streets of Carson, boasting of the 
adroit manner in which he had escaped the 
vengeance of the Vigilance Committee. I am 
happy to add that he is now a respectable mem- 
ber of the community. Not that I recommend 
his whisky. I consider it infinitely worse than 


any ever manufactured out of tobacco-juice, Cay- | 


enne-pepper, and whale-oil at Port Townsend, 
Washington Territory, where the next worst 
whisky in the world is used as the common bey- 
erage of the inhabitants. 

Leaving John’s we came to the plain. Here 
the sand was heavy, and the walking very mo- 
notonous and tiresome. This part of Carson 


Next day he rode | 


}animals of every kind. 


water, but from excess of weakness had failed 
to get back to the solid earth. Some were dead, 
Around the latter the buz- 
zards were already hovering, scarcely awaiting 
the extinction of life before they plunged in thei: 
ravenous beaks and tore out the eyes from the 
sockets. On the dry plain many hundreds of 
cattle had fallen from absolute starvation. The 
winter had been terribly severe, and the prolong- 
ed snows had covered what little vegetation there 
was. Those of the settlers who had saved hay 
enough for their stock found it more profitabl 
to sell it at $800 a ton and let the stock die 
Horses, oxen, and cows shared the same fate 
Many lingered out the winter on the few stuntec 
shrubs to be found on the foot-hills, and died 
just as the grass began to appear. It was a 
hard country for animals of all kinds. Thos« 
that were retained for the transportation of good: 
were little better than living skeletons, yet th 
amount of labor put upon them was extraordi- 
nary. In Virginia City it was almost impossible 
to procure a grain of barley for love or money. 
Enormous prices were offered for any kind of 
horse-feed, by men who had come over on good 
horses, and who wished to keep them alive. At 
the rate of five dollars a day it required but a 
short time for the best horse to ‘‘eat his head 
off.” Hay was sold in little wisps of a few 
pounds at sixty cents a pound, barley at seventy- 
five cents, and but little to be had even at those 
extravagant rates. <A friend of mine from Sar 
Francisco, who arrived on a favorite horse, could 
get nothing in the way of feed but bread, and he 
paid fifty cents a loaf for a few scanty loaves 
about the size of biscuits to keep the poor ani- 
mal alive. It was truly pitiable to see fine horses 
starving to death. The severity of the weathe 
and the want of shelter were terribly severe on 
Good horses could 
scarcely be sold for a tenth part of their cost— 
though the distance across the mountain could 
be performed under ordinary circumstances in 
two days. But where all was rush and confu- 


others were dying. 
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sion there was little time to devote to the calls | 


of humanity. Men were crazy after claims. 
Every body had his fortune to make in a few 
months. The business of jockeying had not 
grown into full vogue, except among a few who 
were always willing to sell at very high prices 
and buy at very low—a remarkable fact con- 
nected with dealers in horse-flesh. 

The walk across Carson Valley through the 
heavy sand had exhausted what little of my 
strength remained, and I was about to give up 
the ghost for the third time, when a wagoner 
from Salt Lake gave me a lift on his wagon and 
enabled me to reach the town. Here my excel- 
lent friend Van Winkle gave me another chance 
in his bunk, and in the course of a few days I 
was quite recruited. 

The courteous reader who has followed me so 
far will doubtless be disappointed that I have 
given so little practical information about the 
mines. Touching that I can only say, as Mac- 
aulay said of Sir Horace Walpole, the constitu- 
tion of my mind is such that whatever is great 
appears to me little, and whatever is little seems 
great. The serious pursuits of life I regard as 


a monstrous absurdity on the part of mankind— | 
especially rooting in the ground for money. The | 
Washoe mines are nothing more than squirrel- | 


holes on a large scale—the difference being that 
squirrels burrow in the ground because they live 
there, and men because they want to live some- 
where else. I deny and repudiate the idea that 
any man really has any necessity for money. 
He only thinks he does—which is a most unac- 
countable error. 

But then you may have some notion of going 
to Washoe yourself—just to try your luck. Good 
friend, let me advise you—don't go. Stay where 
youare. Devotethe remainder of your life to your 
legitimate business, your wife, and your baby. 
Don’t go to Washoe. If you have no money, or 
but little, you had better go to—any other place. 
It is no retreat for a poor man. The working 
of silver mines requires capital. A poor man 
can not make wages in Washoe. If you are rich 


and wish to speculate—a word in your ear. 


HOLDING ON To Ir. 


“The undersigned is prepared to sell at reasonable 
prices” (this I quote from one of my advertisements] * val- 
uable claims in the following companies: 

The Dead Broke, The Fool Hardy, 
The Rip Snorter, The Ousel Owl, 
The Love's Dezpair, The Grab Game, 
The Ragged End, The Riff- Raff. 

The titles to all these claims are perfect, and the pur- 
chaser of any claim will have no difficulty whatever in 

| holding on to it.” 

I hope it will not be inferred from the despond- 
ing tone of my narrative that I deny the exist- 
ence of silver in Washoe, for certainly nothing 
is farther from my intention. That there is sil- 
ver in the Comstock Lead, and in great quanti- 
ties, is a well-established fact. How many thou- 
sands of tons may be there, it is impossible for 
me to say, but there must be an immense quan- 
tity—beyond all calculation in fact, as the ore is 
scattered all around the mines in great heaps, 
and every heap is said to be worth a fortune if it 
would only bear transportation to San Francisco 
at an expense of $600 per ton. The best of it is 
sorted out and packed off on mules every day or 
two, partly to get the silver out of it, and partly 
to show the speculators in San Francisco that 
the mines have not yet given out. The yield per 
ton is estimated at from #1200 to $2500. During 
the time of my visit to the mines but little work 
could be done on account of the number of speen- 
lators who were engaged in trying to sell out, 
few of them being disposed to engage in the slow 
operation of mining. Some said it was on ac- 
count of the weather, but I suspect the weather 
had very little to do with it. The following is 
a rough estimate of the Companies who claim t 
hold in the Comstock vein : 


| Billy Choller 1820 feet 


Hill and Norcross,...... 
Goold and Curry ....... 00 
Savage SOO 
Washoe ...... 1200 

Jelcher and Best. 223 « 
Sides Ground, BOO + 
Murphy .. 100 

Kinney... 60% 
100 

California, . . . 250 


Walsh and Bryan.. 


Continuation of Ophir. .. 
Newman, Scott, and Co. . 


Besides about forty miles of out- 
side claims, said to be on a di- 
rect line with the Comstock, and 
to be richer if any thing than the 
original vein. 

When I left, the prices asked 
for a share in any of the above 
companies ranged from $200 to 
#2000 per running foot, and it 
was alleged that the purchaser 
could follow his running foot 
through all its dips, spurs, and 
angles. Some of these compa- 
nies numbered as high as two or 


. 
.... 
Central (again)......... 150 
Miller Co .. 
Bob Allen and others.... 900 
iif, SS 
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CROPPINGS. 


three hundred. I know a gentleman who sold 
out all his assets and invested the proceeds, #800, 
in 8 inches of the Central, and another who mort- 
gaged his property to secure five feet in the Billy 
Choller. These gentlemen are, in all probability, 
at this moment worth a million of dollars each. 

In short, the whole country looks black, blue, 
and white with silver, and where there is no sil- 
ver there are croppings which indicate sulphurets 
or copperas, 


HONEST MINER. 


| 


The Flowery Diggings were in full flower ; and 
if they have since failed to realize the expecta- 
tions that were then formed of them it must be 


| because the Mammoth lead gave out, or Lady 
| Bryant did not sustain her reputation. 


| am beyond that. 


To the honest miner I have a word to say. 
You are a free-born American citizen—that is, 
unless you were born in Ireland, which is so much 
the better, or in Germany, which is better still. 
You live by the sweat of your brow. You are 
God’s noblest work—an honest man. The frec 
exercise of the right of suffrage is guaranteed to 
you by the glorious Constitution of our common 
country. Upon your vote may depend the fate 
of millions of American freemen, nay, fate of 
Freedom itself, and the ultimate destiny of man- 
kind. I do not appeal to you on the present oc- 
casion for any personal favor. Thank Fortune, I 
But in the name of common 
sens?, in the name of our beloved State, in the 
name of the great Continental Congress, I do ap. 
peal to you if you have a claim in California 
HOLD ON TO IT! Don’t go pirouetting about the 
country in search of better claims, abandoning 
ills that you are well acquainted with, and tlying 
to others that you know nothing about. If you 
do, you may find it ‘‘a gloomy prospect.” 


A GLOOMY PROSPECT." 


I was now, so to say, permanently established 


at Carson City. In other words, it was question- 
able whether I should ever be able to get away 
without resorting to the intervention of friends, 
which was an alternative too revolting for hu- 
man nature to bear. The only resource left was 
‘The Agency.” I had forgotten all about it 
hitherto, and now resolved to call at the Express 
office, and see what fortune might be in store for 


|/me. Surely the advertisement must have elicited 


various orders of a lucrative nature. Nor was | 
disappointed. A package of letters awaited me. 
Without violating any confidential obligations, 
I may say, in general terms, that the contents and 
my answers were pretty much as follows: 
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A.—Wishes to know what the prospect would 
in Washoe for a young man of the medical 
profession. Has a small stock of drugs, and pro- 
poses to engage in the practice of medicine, and 
at the same time keep a drug store. 


be 


Answer. — Doctors are already a drug in 
Washoe. Brandy, Whisky, and Gin are the only 
medicines taken. Bring over a lot of good li- 
quors, prescribe them at two bits a dose, and you 
will do well. Charge, £10—please remit. 

4.—Has about twenty head of fine American 
Would like to sell them, and wishes a 
contract made in advance. 

Answer.—Could find nobody who wanted to 
pay cash for cows. Money is scarce and cows 
are plenty. Have sold your cows, however, for 
the following valuable claims: 25 feet in the 
Root-Hog-or-Die ; 40 feet in the Let-her-Rip ; 
50 feet in the Gone Case; and 100 feet in the 
You Bet. Charge, $25, which please remit by 
Express. 

C.—Would like to know if a school could be 
established in Washoe with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Has been engaged in the busi- 
ness for some years, and is qualified to teach the 
ordinary branches of a good English education, 
or, if desired, Greek and Latin. 

Answer.—No time to waste in learning here, 


cows, 


and no use for the English language, much less 
Greek or Latin. A pious missionary might find 
occupation. One accustomed to mining could 
develop what indications there are of a spiritual 
nature among the honest miners. No charge. 

D.—Wishes to invest about 21500 in some 
good claims. Has three or four friends who will 
goin with him. Is willing to honor a draft for 
that amount. Hopes I will strike something rich. 

Answer.—Have bought a thousand feet for 
you in the very best silver-mines yet discovered. 
hey are all in and about the Devil's Gate. Sev- 
eral of them are supposed to be in the Comstock 
Ledge. They are worth $50,000 this moment ; 
but if you can sell them in 8. F. for an advance 
of 22000 do so by ell means, as the silver may 
give out. Charge, #400 or nothing. 

/.—Has been in bad health for some time, 
and thinks a trip across the mountains would 
do him good. 
tion about the road and manner of living. How 
about lodgings and fare? Is troubled with the 
bronchitis, and wishes to know how the climate 
would be likely to affect it. 

Answer.—Hire a mule at Placerville, and if 
you are not too far gone the trip may benef t 
your bronchial tubes. ‘The road is five feet deep 
by 130 miles long, and is composed chiefly of 
mountains, snow, and mud. Lodgings—from 
one to two hundred lodgers in each room, and 
from two to four bedfellows in each bed. Will 
not be troubled long with the bronchitis. The 
water will probably make an end of you in about 
two weeks. Charge—nothing. 

F’.—Is a lawyer by profession, and desires to 
establish a business in some new country. Thinks 
there will be some litigation at Washoe in con- 
nection with the mines, Wishes to be informed 


Please give him some informa- | 
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on that point, and would be obliged for any gen- 
eral information. 

Answer.—About every tenth man in Washoe 
isa lawyer. There will doubtless be abundance 
of litigation there before long. Would advise 
you to go to some other new country, say Pike's 
Peak, for instance. Respecting things general- 
ly, Miller and Rodgers are going up and whisky 


down. Charge, 50 cents. Please remit. 
G’.—Thinks of taking his family over to Wa- 
shoe. How are the accommodations for women 


and children? And can servants be had ? 
—Keep on thinking about that or 
something else, but don’t attempt to carry your 
thoughts into effect. If you do, your wife must 
wear the—excuse me—she must wear male ap- 
parel. For accommodations, yourself and fam- 
ily might possibly be able to hire one bunk two 
feet by six; and you might seduce a Digger In- 
dian to remain in your domestic employ by giv- 
ing him $2 in cash and a gallon of whisky per 
day. Charge—nothing. 

JT,—Has a house and Jot worth about $10,000. 
Would like to trade it for some good mining 
claims. Can not sell the property for cash on 
account of a difficulty about the title; but this 
you need not mention, as it can probably be ad- 
justed for a reasonable consideration. 

Answer.—Have traded your house and lot for 
100 feet in the Pine Nut, 50 do. in the Ousel 
Owl, 50 do. in the Salmon Tail, 25 in the Roav- 
ing Jack, and 25 in the Amador. ‘These are all 
good claims, and it will make no difference about 
the title to your house and lot, as each claim in 
the above-mentioned companies has also severai 
titles to it. Charge, $500. Please remit. 

J.—Is in the stove business, and understands 
that cast-iron stoves bring a high price in Wa 
shoe. Has some notion of sending. over a con- 
signment. Please state expenses and prospect 


of success, 


Answer. 


Answer.—Stoves are very valuable in Washoe, 
especially cooking-stoves. It costs from 25 t 
50 cents per pound to get them over on mule- 


| back, at which prices they can be sold for claims, 


but not for money. If you have any very young 
stoves that can be planted, as the Schildbergers 
planted the salt, a good crop of them can be sold. 
Charge—nothing. 

J.—Is inventor of a process for extracting sil- 
ver out of the crude ore, without smelting. The 
machinery is simple, and would easily bear trans- 
portation. Could the patent-right be sold in 
Washoe ? 

Answer.—Nothing is more needed here than 
just such an invention as yours, Bring it ove 
by all means. If you can extract silver out of 
the general average of the ore found here, eithe 
by smelting or otherwise, you will do a splendid 
business. Charge, $50. Please remit. 

K.—Understands that lumber is $300 a thon- 
sand in Virginia City. Can be delivered at th: 
wharf in San Francisco from the Mendocino 
Mills for about $20 a thousand. Would it be 


practicable to get any quantity of it over, so as 
to make the speculation profitable ? 
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Answer.—You are correctly informed as to the 
value of lumber in Washoe. <A balloon might be 
constructed to carry over a small lot; but in case 
you found that mode of transportation too expens- 
ive, I know of no other way than to remove a por- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the rear of 
Placerville, or run a tunnel through underneath. 
It is possible that the price of labor might be an 
bstacle to the success of either of these plans, 
in which event, if you can contract to put one 
board on the back of each man leaving San Fran- 
‘isco he may be able to earn his board, and you 
may be able to get your lumber over cheap. 

Charge, 32 Please remit. 


[ have thus given an average specimen of the 


letters that came pouring in upon me by every 
mail. It kept me busy, as may well be supposed, 
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to attend to the numerous requests made by my 


correspondents; but the trouble was, no money 
came. There was a great deal, to be sure, for 
future collection, and as long as that was due it 
could not be lost by any injudicious speculation. 
It was some consolation, therefore, to reflect upon 
the large amount of capital that had accrued in 
the various operations of the Agency. 

At this crisis, when fortune had fairly 
to smile, the we: 
it stormed and 
the whole valle 


begun 
ther changed again, and for days 
snowed incessantly, covering up 
y, and blocking up every trail. 
A relapse of rheumatism and my poison-malady 
now seized me with renewed virulence. I had 
searcely any rest by night or day, and soon saw 
that to remain would be a sure way of securing 
a claim to at least six feet of ground in the vi- 


cinity of Carson. The extraordinary number of 
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THE 


persons who had invested in silver mines, and 
who were anxious to sell out in San Francisco, 
suggested the idea of changing my Agency to 
that locality. 
that there was a rare opportunity of selling out 
their claims to the best advantage; and it was 
not long before I was freighted down with ‘ in- 
dications,” powers of attorney, deeds, and bills 
of sale. 

As soon as the weather permitted I set forth 
on my journey homeward, taking the stage to 
Genoa, in the hope of finding a horse or mule 
there upon which to cross the mountains. It 
was doubtful whether the trail was yet open; but 
. thaw had set in, and the prospect was that it 
would be practicable to get over in a few davs. 
Tbe stage from Genoa to Woodford’s had been 


FLOWER 


I therefore notified the public | 
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DIGGLNGS. 


discontinued, in consequence of the expense ot 
feeding the horses. <All the saddle trains had 
left before the late snow, and there was not an 
animal of any kind to be had except by purchas 
—an alternation for which I was not prepared. 
In. this unfortunate state of affairs there was 
nothing left but to try it again on foot. It was 
with great difficulty that I could walk at all, 
much less carry my blankets and the additional 
weight of a heavy bundle of *‘croppings.” The 
prospect of remaining at Genoa, however, was 
too gloomy to be thought of. So I sold my 
blankets for a night’s lodging and set out the 
next morning for Woodford’s. By dint of labor 
and perseverance I accomplished about eight 
miles that day. It was dark night when I reach- 


Here 


ed a small farm-house on the road-side. 
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a worthy couple lived, who gave me comfortable | depopulated. Every body was comins—women, 
lodgings, and cooked up such a luxurious repast children andall. Of course I wished them luck. 
of broiled chicken, toast, and tea, that I determ- but it was a marvel to me what they would do 
ined, if practicable, to remain a day or two, in| when they reached Washoe. Already there were 
order to regain my strength for the trip across eight or ten thousand people there, and not onc 
the mountain. in fifty had any thing to do or could get employ- 
The kindness and hospitality of these excellent ment for board and lodging. Companies were 
people had the desired effect. In two days I leaving every day for More’s Lake and Walker's 
was ready to proceed. Fortunately an ox-wagon River, and the probability was that there would 
was going to Woodford’s for lumber, and I con- be considerable distress if not absolute suffering 
tracted with the driver, a good-humored negro, | But it was useless to talk. Every adventure: 
to give me a lift there for the sum of fifty cents. must have a look at the diggings for himself 
I had the pleasure of meeting several San There must be luck in store for him if for no 
Francisco friends on the road, and gave them body else. For my part I had taken a look and 
agreeable tidings of the mines. The trail had and was satisfied. 
just been opened. A perfect torrent of adven- The ox-team traveled very slowly, so that 
turers came pouring over, forming an almost un- | there was a good opportunity of seeing peopl 
broken line all the way from Placerville. By pass both ways. The difference in the expres- 
this time the spring was well advanced and the | sion of the incoming and the outgoing was very 
excitement was at its height. The news from remarkable; being about the difference between 
below was, that the whole State would soon be | a man with fifty dollars in his pocket and one 


OUTGOING AND INCOMING. 
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who wished to borrow that amount. There was 
that canny air of confidence about the former 
which betokens the possession of some knowledge 
touching the philosopher’s stone not shared by 
mankind generally. About the latter there was 
a mingled expression of sadness and sarcasm as 
if they were rather inclined to the opinion that 
some peopie had not yet seen the elephant. 

As my ox-carriage crept along uneasily over 
the rocky road, I was hailed from behind, 
** Hello dare! Sthop!” It was my friend the 
Jew again! I had lost sight of him in Carson, 
and now by some fatality he was destined to be 
my companion again. 

**Mein Gott! I’m tired valking. Can’t you 
give me a lift?” The driver was willing pro- 
vided I had no objection. Now I had freely 
forgiven this man for the robbery of my stock- 
ings. I was not uncharitable enough to refuse 
help to a tired wayfarer; yet [had a serious ob- 
jection to his company under existing cireum- 
stances. His boots were nearly worn out, and 
mine had but recently been purchased in Carson. 
If this fellow could embezzle my stockings and 
afterward unblushingly confess the act, what se- 
curity could I have on the journey for the safety 
of my boots? I knew if he once started in 
with me he would never relinquish his claim to 
my company until we reached Placerville; for 
he fellow was rather of a sociable turn, and 
liked to talk. It seemed best, therefore, under 
ill circumstances, to have a distinct understand- 
ing at once. The treaty was soon negotiated. 
On my part it was stipulated that Israel should 
‘ide to Woodford’s on the Oox-wagon, provided 
ie paid his own fare; that we should cross the 
mountain together for mutual protection, pro- 


t 


vided he would deposit in my hands his watch | 


or a $10 gold piece, as security for the safety of 
my boots; and, finally, that he would bind him- 
self by the most solemn obligations of honor not 
to steal both the security and the boots. To 
ali of which the Jew assented with one of those 
internal convulsions which betokened great satis- 
faction in the arrangement. 


The watch was 


THE JEW'S ROOTS 
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covered with pewter, as I discovered when he 
handed it to me; but I had no doubt it was 
worth eight or ten dollars. Besides, the treaty 
made no mention of the quality of the watch. 
It might possibly be an excellent time-piece, and 
at all events seemed to be worth a pair of boots. 

Toward evening we arrived at Woodford’s. 
Between two and three hundred travelers from 
the other side of the mountain had already got- 
ten in, and it was represented that there was a 
line of pedestrians all the way over to Straw- 
berry. ‘The rush for supper was tremendous. 
Not even the famous Heenan and Sayers contest 
could compare with it, for here every body went 
in—or at least tried to get in. At the sixth 
round I succeeded in securing a favorable posi- 
tion, and when the battle commenced was for- 
tunate enough to be crushed into a seat. 

In the way of sleeping there was a general 
spread-out up stairs. By assuming a confiden- 
tial tone with the proprietor I contrived to get a 
mattress and a pair of blankets. The Jew slept 
alongside on his pack, with a covering of loose 
coats. Nature’s balmy restorer quickly put an 
end to all the troubles of the day, notwithstand- 
ing the incessant noise kept up throughout the 
night. 

In the morning I awoke much refreshed. It 
was about seven o’clock and time to start. I 
turned to arouse my friend Israel, but to my 
surprise found that he had already taken his de- 
parture. A horrible suspicion seizedme. Had 
healsotaken— Yes! of course! my boots were 
gone too! Andthesecurity? Thewatch? 1 
looked under my pillow. Miserable wretch ! he 
had also taken the watch. I might have known 
it! I was a fool for trusting him. When ] 
picked up the old pair of boots bequeathed to me 
as a token of remembrance by this depraved 
man—when I held them up to the light and ex- 
amined them critically—when I reflected upon 
the journey before me, it was enough to bring 
tears to the sternest human eve. 

No matter! I would catch the dastardly wretch 
If ever I laid hands upon him 
again, so helpme— But what is 
the use of swearing. No man 
ever caught another in this world 
with stich a pair of boots on his 
feet—and here I examined them 
again—never! One might as 
well attempt to walk in a pair of 
condemned fire-buckets. 

There was no help for it but 
to await some chance of getting 
over on horseback. Fortunately, 
a saddle-train which had passed 
down to Genoa during the previ- 
ous day returned a little after 
daylight. For the sum of ¢30, 
cash in advance, I secured an un- 
occupied horse—the poorest ani- 
mal perhaps ever ridden by mortal 
man. There is no good reason 
that I am aware of why people en- 
yaged in the horse-business should 


on the trail. 
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always select for my use the refuse of their stock ; 
but such has invariably been their practice. I 
have never yet been favored with a horse that 
was not lame, halt, or blind, or otherwise physic- 
ally afflicted. 

I had not ridden more than a mile from Wood- 
ford’s before [ discovered that the miserable 
hack upon which I was mounted traveled diago- 
nally—like a lugger beating against a head-wind. 
His fore feet were well enough—they traveled on 
the trail; but his hind feet were continually 
undertaking to luff up a little to windward. 
When it is borne in mind that the trail was over 
a bank of snow from eight to ten feet deep, and 
not more than a foot wide, the inconvenience of 
that mode of locomotion will at once be perceived. 
Every few hundred yards the hind feet got off 
the trail, and went down with a sudden lurch 
that kept me in constant apprehension of being 
buried alive in the snow. Another serious difti- 
culty was, that my horse, owing perhaps to the 
defect in his hind legs, had no eapacity for short 
turns; so that whenever the trail suddenly di- 
verged from its direct course he invariably 
brought up against a rock, stump, or bank of 
snow. 

[ appealed to the captain or commander of the 
train to give me a better animal, but he assured 
me positively this was the very best in the whole 
lot; and that I would find him peculiarly adapted 
to mountain travel, where it was often an ad- 
vantage for an animal to hold on to an upper 
trail with his fore feet while his hind ones were 
searching for another down below. In short, on 
this account solely he had named him ‘‘ Guyas- 
eutas.” 

As there seemed to be no way of impressing 
the captain with a different opinion of the merits 
of Guyascutas, I was obliged to make the best 
of a bad bargain, and jog on as fast as spurs, 
blows, and entreaties could effect that result. 

In reference to the Jew, whom I expected to 
overtake, and for whom I kept a sharp look-out, 
it may be as well to state at once that I never 
again put eves on him. Whether he secreted 
himself behind some tree or rock till the saddle- 
train passed, or, overcome by remorse for the 
dastardly act he had committed, cast himself 
headlong over some precipice, I have never been 
able to ascertain. He is a miserable wretch at 
best. In view of the future I would not for all 
the wealth of the Rothschilds stand in his— 
Well, yes, for that much money I might stand 
in his boots, provided no others were to be had; 
but I should regret extremely to be guilty of such 
an act toward any fellow-traveler as he had com- 
mitted. 

It was four o'clock when we got under way 
from the Lake House. A mule-driver from the 
other side of the divide had cautioned us against 
starting. There had been several snow-slides 
during the day, and it was only a few hours 
since the trail had been cut through. A large 
train of mules heavily laden must now be on the 
way down the grade, and fifteen other trains 
had left Strawberry since noon. 


Those who have passed over the ‘* Grade” can 
best appreciate our position. Two of our horses 
had already died of starvation and hard usage. 
There was no barley or feed of any kind to be 
had at the Lake House. The snow was rapidly 
melting, and avalanches might be expected at 
any moment. Only a day or two ago one of 
these fearful slides had occurred, sweeping all be- 
fore it. Two mules and a horse were carried 
over the precipice and dashed to atoms, and the 
driver had barely escaped with his life. 

It was considered perilous to stop on any part 
of the Grade. The trail was not over a foot 
wide, being heavily banked up on each side by 
the accumulated snow. Passing a pack train 
was very much like running a muck. The 
Spanish mules are so well aware of their privi- 
leges when laden, that they push on in defiance 
of all obstacles, often oversetting the unwary 
traveler by main force. I was struck with a 
barrel of whisky in one of the narrow passes 
some time previously and knocked nearly sense- 
less, so that I had good cause to remember thei1 
prowess. 

It was put to the vote whether we should 
make the attempt or remain, and finally, after 
much discussion, referred to our captain. He 
was evidently determined to go on at all haz- 
ards, having a stronger interest in the lives of 
his horses than any of the party. 

At the word of command we mounted and 
put spurs to our jaded animals. 

‘** Now, boys,” said the captain, ‘‘ keep to- 
gether! Your lives depend upon it! Watch 
out for the pack trains, and when you see them 
coming hang on to a wide place! Don’t come 
in contact with the pack-mules or you'll go ove 
the C ade certain.” 

There was no need of caution. Every nerve 
was strained to make the summit as soon as pos- 
sible. It should be mentioned that the ** Grade’ 
is the Placerville state road, cut in the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, and winding upward 
around each rib of the mountain for a distance 
of two miles. It was now washed away in many 
places by the melting of the snow, and some of 
the bridges across the ravines were in a very bad 
condition. From the first main elevation there 
is still another rise of two or three miles to the 
top of the divide, but this part is open and the 
ascent is comparatively easy. In meeting the 
pack trains the only hope of safety is to make 
for a point where the road widens. These places 
of security occur only three or four times in the 
entire ascent of the Grade. To be caught be- 
tween them on a stubborn or unruly horse is al- 
most certain destruction at this season of the 
year. 

The only alternative is to dismount with all 
speed, wheel your horse round, and if possible 
get back to some place of security. 

In about half an hour we made a point of rocks 
where the trail was bare. Our captain gave the 
order to dismount, and proceeded a short distance 
ahead to reconnoitre. ‘The whole space occu- 
pied by our twelve horses and riders was not 
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over six or eight feet wide by about thirty in| After another train had passed, our captain 


length. Should any of the animals become 
stampeded they were bound to go over. ‘The 
tracks of several which had recently been pushed 
over the precipice by the pack trains were still | 
visible. Our captain returned presently with 
news that a train was in sight. Soon we heard 
the tinkling of the bell attached to the leader, 
and then the clattering of the hoofs as the mules | 


gave the word to mount and ‘‘ cut for our lives !” 
Scarcely five seconds elapsed before we were all 
off, dashing helter-skelter up the trail. The 
horses plunged and stumbled over the rocks, 
slush, and mud in a manner truly pitiable for 
them and dangerous for us. In some places 
the mules had cut through for hundreds of yards, 
and the trail was perfectly honey-combed. But 


descended with their heavy burdens. One by | there was no time for humanity. Dashing the 


one they passed. Whisky, gin, and brandy 
again! Barrels, half-barrels, and kegs! The 
vaqueros made the cliffs resound with their 
Carambas and Carajas, their Dona Marias and 
Santa Sofias!—a language apparently well un- 
derstood by the mules. This was a train of forty 
mules, all laden with liquors for the thirsty 
miners. The vaqueros reported another train 
within half a mile of twenty-five mules, and 
others on the Grade. 


spurs into the bleeding sides of our animals, we 
| pushed on as if all the evil powers of Virginia 
| City were after us. 

‘Go it, boys!” our captain shouted; ‘* neck 
or nothing! I see the train! Two hundred 
| yards more and we're all safe!—Caraja! Here’s 
| another train right on us!” 
| It was a palpable truth! The pack-mules 
came lumbering down around a point not fifty 
| yards from us. 
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Dismount all! Wheel! and cut back for 
your lives!” This was the order. In a moment 
we were all plunging rantically in the snow. 
Some of the horses were stampeded, and one 
man had gotten his riata around his leg. The 
mules had also commenced a stampede, when, 
by dint of shouting, plunging, and struggling, 
we got clear of them, and went tearing down the 
trail to our old station. The train soon passed 
us. Whisky again, of course. ‘* How many 
trains more, Senor?”—to the vaquero. ‘* C: 
rambo! muchos! muchos!”—and on he went 
laughing. ‘This was hard. We could not stand 
here much longer, for the tremendous bank of 
snow above us began to show indications of 
breaking away. ‘Two trains more passed in 
rapid succession, and then our captain rode 
ahead again to reconnoitre. It was growing 
The prospect was any thing but cheerin,.. 
At a given signal we mounted once more. Now 
commenced a terrible race. Heads, necks, legs, 
or horse-flesh were as nothing in the desperate 
struggle to reach the next point. This time we 
were in luck. The haven was attained just soon 
enough. to avoid a train of forty mules. From 
the vaquero we learned that another was still on 
the Grade. We might be able to pass it, how- 
ever, half a mile further on. At the word of 
command we again mounted, and put spurs to 
our jaded animals. It was not long before we 
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heard the tinkling of a bell. Now for it! halt! 
The mules were on us before we could turn; 
and here commenced a scene which battles all 
description. Some of us were overturned, horses 
and all, in the banks of snow. Others sprang 
from their horses and let them struggle on their 
own account. All had to break a way out of 
the trail. The mules were stampeded, and 
kicked, brayed, and rolled by turns. The 
quevos were in a perfect frenzy of rage and 
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terror combined—shrieking Maladetto ! Caram- 
bo! and Caraja! till it seemed as if the rever- 
beration must break loose the snow from above 
and send an avalanche down on top of us all. 
Bridles got foul of stray legs and jerked the own- 
ers on their backs; riatas were twisted and 
wound around horses, mules, and whisky-bar- 
rels; packs went rolling hither and thither; 
men and animals kicked for their bare lives; 
heads, legs, and bodies were covered up in the 
snow-drifts ; and nobody knew what every body 
else was doing, or what he was doing himself. 
In short, the scene was altogether very lively, 
and would have been amusing had it not been 
intensified by the imminent risk of slipping over 
the precipice. It was at least a thousand feet 
down into Lake Valley, and a man might just 
as well be kicked on the head by twelve frantic 
horses and twenty-five vicious mules as under- 
take a trip down there by the short cut. 

All troubles must end, Ours ended when the 
animals gave out for want of breath. Upon 
picking up our scattered regiment, with all arms 
and equipments used in the melee, we found the 
result as follows: Dead, none; wounded by 
kicks, scratches, sprains, and bruises, six: mor- 
tally frightened, the whole party, inclusive of our 
captain; lost a keg of whisky, which some say 


went down to Lake Valley; but I have my sus- | 


picions where that keg went, and how it was | 


secreted. 

From this point over the summit we met sev- 
eral more pack trains, and had an occasional 
tumble in the snow. Nothing more serious oc- 
curred. It was quite dark as we commenced 
our descent. The road here was a running 
stream of mud, obstructed by slippery rocks, 
ruts, stumps, and dead animals. It was a mar- 
vel to me how we ever reached the bottom with- 
out broken bones. My horse stumbled about 
every hundred yards, but never fell more than 
three-quarters down. Somehow people rarely 
get killed in this country, unless shot by revoly- 
ers or bad whisky. 

The crowds were thicker than ever at Straw- 
berry. From all accounts the excitement had 
only just commenced. Five thousand were rep- 
resented to be on the road from the various dig- 
gings throughout California. I had bargained 
for a bed, and was enjoying the idea of a good 
supper—the savory odor of which came through 
the eracks of the bar-room door—when our cap- 
tain announced that he could get no feed for his 
animals, and we must ride on to * Dick’s,” four- 
teen miles more. This was pretty tough on a 
sick man. The ride since morning had been 
quite hard enough to try the strength and tem- 
per of a well man; but add fourteen miles to 
that, of a dark night and raining into the bar- 
gain, and the sum total is not agreeable. It 
was useless to remonstrate. The captain was 
inflexible. He could not see his horses starve. 
One was just giving his last kick, and three 
more were about to *‘ goin.” I might stay if I 
pleased, suggested the captain, but the horses 
must goon. As I had paid thirty dollars for 


the ride, and had barely enough left to get to 
San Francisco, there was no alternative but t« 
mount. By this time three of the party were 
so ill as to be scarcely able to sit in their sad- 
dles. 

Ic is wonderful how much one can endure 
when there is nobody at hand to care a pin 
whether he lives or dies. I rather incline to 
the opinion that many people in this world die 
from the kindness and sympathy of friends, who, 
if thrown upon their own resources, would weath- 
er it out. 

I have an impressive recollection of the four- 
teen miles from Strawberry to ** Dick’s.” My 
horse, Gyascutas, broke down about half-way. 
The rest of the party pushed on, About the 
same time the old tortures of rheumatism and 
neuralgia assailed me in full force. It was 
pitch dark. There wes no stopping-place near- 
er than Dick's.” The weather was cold, and 
a drenching rain had now penetrated my clothes 
to the skin. 

A distinct recollection of my feelings a month 
ago, as I tramped along over this road with my 
pack on my back, afforded me ample material 
for philosophical reflection. Was it now some- 
body else—some decrepit old fogy who had lest 
his all, and had nothing more to expect in this 
world? Or could it possibly be the glowing en- 
thusiast, just freed from the trammels of office, 
and inspired by visions of mountain life, liberty, 
and wealth? If it was the same—and therc 
could hardly be any mistake about it, unless 
some mysterious translation of the spirit inte 
some other body had taken place at Virgini: 
City—the visions of mountain life, liberty, and 
unbounded riches were certainly of a very differ- 
ent character, 

In addition to the peculiarity in the hind- 
quarters of Guyascutas, which caused him al- 
ways to take two trails at the same time, I had 
now reason to suspect that he was entirely blind 
of one eye, and afilicted with a cataract on the 
other. Every hundred yards or so he walked 
off the road, and brought up in some deep cay- 
ity or against a pile of rocks. The mud in 
many places was up to his haunches, and if 
there was a comparatively dry spot any where in 
existence, he was sure to avoid it. I think he 
disliked me on account of the spurring I gave 
him on the Grade, and wanted to get rid of me 
in some way; or perhaps he considered his own 
course of life beyond further endurance. 

The result of all the stumbling, and running 
into deep pits, banks of rock, and mud-holes, 
was that I had to get down and walk the re- 
mainder of the way. If a conviction had not 
taken possession of my mind that the captain 
would compel me to pay for the horse, in the 
event of failure to produce him, I would cheer- 
fully have left him to his fate, and proceeded 
alone; but under the circumstances I thought it 
best to lead him. At Iast the welcome lights 
hove in sight. It was not long before I was 
snugly housed at Dick’s, where a good cup of 
tea brought life and hope back again. This, I 
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say, was my hardest day’s experience 
of travel in any country. 

Next day poor Guyascutas was so far gone on 
his long journey that I had to leave him at-a 
stable on the road-side, and proceed on foot. 
By night I was within six miles of Placerville. 
Here I overtook a fellow-traveler, and bargain- 


may safely 


ed with him for his horse. From Placerville, 
by stage to Sacramento, the journey is devoid 
of interest. I arrived at San Francisco in due 
time, a little the worse for the wear, but still 
equal to any new emergency that might arise. 
The citizens of San Francisco were on the 
yui vive for news from Washoe. Almost every 
man with a dollar to spare, and many who had 
nothing to spare, had invested, to a greater or 
less extent, in claims—from thousands of feet 
down to a few inches. Conflicting accounts 
had recently come down. 
was in a state of feverish 


excitement. Was 


The public mind | 


TO FRANCISCO, 


Was there 
What was the 


Washoe a humbug, or was it not ? 
silver there, or was it all sham ? 
Ophir worth at this time? How about the Billy 
| Choller and the Miller? These were but a few 
of the questions asked me on Montgomery Street. 
It required an hour to walk fifty yards, so great 
was the pressure for news. Could I tell any 
thing about the Winnemuck, or the Pine-Nut. 
or the Rogers? Did I happen to know what 
the Wake-up-Jake was worth in Washoe ? 
| What about the Lady Bryant—was it true that 
jit had gone down? Whereabouts was the Jim 
Crack located, and what was Dead Broke worth ? 
In short, I looked over more deeds, and answer- 
j ed more questions of a varied and indefinite na- 
| ture, in the brief space of three days, than had 
ever been put to and answered by any one man 
| before, 
| The editor of the Bulletin, who had made a 
flying visit to Washoe, and in whose company 1 


wl 

“A K A Sec 

— 


A PEEP AT WASHOE. 


had travel commenced 


about thi 


i down from Placerville, 
time a series of articles, in which he 
told some startling truths. Base metal had been 
found in the Comstock ; to what extent it pre- 
vailed nobody could tell. If the Comstock 
should prove to be worthless, what hope was 
shere for the ** outside claims ?” 

The news spread like wild-fire. 
seized upon the multitudes whose 
nvested in Washoe. Men hurried about the 
uurchasers of Washoe stock ; 
Ev- 


sud- 


A panic 


funds were 


streets in search of 
but purchasers were nowhere to be found. 
ery body wanted to sell. The Comstock 
lenly fell from one thousand down to five dol- 
lars per foot, and no sales at that. Miller went 
lown fifty per cent.; and the Great Outside 
ould seareely be given away at any price! 
had it to this? The gigantic 
and none 


las! come 


Washoe speculation ** gone in,” 
poor to do it reverence ! 

} A word in your ear, reader ! 
are only ‘bucking it down” 


sO 
Softly ! They 
for purposes of 
speculation. The keen men who know a thing 
x two are buying up secretly. The silver is 
there, and it must come out. All thi 
base metal is **a dodge” to frighten the timid. 
If you have claims, hold on to them; they will 
be up again presently. 

For my part, I thought it best to leave San 
Francisco before my correspondents 
it will be remembered, I had executed some 
business in Washoe—retracted their good opin- 
ion of my sagacity. There was no chance at 
lis erisis to sell the various claims with which 
I had been commissioned at Carson City. 
italists were short of funds. The money mark- 
et was laboring under a depression. The liver 
of the body politic was in a state of collapse. I 
went to the principal bankers, but failed to ac- 
complish any thing. They even refused to lend 
money on unquestionable security. 

In view of all the circumstances, I determ- 
ined to visit Europe. If the moneyed men of 
the Old World could only be satisfied of the ex- 


ry about 


for whom, 


Cap- 
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tent, variety, and magnificence of the invest- 
ments to be made in the New, they would not 
hesitate to open negotiations with an agent di- 
rect from Washoe. 


FRANKPORT-ON-THE-MAIN, January, 1861 

You will perceive from my address, most es- 
teemed reader, that I am now established at on 
of the best points for pecuniary transactions o1 
the Continent of Europe. I have seen many 
of the wealthy burghers of Frankfort, and an 
pleased to say that they manifest a very friendly 
disposition. As yet they do not quite under- 
stand the nature of the proposed securities ; but 
I have great confidence in their sagacity. My 
negotiations with the Rothschilds have been ot 
the most amicable character. They have gon 


that Washoe 


and vesterday, 


so far as to express the opinion 
must be a remarkable 
when I proposed to sell them fiity feet in the 
Gone Case, and forty in the Roaring 
for the sum of one hundred thousand florins, 
they smiled so politely, and withal looked s« 
completely puzzled, that I considered it best not 
to force an immediate answer. You are aware, 
of course, that in important negotiations of this 
kind it is judic ious to let the « pposite party sleep 
a night or two over your proposition. That the 
Rothschilds are at present a little wary of any 
investment in Washoe is quite natural. The 
nomenclature is new to them. They have never 
before heard of Roaring Grizzly and Gone Cas 
silver mines. But if that should prove to be thei: 
only objection, I have no doubt they will ulti 
mately purchase to the extent of several mill- 
If they do, I shall be happy to negotiate 
sales for a reasonable commission, to be paid 
strictly in My publishers will, I an 
confident, forward any letter to my address 
The postage must be pre-paid. The rates, 
which are somewhat high, can be ascertained 
by inquiry at the post-oftices in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Saint Louis, Boston, and New 


York. 


country 


Grizzly, 


ions. 


advance. 
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TO RED RIVER AND BEYOND. 
Paper.) 


( NE Tuesday morn- 


ing we began our 
journey from Pembina 
to the Selkirk  settle- 
ment. 

Joe Rolette, our host, 
with his two little bovs 
whom he was taking to 
the Catholic school at the 
settlement after the sum- 
mer vacation; Mr. Bot- 
tineau, a French half. 
breed, whose excellent 
farm between St. Joseph 
and Pembina I have men- 
tioned in another place; 
Joseph, and myself were 
of the party. Joe Ro- 
lette rode in a miniature 
Red River cart with his 
youngest boy —a minia- 
ture of himself—behind 
a diminutive mule re- 
joicing in the title of 
Thomas Jefferson, and 
with a genuine patriot- 
ism responding by an 
accelerated gait to the 
exclamation of his ab- 
breviated Christian name 
—*Tom!” Tom was a 
mule in miniature, sav- 
ing only his ears, and 
held together in his lit- 
tle and tight fitting skin 
all the virtues and none 
of the vices of the race 
of which he was the min- 


imum. “The cart which President of the Councilors of 


he drew was loaded with 

all the blankets of the party, the cooking uten- 
sils, pemmican, bread, and other provisions, and 
the passengers mentioned; but he drew it along 
at a lively trot from sunrise to sunset, forty-four 
miles a day, with the vigor and continuity of 
the balance-wheel of a chronometer, and tired 
out even the first-rate horses which the rest of 
us rode. 

A few words will describe the appearance of 
the country between Pembina and Fort Garry. 
In all external aspects, to one who travels by 
the river road, it is the same from Fort Aber- 
crombie to within a few miles of Lake Winni- 
peg. The direction of the road is very nearly 
north. It is the continuous chord to which the 
river, in its winding course, supplies a hundred 
greater or lesser ares. The banks of the river 
are thickly wooded with elm, oak, and poplar, 
and this wall of trees is at the traveler’s right 


throughout the journey, always bounding the | 


eastern horizon. This general prospect is varied 


JEAN BATTISTE WILKIE. 


St. Joseph, in Sioux warrior’s dress.—See Magazine, October, 1860 


by lines of timber stretching away to the west, 
and marking the course of the tributaries of Re: 
River. 

About the middle of the forenoon, near on 
of these tributary streams, we came in view of a 
shanty, inhabited by an old Scotchman and his 
wife—she the first white woman in the Selkirk 
settlement. We were treated to bowls of fresh 
milk, with the cream standing thick upon it, 
and making a man blush to remember that he 
came from a city where stump-tailed abomina- 
tions and watery-blue dilutions had long sinc 
led him to forget the appearance of the genuine 
lacteal fluid. 

The shanty was not neat nor well furnished 
The bed, which stood in one corner, was smal! 
and narrow, the walls had never been white- 
washed, nor the mud floor boarded over, thoug! 
the cooking-stove and table, which also occupied 
this their only apartment, left little of the floor 
to be seen or trodden upon. 
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An hour after sunset we came to the spot 
where we were to pass the night. It was one 
always used by the plain hunters, and marked 
by heaps of ashes, charred stumps, and well- 
worn paths leading down to the water’s edge. 
An old man and his wife had come to the camp- 
ground before us, and were camping half-way 
down the bank, to be sheltered from the cold 
As 
we led our horses down to the water, we could 
see their faces by the camp-fire, both wrinkled 
and seamed with old age, and his white hairs 
and stooping figure indicating that he had passed 
the threescore and ten, beyond which all is le- 
bor and trouble. He was sitting on the ground 
in the lee of a large log, smoking a short pipe, 
while the woman was blowing the embers of 
their fire to get a coal to put in herown. They 
had evidently had their scanty supper of tea and 
pemmican, and had spread their single pair of 
blankets in preparation for the night. Our host 
knew them, and when we had made our own 
huge fire on the prairie 


wind which was blowing over the prairie. 


of logs too large for 
them to lift—and were eating supper by its cheer- 
ful blaze, he told us their story. 

It was the pitiful story of another Lear. The 
old man had been strong and vigorous, and well 
to do in his prime, famous as a breaker of horses, 
and had gathered together a little property, 
enough, if well husbanded, to keep him and his 
wife from poverty. All this, when he began to 
feel the infirmities of age, he had given to an 
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baby sent to sleep in a swinging hammock, mad 
of long cord and a shawl, by the time we came 
In the adjoining apartment we could hear the 
low talk of women. ‘The wife of Mr. Dace, a 
half-breed woman inclined to corpulency, soon 
in, and learned our wishes; and whik 
breakfast was preparing for us in the next room 
we had time to look round us. The room was 
a spacious one for a block-house, and one of th 
heavy beams which ran under the ceiling was 
supported by a stout post, against which the 
baby’s hammock swung, giving him a slight 
jerk, which, to a metropolitan baby, for in- 
stance, would have been any thing but sleep 
provoking. A double bed, on which I could 
see plenty of good blankets, but no white sheets. 
stood in one corner, and two or three old oak 
trunks served for seats on one side of the room. 


came 


The chairs were of the same substantial home- 
made manufacture, and one or two had bottoms 
of hide, like those of snow-shoes. The table 
was an old-fashioned one, the leaves supported 
by swinging legs. The walls were neatly white- 
washed, and where the plastering had beer 
rubbed the invariable of the apart- 
ment was preserved, though at the expens 
mortar. 


neatness 


e ol 
The windows were small, and the door 
low—the doors being accommodated to the siz« 
of the windows, perhaps, and the sashes to the 


| size and costliness of the little six by eight panes 


| which, when the house was built, were worth 


adopted son, asking in return only the food and | 
shelter necessary for his few remaining years. | 


For a short time he was well cared for; but 
when this faithless wretch had it all securely in 


his hands, and he became accustomed to its pos- | 


session, he set the old pair adrift, and now is 
laying up ill-gotten wealth, and counts his cattle 
on Sundays, and thanks God he is not poor as 
other men are, and goes to sleep comfortably 
housed, while the cold wind and rain drench the 
white hairs of the old man and woman who had 
called him son. 

We were up and off long before sunrise (but 
the old man and his wife had started before us), 


meeting several Red River trains, which had 


ls. 6d. sterling. the open door 
could catch a glimpse of the waters of the river. 
red where the sun shone upon them through the 
trees, from behind us. Pigeons and wild geese. 
with potatoes and turnips unsurpassable any 
where; bread and butter, cheese and tea, white 
sngar and cream were set before us. Mr. Dace 
was too far back in the fields on the prairie te 
be called; but as we drove noted the 


on we 


|luxuriant growth of the vegetables in his gar- 


den, and the thickness of the sheaves in his 
wheat field. 

Delayed by Joe’s horse-racing and a drunk- 
en ferryman, above the settlement, we did not 


| come in sight of the spires of the Cathédrale d 
and rode fifteen miles briskly before breakfast, | 


made an early start on their way to St. Paul or 


the plains. We stopped for breakfast at the 
house of Mr. John Dace, which marks the be- 
ginning of the more thickly inhabited part of the 
Red River settlement—from this point stretch- 
ing down to the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg, 
clustering most thickly in the vicinity of Fort 
Garry, sixteen miles below. 

At Mr. Dace’s house every thing was in strong 
contrast with the house at which we had lunched 
on the previous morning. Neatness and thrift 
The men were out in 
the fields gathering in the harvest, and the warm 
sunshine of an autumn morning was lying on the 
clean plank floor, as it loves to lie where there is 
stillness, and it can make cool shadows. The 
morning’s work had long been completed, the 
floor scrubbed, every thing set to rights, and the 


were obvious at a glance. 


Saint Boniface till near sunset. At last they 
appeared—two bright lines rising above the last 
grove of poplar trees through which we had to 
pass, standing out clear and glistening against 
the deep blue of the sky, and surmounted by the 
A little farther on we left the woods be- 
hind us, and came in full view of the heart of 
the Red River settlement—the very spot where. 
half a century ago, the Earl of Selkirk planted 
his colony. Close at our left was another field 
of wheat, half of it harvested, and each pile of 
yellow sheaves sending its long eastward shadow 
Near at hand 
two half-breeds were loading a cart, and.wher 
the standing wheat began, a group of reapers 
were busy at work with sickle and scythe, wo- 
men following behind, raking and binding, and 
adding to the golden tents upon the field at one 
end as fast as they were taken away at the other. 
The red sashes which most of the men wore sup- 


cross. 


over the closely shaven plain. 
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plied the only lacking color in the landscape. 
Beyond them, to the west, flowed the winding 
blue line of the river, topped by the dark brown 
f its farther bank, left in shade by the setting 
sun. A mile beyond, on its western bank, just 
where the shaded blue waters of the Red River 
were augmented by the gleaming silver of the 
Assiniboine, on which as it flowed from the west 
the sun still shone brightly, stood the massive 
quadrangle of Fort Garry, with its four cone- 
topped bastions; and directly ahead of us, on 
one side of the river and close to its banks, a few 
rods further on, whither all the waters of the 
two rivers seemed to sway and flow, arose the 
high walls of the Cathedral of Saint Boniface, 
surmounted by the two glistening spires which 
had grected us at a distance. 

Fort Garry is a very fine structure. The ex- 
terior wall is of limestone, quarried on the river 
At the four corners are four im- 

Of the thickly-crowded houses 
within, one or two may be of the same material, 
, but most are of wood, includ 


bank near by. 
posing bastions. 


ling the 
’3 officers’ quarters, and those of the 
‘the Royal Canadian Rifles, a company 
stationed here, whose rations are sup- 
plied by the Hudson's Bay Company. As you 
enter the spacious quadrangle by the arched 


limeston 
Company 


of whieh is 


#ate-way, which opens to the south close to the 


bank of the Assiniboine, the impression is the 
usual one at sight of soldiers’ barracks: but pass- 


ing to the building at the northern end of the 
and by the soldiers and servants who are 

gling about, this impression vanishes as you 
come in view of the spacious edifice in which 
Chief Factor M‘Tavish, who is also Governor 
of the colony of Assiniboia, resides, 
We were treated with great courtesy by the 
Grovernor during our stay in the settlement, and 
the innumerable questions which the current of 
conversation and recent events led us to ask, 
were responded to with an unfailing freedom and 


square, 


strag 


un 


In some of the Canadian commis- 
sioners’ reports the reticence and the misrepre- 
sentations of the Company's officers are dwelt 
upon, but in this quarter, at least—and it is th 
highest in the settlement—we found neither 
Governor M‘Tavish is a gentleman of Scotcl 
birth or descent, as his name and appearance in 
dicate. His figure is tall, and his head finely 
shaped, with a broad, high brow, which, without 
particularly jutting eyebrows, gives you the im- 
pression of mental calibre. The wrinkles upon 
his forehead and face are such as care. not age, 


sincerity. 


accounts for, and are set-off by the Palmerston 
style of whisker and a heavy mustache, togethei 


with long sandy hair, in which the streaks of 
| gray are only beginning to appear. 


His man- 
ners had the quiet, well-bred tone oftener found 
among Englishmen than others, and his voice is 
low from the same cause or from some bronchial 
affection. Energy, determination, and execu 
tive ability were the obvious characteristics of 
the man. What we had before learned of his 
culture and tastes was confirmed by the books 
which we saw lying on the table and book-cases. 

At many of the posts of the Company the 
year’s business is done up in a few weeks, and 
till the same season rolls around lin there is 
an absence of all employment, and a closing out 
of all news, such as affords the common food of 
thought to most persons linked by daily or week- 
ly newspapers to the rest of the world. Some 
of the Company’s officers are wise enough to im- 
prove these long intervals of leisure, taking eare 
to supply themselves with books, which do not 
perish with the single using. The Governor was 
long stationed at York Factory, where all the 
business of the year is crowded into the brief two 

'months in which the ships of supply from En- 
gland, and the boats from the interior posts with 
furs, arrived and departed, and there or elsewhere 

| made himself a learned man. 

In regard to the settlement of the northwestern 


age 
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areas, it may be well here to observe that, inas- 
much as timber occurs mainly on the banks of 
rivers, their population will be greatly retarded 
or increased by the knowledge of the existence 
of other kinds of fuel at accessible points. We 
had been repeatedly informed by half-breeds of 
the existence of coal or lignite in strata in the 
banks of Mouse River and the Saskatchewan. 
Governor M‘Tavish showed us pieces of lignite 
from that river—the first that we had seen—and 
confirmed the fact of its existence on the upper 
waters of Mouse River. He added, that it was 
used habitually during the winter at Fort Pitt; 
and a retired chief factor, whom we afterward 
visited, told us that at his former station, at the 
Carlton House, it had supplied their blacksmith’s 
forge. The important bearing of this fact upon 
the future population of the northwestern coun- 
try is apparent. There is considerable pine tim- 
ber upon the great streams of this northern riv- 
er system; and if trees were planted with pains 
by all new settlers, a sufficient supply for or- 
dinary purposes might be kept up. But it is to 
be taken into the account, that in these high 
latitudes the winter season is of longer duration 
than in the equally fertile and likewise timber- 


less prairie districts of our own Northwestern 
States. <As the need shall arise these mines of 
coal will, therefore, be worked, and will supply 
the fuel of millions for a thousand years. Such 
difficulties as are now had in burning it will not 
be experienced when coal stoves supply the place 
of the open hearth. 

I suppose that Norman W. Kittson is the man 


who has done as mueh as any one to break up 


their happy solitude. As long ago as 1844 he 
vas guilty of forging the first link which con- 
nected the Mississippi and the Red River of the 
North. As always, trade was the occasion of 
the enterprise. His store, which was formerly 
at Pembina, on our side of the international line, 
tapped the rich fur trade, in which, north of the 
line, the Hudson’s Bay Company had a monop- 
oly, and perhaps he now and then purchased 
from hunters north of the line skins to balanc« 
those which the Company’s men gathered south 
of it. Now the license of exclusive frade ha 
expired, and Mr. Kittson is allowed an open ri- 
valry in the settlement itself. His store stand 
on the east bank of the Red River, opposite the 
mouth of the Assiniboine. He and other enter- 
prising traders, during the year 1857, sent through 
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St. Paul houses, for exportation below, more than 
$120,000 worth of furs. Moreover, traders and 
private parties are sending money as well as furs 
to St. Paul, for supplies. Formerly they had to 
rely on the favor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
ind undergo the delay, and share the expense of 
the long trip of the ships from York Factory to 
England and back. Now the round trip can be 
made, by way of St. Paul and New York, in 
thirty to forty days, and in the year mentioned 
as much money’s worth of money as of furs was 
left by these people in St. Paul—=z120,000, 

A day or two after our visit to Fort Garry, Jo- 
seph and I hired two saddle-horses, for a trip to 
the lower stone fort, properly called Lower Fort 
Garry. We had crossed the river at this point 
before in a canoe, but the difficulty experienced 
in getting our horses over the two rivers—Red 
River and the Assiniboine—gave us a realizing 
sense of the nature of the ferry and ferryman, 
und new facts for generalization as to the char- 
wter of the Red River half-breeds. I believe 
the person who leases the ferry-boat pays £20 a 
year for the privilege, and charges three-pence 
for a passage; but the ferry-boy, according to 
our observation, spends a portion of his time 
lodging the demands on his paddles and his pa- 
tience. The bank of the river is of stratified 
‘lay, which in rainy weather is exceedingly slip- 
pery, and accumulates in tremendous quantities 
ibout the feet; and there is nothing to prevent 
horse, cart, or man from slipping from the top 
f the bank into the river, except a log or two 
where the boat lands. It has never entered into 
the mind of the owner of the ferry, I presume, 
to save himself the delay of carts in getting down 
the bank carefully, by building a plank walk 
with cleets from its top down to low-water mark, 
Lhe ferry-boat is a flat boat twice as long as 
broad, and tackled to a cable which is stretched 
from shore to shore. The rope which connects 
the forward end of the boat with the cable being 
shortened, the side of the boat is swung around 
The 
same steep and muddy bank is at the west side 
of the river; also on the south side of the Assin- 
iboine—the same lazy ferry over it, and the same 
unplanked bank on its north side. Mareover, 
there is no boat running straight across the Red 
River below the Assiniboine. ‘To cross from the 
east side of the Red River to the side below the 
Assiniboine, where Fort Garry stands, one must 
needs cross both rivers in this tedious way, sub- 
ject to the mercy of the mud if it rains, of the 
ferryman if he is lazy, and of the two rivers in 
any case. We were an hour and a half in get- 
ting to the fort with our horses, in spite of work- 
ing our passage by hauling at the ropes. If 
things work as they will work, my opinion is 
that that ferryman will go to his grave haunted 
by visions of a planked bank down to the Styx, 
and Charon as a driving Yankee running a two- 
horse ferry-boat across the damned river; and it 
is not impossible that, on stormy nights, the good 
Doctor, who resides at the fort near at hand, may 
1 from hi lumbers by the shout 


so that the current helps to shove it over. 


Virtuous siun 


be wak« 
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of some future bold captain calling on his men, 
through the wind and rain, to take a reef in the 
stove-pipe, or to whip up the nigh horse. 

But we were over at last, and spurring om 
horses, galloped on down the river. <A few 
sketches made on our return journey will give 
the reader an idea of the appearance of the views 
at two or three of the principal points between 
the two forts. But it must be left to his imag- 
ination to picture the immense fields of wheat 
which we found, some on the right of us going 
to the houses, which continuously skirt the river, 
and others to the left of us extended over the 
prairie almost as far as the eye could reach. As 
along the bank on the other side of the river, 
above Fort Garry, so on this side of the bank 
below it, the straight road led us through poplar 
forests and shrubbery, through which, at every 
bend of the river, we could catch glimpses of the 
fields of wheat, or barley, or potatoes, or oats 
the neat white homes of the settlers rising at fre- 
quent intervals, surrounded by their well-thatch- 
ed outbuildings, and hay or wheat stacks—these 
daily growing more numerous, for our journey 
was made in the very middle of harvest time, 
and part of it in the light of the harvest moon. 

Oiten the dwelling of some retired Hudson's 

Jay Company officer might be seen on a com- 
manding point, distinguished by its superior size 
and height from the buildings around it. Here 
numbers of the old factors or traders of the Com- 
pany are contented to return and spend the rest 
of their days, among the scenes and under a ju- 
risdiction familiar and agreeable to them, relying 
for news of the entire world upon their monthly 
files of the English newspapers; for supplies ot 
the necessaries of life upon the half-breed farm- 
ers and hunters around them, and of its luxuries 
upon their annual importations from England, 
or, in latter years, the States. 

Spires of churches, and the long arms of wind- 
mills, broke the level lines of the pictures that 
greeted our eyes as the road led us on from open 
place to open place, through the poplars that 
surrounded it for a portion of the way. Wind- 
mills grind the wheat for all the settlers. There 
is one steam-mill, with two run of stones and a 
set of saws. It was not grinding or sawing when 
we passed; but in its shadow two men were la- 
boriously dragging at either end of a heavy 
saw, though the circular was in perfect order. 
Whose fault this is I can not guess, but it is 
clear that in an American settlement the settlers 
would not suffer it to be any one’s fault. 

In like manner the road, which had been be- 
gun to be mended in several places, was left halt 
finished, its last state worse than its first. In 
dry weather, however, it is as level as a floor. 
There is a bridle-path close on the banks of the 
river, but no road. 

Our own horses we had left at Pembina, to get 
fat for the home journey, and the horses which w« 
hired for this trip might have been buffalo run- 
ners in their day, but their days must have been 
in Lord Selkirk’s time. It was dark before we 
had got half-way to the lower fort. We drew 
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EESIDENCE OF J, 
bridle, therefore, at the residence of Mr. J. Tl. 
Harriott, a retired chief factor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, to whom we had letters, and 
whose residence was a mile nearer than the low- 
r fort, where we had at first intended to pass 
the night. 

A true gentleman of the old school—that we 
were within the walls of his house was sufficient 


eason why he should treat us like princes. 


Thou to tell the truth, we did not even have 
One 
summer's journey on the prairies had reduced us 


gh, 


the honor of resembling princes inco ynito. 


almost to extremities in the matter of clothing. 
We wore borrowed ‘* biled shirts,” mine covered 
with a borrowed coat once and a half too large, 
and Joseph’s covered with a coat, his own, so 
ragged that that had to be concealed by an over- 
coat just a little better, As for our trowsers, 
‘the least said the soonest mended ;”’ and they 
would have stood but litthe mending more. With 
hair uncut and beards untrimmed, sun-burned, 
and looking more like foot-pads than gentlemen, 
we had ventured upon this journey with a degree 
of confidence in the natural agreeableness of our 
countenances and amenity of our manners—that 
they would interpret us aright—such as, under 
better clothes, we should never have dared to 
indulge. As we rode along in the twilight, we 
had amused ourselves by assuming to be what 
we must have seemed—Dick Turpins, Jack 
Shepherds, patent-safe men—but before riding 


into Mr. Harriott’s gate recovered our dignity 


as possible princes. 

None of our suspicions seemed to have entered 
the minds of our host and hostess. While we 
remained under their roof—a period protracted 
it their own request—we were the recipients of 
a bountiful hospitality. 

From numerous long and interesting conver- 
sations with our host, we obtained many partic- 


H. 


HARKIOTT, ESQ. 


ulars reg: 


rding the ma and practical 
working of the Company’s operations, and es- 


nhagement 
pe ially regarding the geography of the Sas- 
katchewan district and the district lying be- 
tween its waters and those of the Missouri and 
of the Rocky Mountains, from the 
In the various capacities of 
clerk, chief trader, and chief factor, Mr. Harriott 
had traveled over or resided in many places in 
this vast territory. Now establishing a trading- 
post at the foot of the Rocky Mountains ; now in 
charge of the Carlton House or of Fort Pitt, on 
the head-waters of the Saskatchewan; and, again, 
leading parties, with a rich freight of furs, 
throug! 


Kootonais 
pass northward. 


a dangerous Indian country ; and there, 
or elsewhere, having such hair-breadth escapes, 
and such exciting adventures, undergoing such 
risks, and hardships, and exposure, as would 
make one thrill to hear, though never to be 
heard from his lips except by solicitation, which 
added the charm of unconscious modesty to 
what was already sufliciently brave and admira- 
ble. 

A view of Mr. Harriott’s residence is given 
above, and may be taken as a type of the better 
class of dwellings in the Selkirk settlement. It 
is built of limestone, quarried from the native 
rock, and within and without was planned by 
its owner. One fact reveals some of the causes 
of the stagnation of things at Red River. Mr. 
H., when building his house, left in the spacious 
dining-room an arching alcove for a side-board, 
at the same time giving a cabinet-maker at the 
settlement an order to fill it. Several years 
have elapsed, but what with the cabinet-make 
hunting, and farming, and doing nothing, Mr. 
H. has not yet seen even the wood of which 
his side-board is to be made. 

A few well-selected books, house-plants in the 
windows, choice engravings on the wall, ridin 
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LOWER 


whips and guns in the hall, tobacco jar and pipes 
on the side-table, a melodeon and aecordeon 
and music-box in the room which New England- 
‘rs call a parlor, tell the story of how the pleas- 
ant summer days and long winter nights are 
whiled away, and how a life of exposure and ad- 
venture and toil is rounded with rest and calm 
and domestic peace, 

One pleasant afternoon our host ordered his 
carriage to the door and drove us to the ** Stone 
Fort.” 
their load down the graveled walk and over the 
bridge and along the road at a pace that needed 
a strong hand on the reins. The carryall was 
of a soberer sort, imported from England by way 
of Hudson’s Bay and York Factory, and of a pat- 
tern not now in fashion here or there—low, 
heavy wheels, thick, substantial whifile-trees, 
high dash-board, and a body like that of the ear- 
riages of well-to-do English squires half a cen- 
tury ago. We were soon at the fort. The 
view here given was taken from the south—the 
direction in which we came. The fort is built 
of solid limestone, as are many of the buildings 
inclosed, and is, perhaps, the most imposing of 
the Company’s structures. It was erected at the 


advice of Sir George Simpson, but has never 


been of the use which was anticipated for it. Its 
capacious buildings serve mainly for the storage 
of furs and provisions, and the large crops which 
are gathered from the farm. A distillery near 
by, where the Company once undertook to manu- 
facture their liquor, is no longer used for that 
purpose. When Assiniboia is made a colony, 
the fort may be bought for government offices. 
One Sunday morning I had the pleasure of 
accompanying my host and his wife to the church 
of St. Andrews, of which Archdeacon Hunter is 
in charge. The church was well filled: the 
congregation a well-dressed one—not differing 


The horses were a gay pair, and whirled | 


greatly, I think, from one which might be seen 
in any village in England, since it 
consisted, in the bulk, neither of French half- 
breeds, who are almost always Catholics, nor 
of Scotch, who worship at the kirk, but mainly 
of the English and their descendants: together 
with a few half-breeds here and there, Com- 
pany’s servants and officers, a retired chief trad- 
er and factor or two, and on the walls the tablet 
of one who had lately died. 

The sketch below of the church edifice, in 
which Archdeacon Hunter officiates, may give 
faint idea of its appearance and situation. It 
is, perhaps, the neatest building in Red River 
Constructed of limestone, from the quarries 
near at hand, the stone has been dressed and 
piled with more regard to architectural rules 
than any other. A wall of the same kind of 
stone surrounds the church and the grave-vyard 
in its rear, Its position upon the banks of the 
river is a very fine one. Standing upon its 
porch one may look up or down the river and 
see the neat homes and farms of the settlers, 
while its tasty outlines form a prominent object 
in the landseape to those gazing upon it from 
cither direction. 

Dining with Thomas Sinclair, a gentleman 
long resident at Red River, I learned that th« 
Anson Northup was not the first boat, thougl 
doubtless the first steamboat on the Red River 
of the North. Inthe back-ground of the sketch 
of Bishop Anderson's church, there is to be seen 
the roof of a steam mill—the only one on Red 
River. The machinery of this mill, which 
grinds wheat and saws logs indiscriminately, 
Mr. Sinclair was commissioned to transport 
from St. Paul to Fort Garry. The perils of the 
land transit may be faintly appreciated by one 
who has read of what we suffered in our less dif- 
ficult undertaking. Probably it would have 


country 
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been still more diffi- 
cult to carry such 
heavy loads by the 
plains. This he did 
not attempt to do, but 
camped at Graham's 
Point, two miles ab ve 
Fort Abercrombie, 
ind there made a 
rude boat or batteau. 
Noah’s ark could not 
have served its ma- 
ker’s purpose better. 
Mr. Sinclair's boat 
was 55 feet long, and 
13 feet wide. Unlike 
Noah, Mr. Sinclair 
had no oakum, pitch, 
or tar wherewith to 
calk the seams. This 
seemed to balk his 
hope s, but the difti- 
culty was overcom« 
by using basswood and 
grooving the planks. 
They were so green 
and damp that water 
ran ahead of the 
planer. But not 

drop ran into the boat 
when they were put to- 
gether, and the eargo 


—all the machinery 


of an engine twenty- 
horse power, was land- 
ed at the settlement 
in safety. Unless the 
name of the Indian 
who first dipped a 
paddle there can be ascertained let this pass as of his proper fame. It is claimed, a] parently 
the first navigation of Red River. on good authority, that he first discovered the 

James Sinclair, the brother of the gentleman pass through the Row ky Mountains, now named 
just mentioned, has been like ly to lose something | after Captain Palissier, and went through it 


ST. ANDREW'S CHUROH. 


three several times: 
first, in 1841 withtwo 
familiesofemigrants: 
nd, in 1848 with 
seven men going to 
California; and in 
ith his own 
family, and a num- 
ber of cattle, his in- 
tention being to start 
a stock farm in Ore- 
gon. In one of his 
journeys, perhaps the 
last, the party which 
he led were compelled 
to leave their carts by 
the roadside on this 
side of the mountains, 
and pack their stuft 
through. These carts 
were seen hy some 
of Captain Palissier’s 
THE KIRK. men, and indeed used 
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to boil their tea with, and must have signified 
to one who saw them that the pass had been dis- 
overed and used. 

Returning toward Fort Garry we passed the 
kirk, which is the place of worship of the old 
Scotch se It was our good fortune to spend 
the night at the house of one of the most intelli- 
rent of these, Mr. Donald Murray, of Frog Plain. 
He had been personally familiar with the progress 
f the settlement from Lord Selkirk’s time till 
now, and entertained us till long past midnight 
The Scotch 
who occupy with the English the portion of the 
settlement around Fort Garry, are mostly farm- 
vs. ‘They may send hunters to the plains or 
pay for their outfit, but themselves rarely go, ex- 


ttlers. 


with his reminiscences. settlers, 


cept for pleasure. 
ber and industrious class of the community, and 
been the salt which has saved it till now. 
Phey abide in the old ways. The majority of 
the English residents at the settlement, together 
with many of the more intelligent half-breeds, 
worship in the church of which a sketch has been 
given above (Archdeacon Hunter’s), or in that 


They are by far the most so- 


have 


IN'THLY 


under the care of Bishop Anderson, given below. 
The bishop was absent from the settlement dur- | 


ing our visit, and we did not have the pleasure 
of seeing or hearing him. 


The half-breeds and | 


natives are for the most part Catholics, and their | 


religious services are held in the large cathedral 
of St. Boniface, opposite Fort Garry. The Right 
Reverend the Bishopof St. Boniface, in the colony 


MAGAZINE. 


In the rear of the cathedral, with a lower roof, is 
the dwelling of the bishop. He escorted us, by 
a rear entrance, through his house into the cathe- 
dral, on the occasion of our first visit to him, and 
a more striking surprise could not have been pre- 
ared for us. We came out by a door at th 
side of the altar, and there sudde nly beheld pil 
lared aisles, frescoed roof, and all the gorgeous 
paraphernalia with which the Mother Church 
Toa 
nice taste the effect might have seemed a litth 
vaudy, but when we learned that the Sisters of 
Charity and some of the Brothers had accom- 
plished these decorations without aid or pattern, 
the offense passed; for piety takes rank above 
taste, or else what excuse have we for the bare 
walls, the stingy paint, to say nothing of the beg- 


solicits and attracts her communicants. 


garly pinched ceremonial in some abodes of ou 
enlightened Protestant worship? Indeed, ofaSuan 
day or a fete day, when the church is thronged ; 
when, after a successful hunt and safe return, the 
half-breeds gather to the cathedral in all theit 
fanciful variety of dress, their brilliant sashes, 
and blue or white capotes; the dress of the wo- 
men, too, not less brilliantly catching the eye, 
there is a 
ness and general prevalence of striking colors, 
which would never be elicited by the same throngs 
in a country meeting-lhouse in New England. <A 


sense of harmony gratified by this like- 


| tablet in the wall commemorates the piety and 


of Assiniboia, gave us extremely interesting ac- | 


counts of the religious and educational establish- | 


ments in his diocese. Bishop Tache has him- 
self been in the country for fifteen years, and no 
unprejudiced observer can fail to see the fruits of 
his industry and pious zeal. His diocese is im- 
mense, and the care of the missions in the in- 
terior country where it extends, which are alto- 
gether heathen missions, is no small part of his 


self-denying and laborious work. Besides this, 


labors of the earliest bishop. 

Bishop Tache’s house is large, and he shared 
it, as well as his private residence, with his clergy, 
the Brothers of his schools, and some orphans. 
Formerly the boys’ school of the Brothers of the 
Christian doctrine was kept in the bishop’s house, 


| but for a year or two now they have had posses- 
| sion of the building erected for them a few hun- 


there is under his charge, and constituting the | 
more engrossing division of his labor, the min- | 


istration and aid afforded to the Catholic popu- 
lation of Red River and neighborhood. A Cana- 
dian like themselves, their brother, therefore, and 
their friend, no outward circumstances restrict 


enable him to exercise. 


dred feet north of the cathedral—seen in the 
sketeh above. It was here that little Joe Rolette 
was schooled, and as the tuition is very low, and 
in some cases a gift, the school is well filled. 
semi-annually, and 
wts of their pro- 


The scholars are examined 
we heard the most creditable 
ficiency in reading, writing, 
phy, grammar, history, sacred and secular, alge- 
The sleeping rooms of the little fel- 


arithmetic, geogra- 


bra, ete. 


| lows were bedsteadless, but bedsteads were a lux- 
the influence which his character and high office | 


There are four parishes in Red River—St. | 


Boniface, St. Norbert, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Charles. St. Boniface includes within its limits 
the central and most populous part of the settle- 
ment. Myr. J. N. Provencher was its first bishop, 
having landed at Fort Douglas about the middle 
of July, 1818. In two years was laid the foun- 
dation of the first religious edifice —a wooden 
chapel. The Church of St. Boniface, Bishop 
Tache’s cathedral, now replaces it. 


It is, perhaps, the finest, certainly the most 


It is 100 
45 in breadth, and 40 in height, 
the spire. In its two tinned and 
a fine and well-matched peal of 
bells, weighing upward of 1600 pounds. 


imposing building in the settlement. 
feet in length, 
not reckoning 
airy towers is 
three 


ury their parents were used to go without, and 
they enjoy their neat piles of blankets on the floor 
quite as well. 

The convent belonging to the Sisters of Char- 
ity, known in Canada as the Gray Nuns, is in th 
foreground of the sketch of the Cathedral of St. 
It is to the south of the cathedral, 
separated from it by a well-cultivated garden, 
through which, when we passed, some of the Sis- 
ters were at work, assisting and directing the la- 
bors of half a seore of boys. 

We were indebted to Bishop Tache for an in- 
troduction to the lady superior of the convent, 
and to her kindness for the opportunity of exam- 
ining all parts of it. From garret to cellar it 
was full of interest. ‘The building itself is a 
very spacious one, thongh still too small for all 


Joniface. 


its uses. A large chapel was being erected dur- 
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} 


settic- 


t} 


ing t uumer of our visit, and as the 


ment grows other additions will be necessary. 


The amount of work done and of good accom- 
plished by Sister Valade and the Gray Nuns un- 
der her direction is something remarkable. The 
urrent expenses of the convent are defrayed en- 
tirely by the proceeds of the labors of the nuns. | 
In the garret of the convent we were shown the 
-) inning-wheels with which they spin the mate- 
rial for their plain gray gowns, woven also by 
heir own hand.- Their fine garden, too, they 
ill. ‘The more accomplished among them 
heir leisure to tine embroideries and rich needl , 
vork, sold to visitors, or sent to Canada for sale. 
‘They board twenty or thirty girls, and, for com-* 
pensation, give them an education beyond that of 
most district schools in the United States. The 
languages used are English and French, and the 
subjects principally taught are reading, spelling, 
the catechism, grammar, sacred history, arith- 
metic, geography, English history, Canadian his- 
tory, ancient mythology, vocal music, and the 
piano-forte, as well as the doctrines and prac- | 
tices of the Catholic religion. 


give 


Besides keeping 
1 day-school for all the litde girls of the parish 
lesirous of instruction, they maintain and edu- | 
ate in a separate apartment fifteen or twenty 
poor orphan girls, without charge to any one ex- 
‘ept themselves. Nor is this the sum of their 
labors ; they minister to the sick or afflicted of 
the parish unweariedly, and by their example of | 
charity, industry, and economy, have wrought a 
perceptible change in the character of that class 
#f the population over whom their care extends. 

The neatness and order of the convent was 
apparent in every part. The uncarpeted floors 
were not waxed, but not an atom of dust lin- | 
ered upon them. The kitchen was as neat as 
1 New England housewife’s after the morning's 
work is done, and when the sun lies on the 
floor and lights up the polished tins. Even th 
garret, where every thing was stowed, was in an | 
orderly litter. 

The lady superior conversed with us only in 
French, undefiled by the Canadian patois; but 
one of the nuns, whom no visitor several years 


ago to the Montreal convent has forgotten, and | 
whose beauty nor the attraction of the world 
has turned aside from her life of self-denial and 
hidden labor, conversed with us in English, and 
left us without information on no point that we 
desired to know. 
in the large reception-room of the convent, hung 
with portraits of the bishops and of saints, and | 
decorated with specimens of the handiwork of | 
the nuns, and having also in one of its corners 
a sewing-machine of Wheeler and Wilson’s pat- 
ent, this beautiful nun conducted us to the mu- | 
sic-room, and there entertained us with polkas, 
and marches, played by the more ac- 
complished of the pupils. Strange sounds these; 
to us, flashes of the world, forsaken for months 
in the midst of its hurry and gayety, its life of 
cities and operas and art and trade and parades, 
its pomp and wealth and show ;—to these Gray 
Nuns, dull gleams, perhaps, of an outer world 


After a general conversation 


redowas, 


| though the charge for education is 


| Chapman’s schools ; 


AND BEYOND. 


resiyned and forsaken foi 
lives. 

In other rooms we listened to recitations, 
he ard 
the quick, bright answers of little half-breeds, 
recognizing the painted block letters which hold 
the knowledge and wisdom of the world: saw 
them march about the room in lock step, hymn 
ing nurse. 


singing of the older and younger ones 


A) rhymes ; listened to the Story ¢ fone 
poor Indian girl left by her savage parents on 
the prairie to starve and die, a rope t ed about 
her, cutting into her tender flesh and wearing 
away her life, but saved in her last hours for a 
longer and better life here; saw and heard 
other things of like tenor and character, too 
numerous to mention in these crowded 
and left the convent with the benediction of the 
nuns, 


ages, 


We, Christians of another name, were 
thankful that, although on another continent, 
he whom they called father we called Anti 
christ, here, at least, charity and the good 


| works of a Christianity inspired elsewhere than 


at Rome, and at sources long forsaken by the 
successors of St. Peter, were making their se- 
cure and noiseless way. 

In the parishes of St. Norbert, St. Francis 
Xavier, and St. Charles, there are also schools 
for b VS and girls, under the charge of the pas- 
tor and the Sisters of Charity; in the first 31 
boys and 29 girls, and in the second 13 b vs and 
26 girls. ‘The population ministered to in St. 
Boniface parish is 1400; in the other three, the 


| lirst two having each a chapel, a little more than 
| 2000. At the extremity of Lake Manitoba ther 
jis still another chapel, for the convenience of 


thirty or forty families. 

Let it be remembered that here there is no 
law and no general provision for education ; that 
the houses for the most part are spa that the 
it, and that, 
bat ten shil 
scarcely one child in ten pays for 


parents are careless and indiffer 


lings a year 


| his schooling, while to insist on payment would 


drive two-thirds away. 


There are seventeen schools in the settlement, 


generally under the supervi ion of the ministers 


The 
parochial school of Archdeacon Hunter, under 
the charge of a gentleman from Dublin; Mi 


of the denomination to which they belong. 


| Gunn's commercial boarding-school, whose schol- 
| ars are, the most of them, the children of Pres 


byterians; the Rev. Messrs. Black, Taylor, and 
and three minor schools, 
under the supervision of the Episcopal ministers 
in different parishes besides those above mention- 
ed, are the most important of them. 

The Indian church, at the lower end of the 
settlement, is one of the peculiar features of Red 
River. It is mostly attended by Ojibbeway In- 
dians, whose behavior is attentive and decorous 
in which the soft, low voices-of the 
Indian women join, led by a melodeon played by 
Th 


ons in Ojib- 


The singing, 


the wife of the minister, is very sweet. 
1 


pravers were re ad in English, the less 


beway, and the sermon in Cree. 


Mr. Cowley, mis- 


not onk 
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sionary, but also physician, judge, arbitrator, | 


and adviser of the Indians. When the Indians 
require his services as doctor during the nicht, 


they quietly enter the parsonage door, which is 


never locked, make their way in the darkest night 
to the well-known stove-pipe leading from the sit- 
ting-room into his bedroom above, give two or 
three low Indian taps, and quietly await the result. 

No one would doubt the value of these mis- 
sions among the Indians who could see the 
contrast between those who have become Chris- 
tianized and cthers who have not. Mr. Daw- 
sen tells of disgusting dog feasts and medicine 
dances held by prairie tribes on a Sunday, while 
he was there, within a mile and a half of their 
Christian altars. The next Sunday after leav- 
ing the settlement we spent at Pembina, and 
there witnessed a begging dance, and heard a 
begging oration from an Indian orator. Not so 
disgusting, to be sure, as a dog feast, but still 
sufficiently in contrast with the Sabbath rest 
which we had enjoved the week before. 

The population in Mr. Cowley’s mission con- 
sists of about 500 baptized Indians and 203 
heathen. 

The relative proportion of these several classes 
is fairly shown in the census list of 1856, where 
the families are numbered as follows, according 
to their origin : 

tupert’s Land, half-breeds and natives. 


England. . 
Ireland 
Switzerland 
Norway 


SUN BS 


The total population of the settlements on th 

| Red River and the Assiniboine, in that year 
amounted to 6523. Including those of Pen 

bina, St. Joseph, and vicinity, and making al- 
| lowance for the natural increase since the cen 
sus was taken, it is probable that the number 
now reaches nearly 8000. There is a very dis- 
tinct and well-preserved difference in faith be- 
tween the population of the different parishe 

into which the settlements are divided. Some 
are almost exclusively Protestant ; others equal- 
ly Roman Catholic. In the last ten years there 
has been a considerable emigration of young men 
to the States and Canada; so that while in 1849 
there were 137 more males than females in the 
settlement, there were in 1856 seventy-three more 
females than males. 

The census roll of Red River has one curious 
blank in its pages. It has no enumeration of 
trades and occupations. Almost every man is 
his own carpenter, house-builder, wheel-wright. 
| blacksmith, and all are either small farmers or 
hunters. Rock, suitable for grindstones, lies 
almost under their feet, but they for years have 
used those imported by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Their pottery, too, is imported. There 
are about sixteen wind-mills, and half as many 
water-mills. The only steam (saw and grist 
j mill in the valley, which, as before said, stood 
| idle while a rip-saw was dragged through heavy 
timbers under its very eaves, was burned down 
| last June, the loss amounting to £1600; so end- 
}ing another enterprise, with a fatality whicl 


{seems to have been common wherever the peo- 
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f the settlement have attempted to over- | 
agnation. A model farm 
vas once attempted there to show the native 


farmers what science applied to agriculture 


‘ome the general st 


could accomplish. Mismanagement produced 
The exploits of a Buffalo 
Wool Company are only remembered to be pit- 
ied ; the she 


a miserable failure. 


p and tallow schemes, and the ag- 


ricultural associations attempted, have likewise 


fallen through; and a fulling-mill completes the 
cast of abortive enterprises. Another steam- 
mill, however, will soon replace the old one. 
The supplies of the Red River people were 
formerly imported for them through Hudson’s 
Bay, at high charges, by the Company; but 
with the growth of our Western settlements, 
which are extended almost to northernmost 
Minnesota, they have been able to obtain them 
lirectly from the United States, which they vis- 
ited in huge caravans, or through the traders 
who themselves visit St. Paul. The principal 
American traders are Norman W. Kittson, who 
las done more than any one else to open the 
trade, and J. W. Burbank and Co., now the | 
proprietors in part of the Anson Northup. 
These facts, and the immense extent of front- 
ier not easily governed by custom-house regu- | 
lations, will account for the large number of | 


nt sho] 


mercha 
nsus, 
Mr. Kittson’s 1 has a fine position 
near the cathedral, and opposite Fort Garry, i: 
very like other Yankee but it 


those of the minor or native traders the object 


store, whicl 


country tores ; 


seems to be to conceal rather than display their 
goods, 

Besides the merchants, there is another class 
called freighters, who row the heavy Mackinaw 
boats, and haul them and their loads over th« 
portages between York Factory and Red River 
There were fifty-five of these boats enumerated 
in the last census; on the next they will hav. 
become much diminished, from the change in 
the route of importation, although in the sup- 
plying of the northwestern districts some will be 
as indispensable as ever. The employment of 
Indians by the freighters was a matter of special! 
prohibition only a few vears ago, as introducing 
a kind of industry not compatible with hunting, 


| and likely to direct attention from the fur trade 


The shrewd reader may here see some clew 
many mysterious facts in the condition of th 
Red River settlement, and of the Indian mis- 


| sions here and elsewhere in Rupert’s Land. 


The tenure of land in Assiniboia is singular 
ld to purchasers at 7s. Gd. ster- 


It is sometimes 
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ling per acre, thi title being conveyed under the ] 
form of a lease for 999 years. There are half a 
dozen conditions in the lease saving the inter- 
ests, and profits, and control of the Company, 
which has been generally enforced. The con- 
dition that one-tenth of the land should be 
brought under cultivation in five years is ob- 
served or not, as may happen. In very many 
instances among the half-breed settlers, they did 
not know the number of their lots, the ground 
f their tenure, and had no document from the 
Company or any other authority. Some had 
paid, some had received land for services, some 
had squatted and were never disturbed, others 
had received it as la present from Sir George 
Simpson; and now, beyond the limits of the 
settlement on the river, no new squatter has 
any thing to pay. 

The northward deflection of isothermals as 
you pass west of the great lakes, and toward 
the west coast of the continent, is a fact well 
known. Red River nobody supposes to be as 
cold as Labrador, It finds its parallel in the | 
limates of the interior districts of Northern 
Europe and Asia. The summer temperature is | 
high; the winter cold and severe. There is a 
plenty of rain in the summer months, a general | 
absencé of late spring and early autumn frosts. | 
Professor Hind found, in 1855-’56, the summer | 
of Red River four degrees warmer than that of 
Toronto, with 21°74 inches of rain in favor of 
ted River. 

The natural division of the seasons for the 
climate of Red River is as follows : 


| 


Summer. June, July, and Au 

Antumn.—September and October. 

Winter. — November, December, January 
February, and March. 

Spring.—April and May. 

The summer temperature and the absence 
of frosts determine its fitness for agricultura] 
purposes, and the splendid crops are the proof 
thereof. 

The clear, dry atmosphere renders innocuou 
the very cold weather of winter The half- 
breeds camp out on the plains, with only a few 
blankets and robes. Indian corn is a sure eré 
on the dry points of the Assiniboine and Ki 
River, the horse-teeth and Mandan corn being 
the kinds most cultivated. 

Wheat is the staple crop in the settlemert 


i 
} 


| Forty bushels to the acre is a common return or 


new land, and in some cases the yield has beer 
between fifty and sixty bushels. The grasshop 


| pers, which have several times eaten up ever) 


green thing, are its only enemies. 
Of hay the quantity is unlimited, and the 


| quality excellent. Hops grow every where wild 


and with the greatest luxuriance. Pease gr 


wild, and the yield is large. Potatoes are su 


passed in size and quality by none that we ar 
accustomed to find in Washington Market. 

All kinds of root-crops grow well, and attair 
large dimensions; and all the garden vegetable 
which grow well in Canada and Northern New 
York flourish better in Assiniboine. 

Flax, hemp, and tobacco are 


|some extent, the want of a market 


VIEW NEAR FORT GARRY. 
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OTTER TAIL TO CROW WING, 


venting the first two from becoming most valu- | which we had left, and them all to their annu- 
able exports. al hibernation. We reached John Dace’s by 
Melons are cultivated in some of the gardens | nightfall, and, the house being full, spread our 
of the settlement with wonderful suecess ; and blankets on the floor of his keeping-room, and 
the kitchen gardens of the Royal Canadian Ri- | slept till morning. The next day Joseph and I 
fles at Fort Garry, and of the Sisters of Charity bestrode our horses, turned their heads south- 
over the river, would deserve prizes at an Illi- ward, and with a smart gallop soon left. the 
nois State Fair. last house of the settlement hidden behind the 
The limitless prairies environing the settle- | billowy prairie grass, as the rounding waves 
ment are fragrant with the perfume of a thou-/ hide the ships at sea. Before its chimney-pot 
sand flowers ; and in the thickets and long grass | had gone down, however, Joseph turned on the 
are strawberries, raspberries, sakatome berries, | river bank, rose in his stirrups, and apostro- 
gooseberries, and prunes. phized the settlement in a manner which, as J 
After remaining a week or more in the settle- | stood and listened, brought tears to my eyes and 
ment, the changing of the weather, which was | a handkerchief to my nose. If the thermometer 
now beginning to have something of the chilli- | had been farther from 32° Fahrenheit not even 
ness of autumn, and the departure of the last | the orator would have suspected the sincerity of 
trains of the half-breeds, made us think more in-_ my emotion. That day we traveled fifty-fom 
tently of returning. One mild September after- | miles, reaching Pembina after dark, exhausted. 
noon, therefore, having first crossed the Stygian | and feeling as if bifurcation had attained its 
terry, whereof the Charon is no Yankee, and | maximum. The next day Joe Rolette came: 
bade adieu to friends at the fort, and to the he, too, certain, for twenty-four hours after dis 
bishop, and to Kittson and Cavalier, border-set- | mounting, that the earth had ceased to rotate. 
tlers who have begun to save the province from | but performed its journey around the sun with 
itself, and have also rescued Joe Rolette from | hard trotting on a macadamized orbit. 
his enemies, we remanded ourselves to the life | At Pembina we made our final preparations 
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ivy journey 
of the upper tributaries of the Mis- 

r the The Pembina 
for even here the American Bri- 
of his finger tips, and sorts 
concluded to accompany us, and by 


across the country to Crow 
ou 
same name, 
postmaster 


} 
“ureus ¢ nds one 


» mails 
f 


r him benevolently a day, we were re- 
warded by a month’s later mails, which came 
just in time not to be too late, with letters from 
home and friends, and news of the world with- 

it, whose attractive force, in spite of Kepler 
and Faraday, was in the ratio of the square of 
the distance. 

One busy Monday morning, on the 19th of 
September, after a rainy Sunday, we ferried our- 
selves over the Red River of the North, swim- 
ming the horses, dragged our cart up its steep 
ind muddy bank, and soon left the waters 
sleaming red in every wave under the bright 
sunshine, as it swept on to the frozen seas, far 
behind us. 

The cart was light, the horses pretty well 
rested, and the law of the inverse ratio began to 
yperate, so that a dog-trot became even Dan 
Rice’s habitual gait. Twenty-five miles were 
put behind us the first day, and we came to 
camp by twilight on the wooded banks of a beau- 
tiful river. Rounding its curve we came in siglit 
of a eamp-fire, around which were huddled three 
Red Lake Indians—a father and his two sons. 
We fraternized directly, amazing them with a 
prodigal gift of tea, and saved the trouble of 
cooking our supper by being invited to share 
their huge kettle of boiled ducks. As far as we 

‘n they had supped twice already, but 

not prevent them from eating a third 
time. The old man, in the abundance of his 
hospitality, even tore strips from the shect of 
white bark, which was all their shelter from the 
wind, to make torches for us, I 
into a roll, impaling it diagonally on a stick 
thrust in the ground, and lighting its upper end. 
The engorgement of the red-skins convinced us 
of their honesty for the night, and we all slept 
with both eyes shut ; and when we waked in the 
morning and found two of our four horses gone, 
we accused only the quadrupeds of theft. We 
scoured the woods and the prairies in vain, and 
finally set the Indians on the hunt, ourselves 
watching by the camp. The red leaves of au- 
tumn, like flakes of blood, drifted down from the 
branches of the trees, and floated away on the 
surface of the stream. The soft whirr of the 
wings of ducks alighting or flying was a foil to 
the solemn stillness in which the ungathered 
harvests fell before the silent sickle of the wind, 
and the pomp and summer glory of the year 
made ready for its winter shroud. 

Before night one of the horses had been found, 
and the next afternoon an Indian messenger re- 
turned with another from Pembina in lieu of the 
one lost. We loaded our carts and traveled on 
for a few miles, camping beside a huge marsh. 
Two or three hours before daylight the post- 
master awoke by chance, and aroused us with 
the ery of ‘‘ Prairie on fire!’ At the west of us 


twisting the strip, 


the whole sky was lit up with luri 
swelled up ag: 


black, starless sky, their under sides re 
over with the reflection from the 


surging billows of smo! 
tlames below 
The wind was blowing almost directly upon us, 
and we could feel the gusts of hot wind every 
moment alternating with the cool night bree 20. 
It was easy to see that the fire was gaining upon 
us rapidly. While we stood gazing thi 
flames had come so fast and far that we could 
already see their fiery tips flickering above th 
green grass, a long advancing line stretchin; 
away to the northward. 


swilt 


Every moment the de- 
vouring lips came nearer, and lifted themsclves 
higher, and the huge molten billows swept o1 
toward us in vast volume and solid phalanx, as 
if to ingulf us and plunge us in the conflagra- 
tion below. There was no time to be lost. W% 
found the horses, that all standing fas- 
cinated by the glare, and beginning to trembk 
with excitement and fright, harnessed and sad- 
dled them, turned their heads to the south, 
obliquely away from the direction of the wind, 


were 


and at the end of an hour's fast riding were past 
the limit of its southernmost line. 

Red Lake River is the largest of the tributari« 
of Red River, excepting only the Assiniboin 
Indeed it bears the same relation to the Red Rive: 
above its mouth as the Missouri to the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. It is itself the main stream. We cam¢ 
to its banks one afternoon, at the spot figured in 
the sketch below, dined, and then attempted the 
passage. The water was high, and the river 
wide. By wading it on horseback we soon found 
the easiest spot to cross. It was ne 
enter the stream from a projecting spit of 
make head against its current for a few rods, 
then turn where the deep channel was narrow 
est, wade through it, and keep on a long, shal- 
low bar to the opposite shore. The force of thi 
current in the deepest part was more than an) 
but a strong man could stand against, and even 
over the shallow bar, to wade, was like forcin 
one’s legs through dry sand. 

We emptied the cart, laid bars on the top. 
piled our goods and chattels upon them, weight- 
ing the upper side so that the current might not 
tip the cart over, and, one of us standing upon 
the same side, with Dan Rice harnessed between 
the shafts, we entered the water. With coax- 
ing and thrashing and shoving, Dan was induced 
to pull the cart up stream as far as the turning 
point, where we were to cross the deep channel. 
Fee lin 4 
sideways, here, and anxious probably for his 
equine equilibrium, not another step would he 
budge, though we besought, and pulled, and so- 
licited, and shoved, and thrashed, and dragged 
him, as we three best could, on horseback or up 
to armpit in the cold water. It was of no use; 
Dan could not or would not go on: there was 
nothing left, therefore, but to drive him back, 
and try one of the other horses. But return was 
as bad as to go o’er. The obstinate brute would 
move in no direction, and for aught we could 
see seemed willing to stand in his tracks till ts 


the force of the water against his legs, 
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TO RED RIVER AND BEYOND. 


FORDING 


waters had washed him, piecemeal, from off the 
face of the earth. We all then jnmped into the 
water, unharnessed the balky wretch, backed 
the cart down the stream to the shore, and led 
Dan out. The other horses failed from sheer 
weakness. Each did his best, but got no further 
than Dan had tried to go. Indeed a little black 
horse came nearer drowning than swimming. The 
current knocked out his legs from under him, and 
had not Joseph lifted his nose above water by 
jumping on the hinder end of the cart, we should 
have had four legs the less to get home with. 
The afternoon was already more than half 
gone; the horses too tired to be ridden back and 
forth through the water any longer with safety ; 


RED LAKE 


RIVER. 


ceeded prudence; so it only remained for the 
postmaster and myself to shoulder our bags and 
boxes and ferry them over bipedally. Superflu- 
ities had no chance of transportation—that ter- 
rible strain upon the muscles could be endured 
only for what was necessary to take us to civiliz- 
ation again, so that it was only for guns, pem- 
mican, blankets, and frying-pans, and not at all 
for dressing-cases, stecl-pen coats, and French 
mirrors that we terebrated the stony bottom of 
the river with our great toes and blistered th 
| soles of our feet. Last of all we took the cart to 
| pieces, and with a long rope, of which we both 
had hold, floated over successively the box and 
| wheels. One feather’s-weight more must have 


and Joseph, not in good health, had already ex- | swept us down the river. 


Vor. XXII.—No. 129.—X 
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OTTER TAIL OiTY, 


In two or three days more of rapid travel, 
crossing Sand Hill, Rice, and Buffalo rivers, we 
reached the Leaf Mountains, seen at the north 
of us when we were near Osakis Lake, left two 
more of our horses exhausted on the way; and 
at the end of another day’s journey came to De- 
troit Lake, a fine sheet of water, skirted by a 
noble forest. The trail led us for twelve miles 
through its delightful shade. We loaded our 
cart with pigeons and partridges, shot en passant, 
discarding here the last of our pemmican, and the 
next noon dined at Otter Tail City, the whole of 
which is seen in the cut above. Six miles fur- 
ther on we came to Leaf City (houses one, popu- 
lation one), slept within four walls, rested a day 
while the rain poured, and on the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, through sloughs innumerable and fathom- 


.. 2075 


There are nearly 16,000 acres of land under 
cultivation. 

The machinery in use in the settlement is 
very little, and mostly turned by natural forces. 


16 Carding-mills............ 1 
Water-mills. .... 9% Thrashing-mills.......... 8 
Winnowing-machines... 6 Reaping-machines........ 2 


The average value of dwellings, linstock, im- 
plements, and machinery, is reckoned as fol- 
lows : 


837T 


The grand total value of all that is above the 


less, came to the Crow Wing crossing—a rope 
ferry over the river of the name—from which 
there was continuous water, not to Arctic, but 
to Tropic seas and the Atlantic. 

One more day’s journey brought us to the 
“Agency,” where two or three thousand Chip- 
pewa Indians were assembled to receive their 
annual payment; and to Crow Wing, a thriving 
village on the Mississippi, just below the junc- 
tion of the Crow Wing River, whence stages, 
steamboats, and railway cars, soon carried us to 
our respective homes. 

I have just space to append a few statistical 
items: Four years ago the Red River Settlement 
contained 


1232 Shops, stores, etc........ n6 


—making 2635 buildings in all. 


The live stock is as follows: 


1296 'Calves........ 
4674 


Of these there were lost, during the winter of 
1855-"56, 16 horses, 3 mares, 21 oxen, 16 cows, 


13 sheep, 57 calves, 28 pigs. 


The implements of the settlers curiously indi- 


cate their habits : 


soil of Red River then remaining at a little over 
| half a million dollars, exclusive of the Com- 
| pany’s forts and provisions. 
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MORE ABOUT SPIDERS. 82% 


all that may be said of them: the 
varieties, the chanyes, the habits, the 
manceuvres; the marvelous instinct, 
the philosophical subjection to cir- 
cumstances; the eagerness with which 
life is enjoyed when they are free; 
and the resignation, content, and pa- 
tience with which it is borne when in 
a state of captivity ; the maternal af- 
fection, the devotion to their young ; 
the industry, the ingenuity, the com- 
bination, the tact. The exhibitions 
of almost reflecting powers approxi- 
mate this division of Natural History 
to that of our humanity in a degree 
most startling, most overwhelming, 
to a close observer of their habits and 
modes of existence. 

I propose in this paper to present 
some illustrations of their nests, a few 
warlike incidents, and some remarks 
concerning the mysteries of their or- 
ganization, which will place the read- 
er on the threshold of a kingdom, into 
which, if he have patience and cour- 
age to advance, will open never-end- 
ing subjects of study, and produce 
most convincing proofs-of Divine 
instruction given to all creatures. 
There are most marvelous exhibi- 
tions of instinct ; of the combining of 
purposes to produce certain results 
which would cover a man, unless he 
were a Christian believer, with dis- 


re may and terror. There is no room 
Sete eee here for a single thought save that of 

7: the majesty of a Creator; for even 

in the falling of the spider’s thread 


MORE ABOUT SPIDERS. |must be seen the finger that directs and the 


“It was no snake, I verily believe, hand that guides. 
But a sly spider that seduc'd poor Eve.” | ‘The bee builds now as she did thousands of 


T would be a great mistake to suppose this | years ago in Paradise. The ant excavates her 
order (Arachnida) can be exhausted in a few | subterranean city or builds her mounds of clay 
Magazine articles. Volumes could not contain |as she did when the world was young. The 


FIGURE 2.—NES? OF LYCOSA, 
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FIGURE 3.—THORIDION 8CHZOPODS. 


wasp rolls out the paper for her palace with the | 
sume patience and assiduity that were expended | 
upon the first specimen hung beneath the stars. | 
The moth seeks the same flowers which she did | 
when the moon glimmered down for the first 
time upon the sheen of her golden wings. The | 
butterfly sips at early dawn the same nectar 
which she sought when the flowers first opened 
their cups to the earliest dew that fell from the 
blue canopy of the then near and embracing 
heaven. ‘There is never any change in their 
routine ; the never-varying process of their labors 
is always the same. But the spider will accom- 
modate itself to any thing, to any position, to 
any circumstance. It will submit to a total an- 
nihilation of old habits; and, what is more, sue- 
cumbs cheerfully, patiently, resignedly. No posi- 
tion ever finds them at fault. They are never 
at a loss to provide for an emergency; and, un- 
like man, whom they resemble in so many points, 
they never despair—they never lose time in re- 
pining. 

The nests which I am about to present are 
probably not precisely what they would have been 
if built in the solitude of the forest, or beside the 
lonely rocks; still they do not depart from the 
natural procedure of the architects, but are sim- 
ply proofs of what I have said above, showing 


their capacity for succumbing to circumstances 
and adapting themselves to the accidents of life. 

For instance, the Lycosa Gyrophora—Lycosa 
of the Lichen—(Figure 1) if at liberty, would 


| have spread her web over a space of nearly a foot, 


covering the lichen or moss which she had chosen 
with a very thickly woven sheet, fastened down 
closely on all sides, in the centre of which would 
have been placed her treasure—the egg-bag. To 
one thread would have been attached every line ; 
and this she would have held so firmly, that not 
a midge with its delicate wing could have touched 
a line but she would have been on the alert to 
resent the insult. 

The architect of the nest, represented in Fig- 
ure 2, was obliged to adapt herself to new cir- 
cumstances. She was placed, in the hurry of 
capture, under a glass in which was a piece ot 
the lichen that grows on rocks every where. | 
had forgotten that there was another inhabitant 
concealed there—a pretty little Epeira belonging 
to the same locality, whose nest was in cours 
of construction with the two dead leaves you 
perceive. ‘The first performance of the Lycosa, 
after she had examined the premises, made he: 
toilet, and ascertained her true position, was to 
devour the poor little Epeira. This done, she 
cut away and cleared off all the labor of the 
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FIGURE 4.—NEST. ETC., OF THORIDION. 


A Nest.—B. Egg Bag —C. Eyes.—D. Claws. 


former occupant, and before noon the next day 


she had constructed the nest before you. 

It is impossible for pen or pencil to convey the 
beauty of the silvery strands—resembling floss 
ilk—which compose the nest. It was laid over 
ind around the lichen, and was so strongly at- 
tached to the paper on which the glass stood that 
it can not be detached without cutting it away, 
piece by piece, with a knife. The egg-bag is 
placed under the floss, and is elaborately covered 
vith a dense golden-brown sheet of silk; and 
wer all this strong coarse lines are carried 
‘round and over the leaves, attaching ev: ry part 
lirmly together, and more firmly to the paper. 
And here the owner sat, from day to day, watch- 
ing and brooding, eating and reposing, for six 
long months. But on the tenth day of the sev- 
enth month she roused herself, cut away the silk 
leading to the egg-bag; crept in, examined it; 
detached and opened one end of it; came out, 
renewed the broken threads, spun a fresh cover 
over the whole, and toward evening gathered 
herself close up to the golden bag and died. 
Her eggs had evidently never been impregnated. 

This is not a large specimen, being her first 
year. They live along river-courses, wherever 
the lichens grow affluently, and where they are 
uot likely to be disturbed. They are very shy 
ind timid, and you must look close to find one. 
foward winter, and if they remain over to the 
next spring, they burrow far under the rocks. 

The next specimen (Figure 3) is the Thoridion 
schizopods, so called from her claws being so 
singularly divided. How she would have woven 


her nest if free I can not tell; but one morning 
I found this beautiful little purse (Figure 4), 
elaborated as you see it, under the glass. It is 
the prettiest, daintiest little affair conceivable, 
combining beauty, strength, and elasticity. It 
is impervious to water. 
toit. Tha 


out success, 


No moisture will adhere 
tried several times to sink it. with- 
It is composed of strong white silk 
over a stronger frame of dark-brown. The ap- 
parent opening around the rim is tightly closed 
with coarse brown silk; and it was attached to 
the glass in the manner represented, line for line. 
The spider generally composed herself between 
the lines attached to the bottom. She did not 
live over six weeks in confinement. Her food 
did not suit. In her natural state it would have 
been the small meadow grasshopper and locusts. 
Beef and flies were not to her taste. When full- 
grown, this spider will cover a space of three 
inches in circumference. Fine specimens can 
be found in meadow lands any where. 

The Clubiona filices—Fern Clubik na—(Figure 
5) is a most ferocious dame. She constructs 
her web far under the falling branches of the 
fern thickets, and she will dispute any attempt 
to disturb her. Had it been possible to have 
been bitten by a spider, when I captured this 
one I should have experienced her disposition to 
do all the harm she was capable of effecting. 1 
nearly drew her legs off in detaching her claws 
from my glove. She had hidden her castle and 
herself in the deepest recesses of the fern bushes, 
and if the regularity with which the leaves were 
drawn together had not attracted my attention, 
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FIGURE 5.—CLUBIONA FILICES. 


I should have missed her. But on a closer ex- 
amination I found that they covered a silken ball 


(Figure 6) of nearly the diameter of a half dol- | 


lar, with the fern leaves closely concealing it. 
She must either have been injured in our fight, 
or she must have died from rage, for she lived 
only a few hours after her capture. 

On a branch just above the nest of the Clubi- 
ona hung a nest of the Epeira jfilices—Epeira of 
the Fern (Figure 7). It was but recently finish- 
ed; the fresh leaves had not had time to wither 
or fade. There was no opening perceptible, ex- 
cept a thinness of the web where you perceive 
the dark spot between the leaves. 
away, and out crawled a pretty little pale-brown 
spider. She had a ball of eggs within, confined 
nicely with two bands resembling white satin 
ribbon. She died before the eggs were hatched. 
When I saw the little ones working out I placed 
them in a garden, where they (at least some 
scores of them) flourished finely. 

The Ctenus tangeneus—Touching Ctenus—is 
rare. She is thus called from her propensity for 
touching a thing and drawing back again and 
again. You might suppose her blind by her 
manceuvres until you rouse her; but she then 


| hold the slightest thread. 


This I broke | 


shows that she can clutch tight enough. 
is brown, covered with very black hairs. 
claws are very simple, but equal, and able to 


She 
He: 


She draws down the 
end of a long grass leaf and spins her web as you 
see in Figure 8. The centre resembles a finely- 
woven linen button. When she considers her- 
self in a place of safety her bag may be seen 
hanging as represented; but on the slightest 
alarm it is caught in her jaws and she drops to 
the ground. You need not seek her now. Be- 
fore you can wink twice she is some yards away, 
gliding like lightning from leaf to leaf, from 
branch to branch. They are the fleetest creat- 
ures known, I think; and if by chance you can 
pursue one closely she changes her run into a 
succession of long leaps, doubling and dodging 
like the hare. But no matter what her haste 
or fright may be, she never relinquishes her bag. 
This is of a dark lead-color, and the eggs ar 
yellow. 

Notwithstanding my limited space, I mus! 
present the charming little Clubiona agaricus— 
Mushroom Clubiona—(Figure 9). She is a most 
brilliant creature. The red with which her bod) 


(is colored is a most peculiar shade, and as the 
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light falls upon it the 
variety of hues is most 
astonishing. She is 
very small, and car- 
ries her egg-bag—a 
dark-colored affair — 
attached to her. She 
weaves her nest under 
the bell of the mush- 
room. It is thick, 
and closely woven of 
white silk. Here she 
dwells, devouring all 
the small flies and 
gnats attracted by the 
locality where mush- 
or the 
glutinous stuff thrown 
off by them. She is 
always busy, and ap- 
parently changes her 
location daily. If she 
remains till spring she 
works her way under 
turf or manure, and 
van often be found 
near a bed of the lat- 
ter, concealed under a 
close web spun in the 


rooms grow, 


hollow of a clod, or in the space between two | 
small clods, which are connected by her web. | 

Here she remains in safety until her summer 


domicile shoots up in a night; and her chosen 
home gladdens her longing sight once more. 
Again her chamber is hung with its silvery up- 
holstery, her egg-bag safely deposited therein. 
Then, with content, feeling her labors ended, she 
drops beside her treasure and calmly expires. 


Those entomologists (Walckenaer and others) | 


who propose to class spiders from the manner of 


constructing their webs must have studied their | web. 


FIGURE 7.—RPEIRA FILIORS. 


Nest.—C. Eyes.—D. Mandibles.—E. Egg-Bag. 
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FIGURE 6.—NEST OF CLUBIONA. 


habits very remotely, or from analogy presumed 
that they never vary. This is most decidedly 
erroneous, as any one who chooses can convince 
himself. 

Here is before me now a small Epeira, of the 
size of a large pin-head—a fac-simile, but in 
miniature, of the Epeira diadema—the large geo- 
metrical garden spider. You might suppose 
that she was the young of this species, if you did 
not perceive her maturity by her egg-bag. Three 
days ago she spun a most scientific and perfect 
Radii and circles, as if measured by rule, 

hung between a branch of 
fuschia and the top of a 
geranium. She had elev- 
en lines running down to 
the jars to secure the web; 
and here she swung all 
day. Early next morn- 
ing she cut away the 
whole fabric, transferring 
herself to another gerani- 
um, and there spun a 
long, vertical, triangular 
web, with loose lines run- 
ning in every direction 
close to the earth. Here 
she watched the entire 
day. This morning a 
long suspension - bridge, 
of more than twenty ca- 
bles, runs up to an ivy 
branch; and here she is 
now performing upon the 
tight-rope with apparently 
greatenjoyment. Nowall 
this you may suppose ‘*¢ 
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FIGURE 
B Man 


10, 


A. Drasseus Perfida jyes.—D. Epe 
freak of fancy.” Not so; she is wisely providing 
for her own comfort. In the jar where g 

the ivy a small Tipula had deposited her eggs, 
and the newly-escaped flies are coming forth by 
dozens. Already the lower web is spangled with 
their wings, and these irregular lines serve her 
purpose equally as well—far better, in fact— 
than the elaborate web of two days ago. 
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renders such a classifica 
tion, at least in this coun 
try, worthless. 

Let us turn now to 
consideration of other fac- 
ulties. 
ceptible of anger and re- 
venge, affection and friend 
ship, 
panionship, even when in 


Spiders are su 


and the love of com 


captivity with other insects 
whose most violent Oppo- 
nents they would be if in a 
I have 
verified these observations 
in an endless number of 
instances. A Lycosa and 
a Beetle hibernated in the 
earth in the same jar all 
winter. An Epeira and a 
Lady-bird lived together 
under a glass nine months 


state of freedom. 


A. 
Prasinus.—E in most affectionate com- 


panionship. I have new 


Eyes 


another under a glass with two small beetles, 
Often the spider can be 
|} seen close between her two companions, appar 
ently enjoying a friendly gossip. 
been thus domiciled nearly three months, 


living most amicably, 


They have 
Put 
under the glass a fly, a rose-bug, or any othe: 
insect, and it is trussed up ina second. I have 


A | Starved her five days at a time, and yet the litth 


hundred such instances can be deduced, which | beetles went unscathed. 


FIGURE 11.—FiGuT oF 


DRASSEUS AND EPEIRA. 
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Their affection for their young, their industry, 
ingenuity, perseverance, and instinct, I need not 
here recapitulate. But some of their manceuvres 
and manner of defense in their various rencon- 
tres may be amusing. 

A pleasant day last August I was busy in a 


garden, behind some shrubbery, lying in wait 
to entrap a Lace-Wing, who was occupied depos- 
iting her eggs on some dahlia plants near by. 
My attention soon became absorbed in watching 
the uneasy movements of a very small Epeira— 
(Figure 10)—a pretty little thing, nearly white, 


FIGURE 13.—THORIDION MIGRATUM 
B. Mandibles.—C. Eyes. 


Mandibles.—C. Eyes. 


shaded with green. They are generally seen 
about six weeks at this season, feeding on the 
minute Tipule and Culicides (Gnats), which 
| come forth as second broods about this time. 
| She was very restless, moving around, up and 
down, as if hesitating whether to abandon her 

web or not. I looked behind the lilac bush on 

which her web was hung, and there perceived 

the cause of her alarm. <A Drasseus (Figure 

10), which would have made a hundred of her 

bulk, was keenly watching her chance. She 

| had constructed a bridge from the tough leaves 
of a species of South American 

aloe. You can see (Figure 11) 

how her cables were placed ; 

but you must understand that 

these, though they look like 

single lines, were really more 

than twenty double; and as 

they vibrate with the gentle 

breeze you might have con- 

ceived them to be threads of sil- 

ver. The chief one ran down, 

as you see, toa hole under the 

grass, where her family were 

just coming into existence.— 

Hunger was the cause of her 

present proceedings. Her anx- 

iety for her young prevented 

her from hunting for food far- 

ther away. How long this con- 

test had been going on I could 

not surmise; but now I seated 

myself to watch its conclusion. 

Most unequal were the adver- 

saries; and any one little con- 

versant with such affairs would 

have supposed it could have but 

one termination—in favor of 
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the Drasseus. Four long hours did each plot and | 
counterplot—hiding under leaves, and watching | 
each other’s movements with most direful ani- 
mosity. I was rather weary, I must confess, 
and concluded to return to my Lace-Wing, when 
I saw the giantess march haughtily across her 
bridge, determined to storm her enemy’s castle, 
and die or be victorious. 

‘¢ Poor little one!” thought I, ‘‘ your doom is 
sealed! What a bon-hon you will prove ha 

It must be remembered that these pulmo- | 
naria see only on a level, or with their heads | 
down, never upward. As soon as she had disap- 
peared under the leaves, and was evidently as- | 
cending, the little Epeira dropped down and 
struck the main cable, and quick as lightning | 
swung up to the point of the aloe leaf. Her | 
enemy, distracted at the idea of some intruder 
visiting her own nest, hastened to retrace her | 
steps. But just as she reached the angle of the 
two lines (at a) the little one silently dropped 
down upon her, and fixed those minute fangs into 
the body where the thorax joins the abdomen. 
The battle was over, the victory won. 
startled at the unexpected cheer which escaped | 
me at such an amazing exhibition of foresight 
and management. In the afternoon late, when | 
I visited the spot, the enemy was wound up ina | 
silken ball and hung to the aloe leaf, a warn- 
ing to all future intruders. The little heroine 
was reposing from her fright and fatigue. I 
wish she could have understood my congratula- 


I was 


tions. But by-and-by, when the moon gets up, 
she may probably, if not too lazy or compassion- 
ate, visit her enemy's home, over the silken bridge 
she took so much pains to build, and sup on her 
young. Ah! does not retribution meet us at 
every turn? 

There is a different way of settling such diffi- 
culties. This petra fasciata (Figure 12), all 
orange and black in bands—a most gorgeous 
dame—had her home on a pot of earth on which 
stood a small gallipot with a branch of lilac 
stuck in it. Here, under the glass, she lived 
many months. She went up leisurely every day 
and renewed the glutinous web hung at the top. 


| I do not know whether she would have adopted 


this proceeding if at liberty. I rather think, 
‘iowever, that she would have done so from the 
smallness of the almost imperceptible outlets in 
her spinnerules. Put in a dozen flies, in a few 
evolutions they stuck fast. When hungry she 
would ascend, walk over the stuff without any 
hinderance, select her victim, use him up, often 


| three at a meal, then renew the snare, and de- 


scend to the earth in the lower jar and make her 
toilet. 

At last I got weary of this monotonous way 
of living, and put under the glass as a compan- 
ion, or at least a change of victims, a Thoridion 
miqratum (Figure 13)—a common brown spider, 
found in gardens and hot-houses. The Epeira 


ascended with all the empressement imaginable, 


examined the intruder, gave her a contemptuous 


FIGURE 14.—PrnaLANGIUM. 
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FIGURE 15.—THE FIGHT, 


sneer, We may presume, and paused to reflect 
what next should be done. In the mean time 
the Thoridion was examining the new premises 
rather carelessly and indifferently. In a few 
minutes—as if she had made up her mind—a 


system of teasing and petty annoyances began | 


on the part of the Epeira, to which, after a while, 


the Thoridion 


determined not to submit any 
longer. Then a chase began round the edge of | could be drawn forth. 


FIGURE 16.—LYCOSA NOCTES. 
B. Mandibles.—C. Eyes. 


the jar. 


tound and round they went. Some- 


times the Epeira allowed the Thoridion to almost 


touch her. 


Bets were made by the spectators— 


against my opinion or supposition—of how it 


would end. 


When the race was at its most ex 


citing point the Epeira dropped on her path the 


fatal snare. 


stuck fast. 


A few steps more, and the enem) 
Pull away ever so fiercely, not a le; 


The Epeira descended 
calmly to her lower sta- 
tion, rested from her fa 
tigue, and when 
thought her enemy suffi- 
ciently exhausted from 
struggling, went up, nip- 
ped her to secure her 
certain death; then bit 
her free, and carelessly 
pitching the body over the 
ramparts, went upto sup 

The next instance i 
still more puzzling. You 
may, after I have fin- 
ished my account, decid 
upon what principle, in 
stinct, or motive th: 
Lycosa acted. I have 
come to a conclusior 
that it assimilates very 
closely to human fore 
thought. She swung at 
the top of a large glass. 
and being pressed for a 
secure place, I fancied 
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FIGURE 17. 


B Mandibl 


the long-] Phalangium (Figure 14) might 
ose at the bottom without giving offense. 
Not so a few minutes down she came to 


examine the intruder. Her ire was 7 
soon saw a fight in prospective. It 
very unequal, for Long 


and they placed on 


», and I 
would be 
-legs has but two eyes, 
er back—her food being 
the Acarus telatarius (Red Spider of hot-houses), 


She needs 
them placed thus to secure her sustenance. 
The Phalangium is classed in the third family of 
Arachnida, as it breathes through 
trachex like other insects ; 
vessels 


and other mites found on plants. 


that is to say, through 
the 
‘ial fluid, and distributing 
it through ramifications in 
every part of the body, thus 
remedying the want of cireu- 
lation as it is found in the 
Pal nonary Ara hnida, 

The Lycosa, without loss 
of time, ** pitched into her’ 
literally (Figure 15). Imag- 
ine her dismay when those 


long legs 


which receive 


(in some they have 
fifty joints) lengthened out 
and elevated the speck of a 
body far away out of the 
reach of her fangs—she would 
pass out more enraged than 
ever. The long summer’s 
night I sat a spectator to 
this odd contest. I illumi- 
nated the ring grandly, and 
determined to crown the vic- 
tor, if it went into next year. 
I'wo o'clock struck. The poor 
Lycosa was almost frantic 
with rage. Aim where she 


Voi. XXII.—No. 129.—Y 


might, the 
like a sha 


over the 


long legs descended over her 
Three—four rung out 
silent hills. I was becoming 
weary, and, apparently, so was the Ly- 
cosa, 


low. 


She lay stretched close up against 
the glass; her flashing eyes, scintills- 
ting with rage, fixed upon poor Long- 
legs, as if meditating what next step to 
take. A few more minutes passed, when 
up she sprung, with one bound, and 
snapped off like pipe-stems the two front 


legs, four joints up. So it went on, 
until only an entire one amidst the 
tumps was left. With this the Pha- 


langium buffeted her adversary most su- 
} but all in vain. Away went 
this leg at last, and down on her thigh- 
joints she sunk. It was all over with 
her. When the day was dawning she 
was being 


licely trussed up; and the 
stanch heroine soon clambered up to her 
lo sely woven castle—satisfied, no doubt, 
that she had done a good night’s work. 
The Lycos (Figures 16, 17, 19) are 
never the daytime, and I doubt 
if they can sce except in the dark, al- 
though their eyes are very bright. 
This must be the last battle which I 
this old gate (Figure 19) 
yenaria, $} 


pinning and 
ht be waiting anotl 


seen in 


may 
lived a 
weaving as if 
er Ulysses. One 
ay came (Figure 17) this gayly-dressed Lycosa 
gure 18). : it violet rays scintilla- 
ting from her drove out modest Penelope into 
her fortress—the hole in the post—leaving her 
web suspended without as usual. I had often 
noticed her in my walks, and had determined 
upon kidnapping her when she had finished her 
labor of love- On vis 


The brigl 


the egg-bag. 


ting the spot, 


. one afternoon, I beheld a new tenant beside the 
y 
) 
¥ 


1S.—TEGENARIA TEXTITA, 
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FIGURE 19.—NESTS OF LYCOSA AND TEGENAI 


old gate. The home was finished—a nice silk- 
en tube near the roots of a tree, and a few cables 
run care lessly up to the bar above. But neither 
occupant was to be seen. I took a straw and 
pushed in to the residence of the Tegenaria. 
Softly as it was done, I perceived she was with- 
in, with a powerful web spun over each side of 
the hole. Then I knew the quarrel had be- 
gun. 

I went to our violet friend, and penetrated 
with the straw into her domestie concerns. Up 
she came, foaming with rage, dashed up her 
cables, and across the bar to the domicile of the 


quiet little body over the way. She was determ- 
ined one or the other should vacate without de- 
lay. Forthwith she commenced biting and tear- 
ing at the entrance nearest the web. I went 
round to watch proceedings. I was astonished 
to tind the Tegenaria remained so quietly with- 
in. More and more furious became the attack. 
In a few moments out came the Tegenaria, with 
her bag between her jaws, and down the post 


she ran in the greatest haste. The Lycosa was | 


well in by this time, and I was anxiously watch- 
ing for her to come out the opposite side. But 
this was never to be. The interior of the web 
must have been made highly glutinous, the legs 
and mandibles of the poor Lycosa were so clogged 
it was impossible for her to extricate herself. 
Struggle as she might, she was caught. The 
Tegenaria hid her bag safely under the grass, 
and came sedately and slowly over the rail; he- 
hind, her adversary, and was preparing to finish 
her—the sly vixen !—when I put my bottle over 


| hidden from mortal ken, 


| and with difficulty drew out the Lycosa. It was 


impossible to detach the web. Iwas enabled to 
obtain her bright colors during her struggles. 
She soon died, and fifteen minutes after she was 
as black as she well could be. The Tegenaria 
lived to be eaten by her children—a sacrifice of 
herself she seemed delighted to make. 

I have mentioned elsewhere that the females 
of this family are invariably nearly double the 
size of the males, and are found vastly outnum- 
bering them, owing to the habit they have of 
devouring their lovers. Besides this difference, 
the male spider of every subgenera has a great 


bulging out of the palpi, which appears, so far 
as I have seen, to differ in every individual even 
belonging to the same division, as you may per- 
ceive in the parts of Thoridions represented 
(Figure 21). No matter how very dissimilar 
the palpi may be in individuals, they seldom dif- 
fer in other parts of the 
body exteriorly. There- oO 


fore it has been concluded 
by some entomologists that 
the palpi of the male have 
very much to do in the 
impregnating of the eggs; 
but the Eleusinean secrets 
of this kingdom are still 


as far as my authorities go, 
judging from my own and 
their experience. Con- 
jectures are not facts, and 
should not be admitted by 


FIGURE 20.—MANDIBLiES 
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the hole and drove her in. I secured the bag, | the advocates of truth. ROOM SPIDER. 
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FIGURE 21.—PALPI OF MALES. 


A. Palpus of Luminous Thoridion —B. Of Wandering TI 


Cloth 


Tidal 
In the subdivision of Clotho I must state an 
exception to the general rule. You perceive 
ure 21, D) an appendage to the abdomen of 
the male. I have never met with it on any of 
the others. In illustrating these palpi you see 
them, as it were, closed, but on the approach of 
the female the expanse and ramifications these 
members exhibit would be enough to frighten 
any nervous person. In observing the male 
Clotho, which I came upon very unexpectedly, 
not perceiving that the female was near by, I 
congratulated myself on the discovery of some- 
thing very new—a wonderful creature. The 
palpi were double the length and size of his 


whole body, and he appeared the most extraor- | 


dinary creature ever seen. I had to touch him 


several times before he would change his posi- 


tion, he was so entranced; but at last, the fe- 
male becoming alarmed, and scampering off, he | 


concluded to follow her, but they both very un- 
expectedly found themselves in a bottle. Sev- 
eral times afterward I saw the expanding of these 
palpi, but could not get the glass near enough to 
authorize an illustration in this position, 

We have all heard a great deal, and seen a 
vast deal written, about the ferocity of spiders, 
their cruelty, their insatiable appetite, and their 
dislike to companionship. I have seen seven 
varieties spinning their webs on one bush, and 
it is rare if ever a spider can be found truly iso- 


lated. 


Palpas of Wall Clott 


There is always one or more not far, 


To be sure, th 
like other insects, as the 


away. ey do not work together 


wasp. They, 
indeed, like wise human beings, dislike crowds 
or jams. 

As for their appetite and their ferocity, if they 
could throw stones, should we not hear some 
smashing of glass ? 


bee, the 


But the poet has answered 
this charge so well I will give you his sugges- 
tions: 
Arn't you a murd’rer?’ gravely Si 
Arn't you forever busy with that claw, 
Killing poor unoffending little flies, 
Mercly to satisfy your nasty maw ?” 


isan cries; 


‘+ But, Susan, don't you feed on gentle lamb? 

Don’t you on pretty 
Don’t you on harmless fishes often din 

‘¢That’s very true,” quoth Susan; 

“Oh! with what eloquence these spiders plead— 
This little rascal beats a grave divine." 


ns cram? 


“true, indeed." 


SAINT BARBARA. 
a queer little body!” exclaimed 


one fashionable lady to another as a girl 
passed through the room, leading a child by the 
hand, and carrying one in her arms. 
“Our Barby.” 
‘* Where in the wide world did you discover 
such a funny specimen of humanity ?” laughed 
the first speaker. ‘‘She looks as if modeled 


from one of Punch’s caricatures.” 
‘**Oh, we've had Barby, as the children call 
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*, for a long time; and I don’t know what we 
do without her.” 
Now Barbara was not very comely to look 


upon. ‘Truly, as the lady said, she was a queer 
little body. Almost dwarfish in stature, her 


head was so large as to look out ofall proportion. 
Not a feature in her face seemed rightly adjust- 
ed. One eye was lower than the other, and sect 
at a different angle; and both were singularly 
small for the size of her face, which was broad 
and round as a full moon. Her nose was nei- 
ther Roman nor Grecian, and yet it made a 
prominent feature, and had a very decided ex- 
pression. The mouth was large, but not coarse 
the chin delicate and 

Barbara’s manner of walking was not what peo- 
ple call graceful. Ter short, round, thick per- 

she was all waist or none, as you might 


or sensual ; receding. 


son 
hoose to have it—swayed from side to side ina 
There is a word that exact- 


We 


duck-like manner. 
ly expresses the gait, but we will not use it. 
are not holding ‘little Barby” up to ridicule. 
‘** T know very well what I would do with her,” 
said the visitor. 
‘¢ What ?” 
‘Send her toa menagerie, or any where else.’ 
<7 Why so ?” The la ly looked a little serious, 


(jh, because I wouldn’t have such a hideous 
monster about me. I would no more trust my 
children with her than I would with an orang 


One glance at her face and person is 
enough for me. No beautiful soul is enshrined 


in that deformed body. Depend upon it, nature 


‘**We know Barbara,” was the confident, quiet- 
ly spoken answer. 

** You may think you know her. And so we 
thought we knew our kitten, until one day it 
struck its sharp claw in baby’s face.’ 

“ What an elegant silk!” said the lady to her 
visitor, changing a subject that was growing un- 
pleasant to her. ‘* Where did you get it?” 

** At Levy's.’ 

“Tas he any more of the same style ?” 

“Yes. ‘There were two or three other charm- 
ing patterns when I selected this.” 

And then the conversation went ranging away 
upon themes not of interest in connection with 
our present subject—the humble, homely Bar- 
bara. It is just ten years since she entered Mrs. 
Grayson’s family. She was then only twelve 
vears old, It was not much that Barbara could 
remember of her parents. They were poor work- 
i 


’ 


therefore, many sunny gleams to brighten them. 
She was not more than six years old when her 
mother died, leaving her, an unlovely child, to 
he unwilling charity of strangers. The 


ings. The poor child rarely had a kind word 
from any one. 
her kitchen, one cold winter morning, with a 
milk-pail serving them with milk. 

‘* Bless me!” she exclaimed to the cook, after 


never hangs out a sign like that, except in warn- 


g people, who did not manage to get along | 
well, and Barbara’s earliest memories had not, | 


Six | 
years that followed were marked by many suffer- | 


Mrs. Grayson first saw her in| 
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the child went out. ‘* What a singular looking 
girl! Who is she?” 

** Some oddity that our milk-woman has picke 
up,” replied the cook. 

‘* How long has she been coming here ?” 

**About two weeks; and I'm really 
to like the funny thing.” 

Once Jarbara’s image was not likely to 
fade from the mind. Mrs. Grayson thou; 
her several times during the day, and on the 
next morning dropped down early into 
kitchen. Barb 
just Mrs. G 
purple with cold. 
and stood up between them, almost as cylinder 
like in form as they, tl 
portionally taller. 
crous expression of 


} 


eettine 
petting 


seen, 


it of 


ra came in from the frosty air 


on entered, her face almost 


as 


e set down her milk-pail 
tough by no means pro- 
ludi 


suffering on her singular 


There was an almost = 
‘ace. 


‘Why, you're ‘most frozen, ¢ said Mrs. 


Grayson. 

** Indeed and it’s bitter cold, ma’am,” re} 
the little girl, putting to her mouth her red fin 
ger-tips, which protruded through the worn wool- 
en gloves that covered her hands, and blowin 
with an ener that made 
whistle against them. 

** What is your name?” asked 

**My name's Barby, ma’am.” 

‘¢ Barbara.” 

Yes, ma’am; but they call me Bi 

** Have you a mother ?” 

No, ma’am.” 

** Nor father ?” 

No, ma’am.,’ 


her breath 


the 


yy. 


Barbara’s answers were made in 
| even, rather musical tone of voice, in 
no sign of weakness. 


ve 
a prompt, 
which was 


‘“*How long have you been serving mill 
around ?” asked Mrs. Grayson, 

**Two or three weeks, ma’am,” replied Bar- 
bara. ‘*Susan got sick and went away, and 
| Mrs. Miller said I must try my hand at serving 
customers.” 

And the child stooped as she spoke, and tak- 
ing the cover from one of her pails, began filling 
the cook’s pitcher with her usual allowance of 
milk. This done, she replaced the cover, and 
without stopping to be the recipient of any fur- 
ther kind inquiries, braced herself up to the work 
of carrying the two heavy vessels, and went 
trudging away on her round of duty. 

**It’s a shame,” said the cook, ‘*to put such 
work on a mere child. But some people have 
no mercy.” 

Mrs. Grayson sighed, and went in a thought- 
ful mood from the kitchen. 

One morning toward the end of January, when 
the snow lay thick upon the ground, the cook 
tapped at Mrs. Grayson’s door and said, 

“*T wish, ma’am, that you'd just come down 
and look at Barby.” 

‘What's the matter with her?” asked the 
| lady. 

‘* Well, I think, ma’am, that you ought to 
see her,” replied the cook. 


SAINT B: 


well. Ill be down in a moment,” 
said Mrs. Grayson, and she hurried on her morn- 
ing wrapper and descended to the kitchen. 
There stood litthke Barbara between her milk- 
pails, just stooping to the task of lifting the 
heavy burdens. The cook had been trying to 
keep her until Mrs, Grayson came down, but Bar- 
bara had no time to lose, for customers were 
wait and her sense of duty, or fear of pun- 
may not be 
strong to let her wait, even with the hope of 


ing 
ishment—which known—was too 
seeing the lady who had once spoken to her 
kindly. 

Mrs. Grayson saw at a glance that hardshij 
or sickness had been making sad work with the 
child. The round, healthy face had changed to 
» of suffering and emaciation; and there was 
unken look about her figure that contrasted 
As 


Ww in them a 


} 
sue 


look 


strongly with its former plumpness. 
raised her eyes Mrs. Grayson sa 
that moved her sympathy. 

‘*T wish, ma’am,” said cook, “ that you would 
just look at Barby’s fect.” 

“T can’t stay a minute longer.” 


ra stood 


And Bar- 
L lifting by the her 
piils a few inches from the late 
now, and peo} le want their milk. 

** Let them want it,” said cook, 
stepping forward as she sg} and taking out 
of Barbara’s little hands the two he pails, 
which she placed, on a table b ve nd her reach. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Miller will be angry!” urged 
the child in distress. ‘* And then, you know, 
people want their milk. ‘They can’t have break- 
fast until I get round.” 

** Now, ma’am,” said the cook, “just look at 
them feet! Did you ever see the like in all your 
born days ? 

She grasped Barbara by the arms, and, plac- 
ing her on a chair, lifted one of her feet, which 
was covered with the remnant of a woolen stock- 
ing and an old slipshod leather shoe. Through 
rents and worn places in the wet stocking shone 
the fiery skin, which was cracked and ulcerated. 
sless my heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson, 

at the sight. ‘* Take off the stock- 
ing, Jane, she added 

The stocking was removed, exhibiting the 
extent to which the foot was diseased. ‘There 
were great cracks in the heel, the edges of which 
were of a dark purple, as if mortification were 
threatened. The whole foot was of a deep-red 
color, and the tense skin shone as if polished. 

‘* Only chilblains, Mrs. Miller says,” remarked 
Barbara. She did not speak in a tone of com- 
plaint. 

‘* Let me see the other foot,” said Mrs. Gray- 
son. 

Jane removed the old shoe and stocking and 
exhibited a foot in even a worse condition. 

** How do they feel?” asked the lady. 

**Oh, ma’am, they itch, and burn, and hurt 
now, dreadfully,” replied the child. 

‘* Draw me a bucket of cold water, Jane.” 

‘*Yes, ma'am.” And Jane turned away 
quickly. 


up straight, act 


dogmatically, 
wke, 


! avy 


” 


sickening 
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said the child, in distress. * Give 
es and stockings. All the peopl 
waiting for breakfast. I'll never get round.” 

** Put just enough warm water in to take off 
the chill.” 

Mrs. Grayson spoke to Jane, not heeding Bar- 
bara. 

Will that do?” 

It is too warm. 
like cold spring water.” 

**Do let me go,” urged Barbara. 
people will be angry.” 

“There ; put 
son, as Jane set 
in front 

M 


‘Oh dear!” 


me my shi are 


I want it just about 
All the 
your feet in,” said Mrs. Gray- 
the bucket down on the floor 
of the child. 


Miller will beat me.’ And tears ran 


Grayson, kindly. 
shall not beat you. I will see t 

** But vou don't know her, ma‘am, as I do.” 
“Til tell you what I do know, Barby,” said 
Mrs. Gi 


on, as she knelt on the floor by the 
sing 


so strong 


ular-looking child, who drew y 
sym] athies, and held her feet in the 
‘I know that Mrs. Miller will never 
hurt a hair of your head.” 

‘But what will peo] le do for their milk this 


las on that which 


upon her 


Wate! 


Barbara was much troubled on 


this hea 
to hersel 

**Do without it!’ 
are not going from this house to-day. 

“Oh dea that won't do. 
go round with my milk.” 

It was in vain that Barbara plead for freedom 
to go forward i She 
| der the control of those who were stré nger than 
After kee ping the child's feet 
in cold water for nearly ten minutes, or until 
they had ceased to ache and burn, Mrs. Gray- 


involved ec nsequences 
‘You 


*was the firm reply. 


r, ma’am; I must 


n the way of duty. was un- 


she, and resolute. 


son dried them with a soft napkin until all moist- 
ure was removed. 

** Now stand up, Barby. 

jut in attempting to bear her weight Bar- 
bara cried out with sudden pain, while the blood 


started from many gaping sores on her feet. 

“You see, Barby,” said Mrs. Grayson, kindly, 
“that there is to be no more serving of milk to- 
day. can’t you take her up 
to the little room next to yours? There is a bed 
in it, you know.” 

The cook’s heart was in all this. So she lift- 
ed Barbara in her strong arms and carried her up 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Grayson. 

**T think she has fever,” said Jane, as she 
placed her on the bed. ** Just feel how hot her 
hand is!” 

‘*Yes; I noticed that,” replied Mrs. Grayson. 
**The child has considerable fever. In fact, she’s 
sick enough to be in bed instead of on tlie street 
carrying milk-pails; and in bed we must place 
her. So, do you help her off with her clothes 


Jane,” she added, ** 


while I go for one of Helen’s wrappers.” 
urged Barbara to this, ‘‘I 
Miller will be so angry; 


*¢ Indeed, ma’am,” 
can’t lie here; Mrs. 
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and what will the people do for their milk?” | 
This was the question that troubled the poor 
child most of all. 

‘‘Do without it, and who care answered 
Jane, who was getting provoked at Barbara's 
great concern for her customers. 

‘‘] care,” said the child, speaking in a firm 
‘“‘They expect me, and I've never dis- 
appointed them. Every body's breakfast will be 


” 
iting. 


1°? 


voice. 


‘*Not every body's by a large number,” re- | 
let | 


Sut don't 
What can’t be cured must be 
| 


ied Mrs. Grayson, smiling. 
hat trouble you. 
endured.” 
[ wish Mrs. Miller knew about it,” said 
Barbara, still pursuing the theme. 
‘“* Where does she live ?” 
Barbara gave the direction. 
away. 


t 
t 


It was not far 


‘‘T’ll send her word to come and get her milk- | 


pails.” 

This satisfied the child, who, now that the 
strain was off of her, was showing more and 
Jane removed her soiled and 
scanty garments, and laid her under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘*T do believe I am sick,” said Barbara, in her 
artless way, lifting her eyes languidly and look- 
ing up at Mrs. Grayson. What a kind lady 
youare! God will bless you for being good to | 
poor little B urby.” 

Her voice, which was singularly soft and 
sweet, died faintly away, and her lids fell heavi- 
ly over hereyes. Mrs. Grayson, who was touched 
with pity for the strange child, and who felt her 
interest increasing every moment, laid her hand 
upon her forehead. It was burning; and the 
sunken cheeks bore the deep flush of fever. 

Two weeks passed before Barbara was able to 
situp During the first week she was delirious 
for nearly three days; and the physician said | 
that her life was in danger. In the beginning 
he feared that she had an eruptive fever; and 
there was some anxiety on the part of Mrs, | 
Grayson for her children. 
sion soon gave way ; and then her two little ones 
—Jenny and Katy—made their way to Bar- 
bara’s chamber, and spent most of their time 
there. At first her uncomely face repelled them, | 
but when she spoke the charm of her voice drew 
them toward her like magnetism. 

The love of children was born in the heart of 
Barbara; and she was delighted to have Jenny 
and Katy in her room. As soon as she was 
able to sit up she amused them by various little 
arts and devices which she had learned, and 
read to them out of the books they brought to | 
her. In the beginning of this intercourse Mrs. 
Grayson watched Barbara very closely, and ques- | 
tioned the children minutely as to what she said 
to them. She was soon satisfied that all was | 
right. That although she had come up amidst | 
rudeness, temptation, and exposure to vice, she 
was untainted by the atmosphere she had been | 
compelled to breathe ; that she was pure in heart 
as one of her own little ones. 


more exhaustion. 


r 


But this appreh 


‘* Barby,” said the lady to her one day, after 
she was able to sit up in a chair for several hours 
at a time, ‘* How would you like to live with 
me?” 

A flash of light went over the little girl’s face, 
and she looked at Mrs. Grayson in an eager, 
hopeful, bewildered manner, as if she half though 
herself dreaming. 

‘*T'm in earnest, Barby. 
to live with me?” 

‘* What could I do, ma’am ?’ 

‘* My nurse is going away. 
you could take her place ?” 

**T love Jenny, and Katy, and the baby,” was 
Barbara’s answer. 

‘That's one qualification,” said the lady. 

** And I'm strong when I’m well.” 

Mrs. Grayson thought of the two great milk- 
pails and was satisfied on that head. 

** And I'll do just what you tell me to do.” 

‘* Very well, Barby, I think we may settle it 
that you are to live with me as my nurse. If 
you love the children, and are strong, and will 
do just what I tell you, I can ask no more.” 

‘* But,” said Barbara, a troubled look com- 
ing into her face, ** maybe Mrs. Miller won't 

ive me up.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘¢ She says I’m bound to her. A lady asked 
me once if I wouldn't come to her house and 
When I told Mrs. Miller she got dread- 

ful angry, and said if I dared to go away she'd 
| bring me back.” 

‘* Did you ever go any where with her, 
put your name, or mark, on a paper ?”’ 

No, ma’am.” 

‘* Then you're not bound to her.” 

“Oh I am, though. She made me 
promise on the Bible, a good while ago, that Td 
live with her for five years. And it isn’t two 
years yet. I didn’t want to do it, but she made 
me.” 


How would you like 


Don't you think 


live. 


and 


| ves, 
| 


ne 


‘* Why did she exact this promise, Barby ?” 
‘¢T don’t know, ma’am, unless it was because 
I was always a-working and a-doing, and got 
through with almost as much as two girls.” 

«+ And you think yourself bound by that prom- 


se 9" 


i 

“Yes, ma’am. If Mrs. Miller won’t give m 
up, I must go back there. I promised on the 
Bible, you know.” 

‘¢ And to keep your promise you are willing 
to take up your old hard work again of feeding 
and milking cows, and serving around milk, in- 
stead of coming into this nice house to nurse 
children whom you love ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, if Mrs. Miller won't give me 
up,” replied Barbara, firmly but sadly. ‘1 
promised on the Bible that I'd live with her five 
years, and I’ve only been there two years.” 

‘“‘ But, if I understand you, Barby, Mrs. Mil 
ler forced you to make this promise.” 

‘* She said she'd beat me if I didn’t do it.” 

‘“*Then she compelled you.” 

‘¢ But, ma’am, you see I needn't have prom- 
ised for all her threats. I could have stood the 


beating, and held my tongue, if she'd killed me. 
That’s how it was. So, as I’ve promised, I’m 
bound.” 

Struck with her mode of looking at the ques- 
tion and still more interested in her, Mrs. Gray- | 
son determined to let matters take their course 
between Barbara and Mrs. Miller, in order more 
thoroughly to test the character of this singular 
child. 

“T must send for Mrs. Miller,” she said, | 
‘Cand have a talk with her. Perhaps I can in- | 
duce her to give you up.” 

Barbara was not very sanguine; and Mrs. 
Grayson noticed that her face now wore a trou- | 
bled look. Her heart had leaped at the promisé | 
of a better life, in contrast with which the old: 
hard life she had been leading for years looked 
harder than ever. 

Mrs. Miller, who had called already several 
times to ask about Barbara, but who had not | 
been permitted to sce her, was now sent for. 
The child shrunk back and looked half fright- | 
ened as the hard, coarse, determined-looking | 
woman entered the room in company with Mrs. | 
Grayson and fixed upon her a pair of cold, cru. | 
el, gray eyes. Something like a smile relaxed | 
her withered face as she spoke to Barbara. 

*“*T have sent for you,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
**in order to have a little talk about Barby.” 

Mrs. Miller nodded. 

**Ts she bound to you?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” Promptly and firmly an- 
swered. 

‘* Would you like to give her up, if I'd take 
her ?” 

‘*No.” Mrs. Miller uttered the little word | 
resolutely. | 
?” queried Mrs. 


**In what way is she bound? 
Grayson. 

*¢ She’s bound all right, ma’am—fast and sure,” 
replied Mrs. Miller, showing some impatience. 

** And you can’t be induced to part with her?” | 

No, ma’am.” 

‘‘Not for her good? I would like her for a} 
nurse; and that will be so much easier for her, 
you know.” 

**She’s my girl, Mrs. Grayson,” replied the 
woman to this; *‘and I don’t think it just right 
for you to be trying t 


o get her away from me. 
What's mine is mine.” 


‘*T’m sorry,” said Mrs. Grayson; ‘and par- | 
ticularly on Barby’s account. But, if you won't 
give her up, why—” 

She paused and looked at Barbara. There | 
was an expression of almost hopelessness upon 
the child’s face that touched her deeply. 

‘*Why, I won't.” Mrs. Miller finished the 
sentence. ‘‘And now, ma’am,” added, | 
‘* Barby has been a trouble to you long enough, | 
and had better come home.” 

‘< She is not well enough to be moved for two 
or three days yet,” said Mrs. Grayson. 

‘<T don’t know about that,” replied Mrs. Mil- | 
ler. ‘‘She’s strong. I reckon she can walk 
round with a little help. Come, Barby.” 

Barbara made a motion to rise from her chair. | 


she 
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‘“* Barby can’t go to-day,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
speaking in a tone of voice that meant quite as 
much as her words. 

‘Not if I say so?” interrogated Mrs. Miller. 

‘*Not even if you say so!” Mrs, Grayson 
spoke firmly, though she smiled, in order not to 
arouse the woman's bad temper. 

She's my girl; not yours,” said Mrs 
ler. 

«Sickness has made her mine at least 
she is well enough to be moved with safety 
replied. ‘*And I must insist upon the 
which I possess.” 

“When do you 
enough ?” 

**In two or three days, I hope.” 

** Say in three days ?” 

“Fea.” 

“Very well, ma’am. 
urday.” 

‘* You'd better call on that day,” said Mrs. 
Grayson. 

‘*T shall be very busy on Saturday. 
you send her home ?” 

*T would prefer to have you call,” replied 
Mrs. Grayson. 

**Tll be here, ma’am,” said the old woman, 
rising. 


. Mil- 


until 
Was 
right 
Le well 


think she will 


Send her home on Sat- 


Can't 


** And see here, Barby,” addressing the 
little girl, in a severe tone, ‘* don’t let there be 
any shammin I shall be here 
for you bright an early.” 

During the next two days Barbara gained 
strength slowly, and on Friday was able 
down stairs and about the house. ‘The children 
were delighted at this, and kept with her all 
day. Mrs. Grayson observed her closely, and 


on Saturday. 


to go 


eerful, and so in- 
terested in all that pleased Jenny and Katy. 
She was very quiet in her manner, and from a 
certain soberness of countenance, and drooping 


was surprised to see her so ch 


of her eyes when not doing or saying any thing, 
it was plain that she was not insensible to th 
great change that awaited her on the morrow. 

Saturday came, and Barbara got up early, 
though still weak from her recent sickness ; and 
when Mrs. Grayson came down stairs, she found 
her all ready to go when called for by Mrs. Mil- 
ler. 

‘‘ And so you are going to leave us, Barby ?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied Barbara, with a little 
faltering in her voice. 

‘* We don’t want you to go, Barby.” 

‘““Thank you, ma’am.” Barbara looked 
grateful. ** But I’m bound to Mrs. Miller, and 
you know she says I can’t leave her.” 

Barby !” 

Ma’am !” 

‘* Mrs. Miller has no right to keep you. 
ean leave her if you wish to do so.” 

But the little girl shook her head, and an- 
swered, 

‘* I'm bound to her, you know.” 

‘*Only by a promise which she forced you to 
make. She can’t hold you for an hour if you 
choose to leave her. You can stay here and 


Yo 


. 
7 
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become to the aliduen and Mrs. Miller 
can’t help it.” 

promised on 
with great seriousness; 
boun 

Mrs. Grayson did not think it right to press 
any further. 


nurse 


Bible,” said 
‘and that 


Barbara, 
makes me 


A child’s conscience is 
a tender thing, and already she had tested Bar- 
| of duty nearly beyond the warrant 


the matter 


bara’s sense 


of humanity. 


Mrs. Miller had promised to be around, bright | 


Was 
came 


as 


and early, and she 
In this pause she in. 

Mrs. Grayson, and put out her 
looking up thankfully, even 
homely face. She did 
too full. Mrs. 
and held it tightly. 

“Well, Mrs. Miller, 
by ?” said the lady. 

‘* Yes, ma’am. I sai 
Come, Barby.” 
Barbara drew on her hand, 1 
it from that of Mrs 
the latter did not relax her hold. 

“*T think, Mrs. Miller, poe better 
bara remain with me. She is not right well 
and strong yet, and may become sick on your 


is her word. 
Barbara turned to 
hand to her, 
with love in her 
“ak. Her he: 
took her 


good 


not sp 
was Grayson 
so you're here 
I'd be 
morning. 
naking an effort 
to disengage . Grayson. 


let Bar- 


ver you fear about that, m 
ing to get sick. Barby” 


showed impatience—‘** I’m in a hur- 


not g the wo- 
man’s voice 
‘* Barby,” said Mrs. 
for a little while. I will call you wh 
you.” 
Sarbara hesitated, and looked at Mrs. Miller 
** Jane, take her up stairs.” 


Come, 


Grayson, 


The cook had Barbara out of the room in a 


twinkling. 

Mrs. Grayson fixed her eyes on Mrs. 
steadily for some moments without spe: r, 

“I don’t understand this, ma’am,” said the 
latter, sharply. 

“T want to say a word or two about Barby 
that may as well not be said in her presence,” 
repli: Mrs. Grayson. Taking the condition 
in which I found her a few weeks ago as 7 re- 


Miller 


sult of your way of treating the poor child, I do 


not sce that it would be altogether right for 
to let her go back into the cruel bondag re 
which sickness released her.” 


me 


Mrs. Miller’s gray eyes fairly flashed, while | 


her cold, wrinkled face grew dark with anger. 

‘‘She’s bound to me, and I'll have her, 
or alive!” she said, fiercely. 

** Bound only by a promise which you ex- 
torted from her by threats, and which you wick- 
edly mad 
the Bible 

Mrs. Grayson spoke with severity. 

‘* Who says so?” demanded the woman, 
fronting Mrs. Grayson with something of men- 
ace in her attitude. 

‘*Qne who will not lie,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
steadily and bravely returning the almost threat- 


| made a mov 
| the 


But | 
| There was a resoluteness in Mrs. Grayson’: 


from | 


dead | 


e he r confirm by laying her hand upon | 


con- | 
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ening g 
will ne ot 
going 


raze that was fixed upon her. 

bandy fruitless words. sarby is 
Mrs. Miller. Even if 
bound by law, I would be a witness ag 
on the of cruel treatment, and have the 
indenture broken. And now, I make you this 
sim] le proposition. In order to set the child’s 
mind at rest, I will buy from you her services, 
on condition that you release her from t ie prom- 
ise extorted by threats two years ago.” 

‘What will you pay me ?” 

man. 

Mrs. Grayson drew out her purse, and takin; 
from it a ten-dollar gold piece, held it up be- 
tween her fingers, saying, 

“That.” 

The woman shook her head. 

** Very well. That, or not 
son dropped the coin back 


we 
not 
back, she were 
ainst you 
char; ge 


demanded the wo- 


Mrs. 
purse, and 


ement as if she were about to leave 


kitchen. 
want my girl!’’ said Mrs. almost 
savagely. 
‘ Barby will never 


go back to your 


no doubt as to her bein; 


cruel 


and manner which 1] 
Your 


service 


in earnest. 
all right to 


} 
inve 


cancele 
from her on any plea, 
offered you ten dollars as an inducement 
to release L under 
we i rh 
m 
ou; if not, I will 

r that you broke faith 
etting her fre 


e fave you 
and which 


mu receive tl 


two 


child’s min 


co — 
a the 


ago, 


If 


neasures to 
treatn 
[I mus 
at last. 
‘¢ Jane.” 
who had r 


Mrs. Gray 


turned. Bri 


ke to the 
sarby here.” 
ine, 
ns of a 


COOn, 


The little girl came in witl 1 Js 
paler, and showing plainly the si 


mental flict. as clear 
self-control was giving way. 

** Barby,” said Mrs. Grays 
going back to Mrs. Miller's, 
to me.” 

There was no start, nor sudden li ghting uj 
of her face, nor marked expression of 

“Ts it so, Mrs. Miller?” queried the 

Yes,” growled rather than spoke 
hag, if we must call her so. 

Barby sat down without speaking, covered 
her face with her hands, and remained as still 
as a statue. 

‘¢There.” Mrs. Grayson held out the glit- 
tering coin. The woman seized it eagerly, and 
without a word left the house. 

‘* Barby,” said Mrs. Grayson, kindly. 

But Barby did not stir. 

“ Barby !” 


con 


n, ** you 
She 


are not 
gives you up 


joy. 


lady. 
the old 


” 


No response or movement. 
‘*See, Jane! Quick!” exclaimed Mrs. 
in an excited tone. 

The cook sprung forward, and was just in 
time to catch Barby as she fell over from the 
chair on which she was sitting. 


ee, Gray- 


son, 


Long repressed excitement, followed by 
den reaction, had proved too much for the feeble 
child, not yet recovered from a prostrating sick- 
She had fainted. 

“Ts it really true, ma’am,” said Barbara, 
looking up at Mrs. Grayson, half an hour after- 
ward, from the bed where they had laid her, 
“that Lam going to live with you? Or, was I 
only in a dream?” 

is true, Barby. 
up to me.” 

The child continued to look at Mrs. Grayson 
for some moments with an expression of love 
and reverence on her face as cne might look 
at an angel. ‘Then she kissed her hand, and 
turned away to hide the signs of feeling which 
she could not control. 

Here is the story of ‘little Barby’s” intro- 
duction to this lady’s family, where she had been 
living for ten years up to the time when the 
reader was introduced to her as a ‘* queer little 
body,” looking for all the world as if ‘* mod- 
eled after one of Punch’s caricatures.” 


ness. 


Mrs. Miller has given you 


Mrs. Grayson, with all her good sense and 
g, had a vein of ambition as well 
as pride in her mental constitution, and these 


good feeling, 


lrew her into fashionable life and inspired her | 


with fashionable emulations ; and so we spoke 
of her in the beginning as a fashionable lady. 
As Barbara gained in years, strength, and intel- 
ligence, her position in the household of Mrs. 
Grayson, as nurse to her children, became on 
of the highest responsibility. Her pure, deep 
love for these little olive plants, and her innate 
sense of right and duty, caused her, after the 
first strong emotions of gratitude began to sub- 
side, to give up her life to their good. ‘The mo- 
ther’s fondness for society took away largely 
from her interest in her children, and left them 
for the most part with Barbara, and subject to 
her influence. Homely as she was to the verge 
of caricature, awkward in her movements, and 
with something that struck you on the first 
g ludicrous in her whole appearance 
and manner, these children had for her a respect 
and an affection which gilded over what was 
plain, even to repulsion in the eves of strangers, 
and made her seem to them almost beautiful. 
Mrs. Grayson meant all that her words im- 
plied, when she said, ‘*I don’t know what we 
should do without her.” And yet, with all her 
native kindness of heart and high estimate of 
Barbara's qualities, she was proving, in her way, 
almost as hard upon her as Mrs. Miller had been. 
Not cruel, exacting, unkind, and brutal like the 
latter—compelling exhaustive labor by force and 
punishments—but so neglecting her own duties 
as to let more than a double share fall upon 
Barbara. In sickness and in health this pa- 
tient, loving, earnest girl was the untiring nurse 
and companion of the children—six in number 
at the time she first passed under the reader's 
notice. 


lance as 


For her there were no days of release 
from the routine of care and duty. Cook, cham- 
ber-maid, and waiter, all had their afternoons, 
once a week, and their half Sundays. But the 
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and 


| baby in her arms; 
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Nor had 
An afternoon to 
herself, weekly, or a half Sunday, was not in all 
her thoughts. How could such a thought find 
entrance when the heart had no desire? What 
would the dear children, who so loved and de- 


children could never spare Barby. 
Barby any wish to be spared. 


pended on her, do, if she were away taking rest 
or seeking pleasure ? 
half days nor holid 
her da 


No, no, there were no 
The mother 
coulk } und of calls, and have 
her daily ride for health and mental recreation, 
and the mother could spend evening after even- 
ing at opera, ball, or party, but Barby the nurs« 
must never leave her preci: f The mo- 
ther could forget her sick child in the attractions 
of p iblic and social life; but the patient, loving, 
devoted, conscientious nurse never for a single 
instant of time. 

Well said Mrs. Grayson, ‘*T don’t know what 
we should do without Barby.” 

But human flesh is not imperishable. 
nerves and muscles are not of iron. 
tax the mind and body too far. 
d of his books; 
throw upon canvas or 
tiful that 
sterner mathemati 


ivs for Barby. 
! 


make lv r 


us ¢ hi 


The 
You may 
The student, 
the artist, seeking to 
cut in marble the beau- 
his imagination; the 
n, be all the powers 
ind to the elucidation of propositions 
the ascetic, 


enamor! 


ideals 


of his n 
theories ; secking the way to 
heaven through a denial of nature’s legitimate 
these, and other d votees, may ck stroy 
as to natural life, through a negleet 
of its orderly demand, 


wants— 
themsel 


and thus become, in the 


s of the world, mart 
ligion, 
il 


vrs to art, science, or re- 


And so may the humble nurse—think- 
g¢ only of the c 


hildren who need her care- 


waste her stre ngth, and become 4 martyr to her 
undying love. But she will not get into the 
Church’s calender of saints, for her life is hid- 
den from public view. There is nothing about 
her that the world recognizes as heroic. 

So wasted the vital powers of * little Barby,” 
under the exhausting, never-ceasing duties that 
fell to her lot. You rarely saw her without a 
and few nights of unbroken 
sleep blessed her weary eyelids. If the child 
were sick, fretful, or restless, it was Barby, not 
the mother, who sat up through the long dreary 
hours; and none thought to relieve her from 
duty on the next day, that Nature might have a 
chance to win back her departed strength. She 
never complained, never spoke of weariness, 
never told of the hundreds and hundreds of 
wakeful hours she passed, while all the house- 
hold, except some sick or fretful little one, was 
sleeping in sweet oblivion. 

‘* Have you noticed Barby’s cough ?” said the 
family physician one day to Mrs. Grayson. 

‘* Not particularly. She has some cold, I be- 
lieve,” replied Mrs. Grayson. Then observing 
that the doctor looked serious, she added : 

** Why did you ask 
liar in her cough ?” 

‘Yes; it isn’t a common cough. 


? is there any thing pecu- 


You'd bet- 


ter see that she doesn’t expose herself.” 
**T thought she’d only taken a little cold,” 
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remarked Mrs. Grayson. 
nights with the children. 
quires medicine, Doctor ?” 

“Tt is always best to take things in time,” 
the doctor replied. 

** Shall I send for her?” 

*““Yes; I think it will be well to ask her a 
few questions.” 

So Barby was sent for. 

nursery with a great chubby in her 
arms, and two little ones holding on to her 
dre ss. 

‘* Barby,” said the lady, ‘‘ the doctor wants to 
ask you about your cough.” 

My cough? 

She spoke in evident surprise. 

‘*Yes, Barby,” said the doctor, kindly; 
noticed to-day that you coughed frequently, and 
I thought I would ask you about it before I went 
away.” 

**Qh, it’s nothing,” 
thing at all; only a little tightness here” 
ing her hand on her breast. 

** How long has it been truobling you?” 

**T’ve had it a good 

‘ And it grows worse 

** Not much.” 

‘* TTave you any pain in your breast or side ?” 

“Yes, Sir; always a little in my right side ; 
but I don’t mind it.” 

** do you sleep ? 

** Sound enough, when I once lose myself.” 

** How soon do you get to sleep 

‘* Never much before one « 

** How comes that, Barby ?” 
tor. 

** Willy frets a great deal in the first part of 
the night, and I have to be up and down with 
him.” 

** But you sleep soundly after that ?” 

‘Yes, intil about five o'clock, when lit- 

Georgy 


And you 


She’s up at | 
Do you think she re- 


baby 


” 


oe m 
—lay- 


replied Barbara; 


” 


two o'clock.” 
queried the doc- 


Sir; 
tle wakes, 
get up then?” 

‘Not always. I can generally manage to 
keep him in bed. But the dear little fellow is 
fast asleep by seven o'clock in the evening, and 
ler he is awake bright and early. I 
often feel condemned because I don’t get up with 
but [ wake in such a sweat, and feel so 
weak, that I can’t always force myself.’ 

‘‘ Wake in a sweat ?” 

Sir.” 

Always ?” 

Always, now.” 

‘*You never told me Barby,” 
in some astonishment. 

“T never thought of telling you, ma’am. 
isn’t any thing to complain of,” replied Barbara. 

‘* How long have you had these night-sweats ?” 
asked the d or. 

‘** For two or three months.” 

‘**That will do, Barby,” said he, in a kind 
tone of voice. ‘TI will send you some medi- 
cines. This cough and these night-sweats must 
be broken.” 

The doctor and Mrs. Grayson looked at each 


it’s no won 


him; ; 


this, said Mrs. 
Grayson, 


It 


oct 


She came down from | 
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other in Barby retired from the 
| room. 

‘*Tam taken by surprise, 
seriously. 

‘* Rather a bad state of things, madam,”’ 

| sponded the doctor, with gravity. ‘* That girl 
must be looked to, or she will slip away from 
| you one of these fine days in a twinkling.” 

** Not so bad as that, doctor.” 

“Yes, just bad as that; so you'd better 
look to it that she doesn’t lose quite so much 
rest. Nature won’t bear up under the exhaust- 
ing demands to which it has been subjected.” 

Mrs. Grayson said that she would make some 
| different disposition of things in order to give 

Barby more And the docto: 
went away promising to send a package of med- 
ivine. 

A new Prima Donna, with an unpronounce- 
able name, was advertised to appear in ‘ I] Tro- 
vatore”’ on that very evening, and Mrs. Gray- 
son was going to the Opera. And so, naturally 
enough—or, we might say, unnaturally enough 

}—she forgot, in thoughts of her own pleasure, 
the _— g needs of her patient, self-d 
nurse. No different disposition of things, 
promise d, was made, by which Barby could get 
a few hours of refreshing sleep during the first 
part of the night. Not even a thought of her 

| humble dependent found its way into Mrs. Gray- 
|son’s mind until, on going up to her chamber 
between one and two o'clock in the morning, 
she heard Willy’s fretful cries in the nursery, 
with interludes of coughing from Barby. 

“There!” she said to herself, reproachfully, 
I haven't forgotten that girl! I meant to 
have made some arrangement by which shi 

get more sleep. I must see to this without fi 

to-morrow.” 

With this good resolution Mrs. Grayson re- 
tired, and soon lapsed away into profound slum- 
, though Willy fretted on and Barby coughed 
an hour longer. 

Attention having been called to wg with 
so much seriousness by the doctor, Mrs. Grayson 
observed her closely on the next morning, and 
saw, with concern, what she might have seen at 
any time within the previous two or three months, 
if she had looked carefully, that her 
pale, her eyes dull, and her whole appearance 
that of languor and exhaustion. 

‘** How do you feel, Barby ?” s 

** Very well, ma’am,” 

**'Then your looks and words do not agree,’ 
said Mrs. Grayson. ‘* How did you sleep ?” 

Pretty well.” 

se “Did you cough through the night ? 

“A little.” 

‘* What time did Georgy wake up this morn- 
ing?” 

** About the usual time.” 

Say five o'clock ?” 

**'Thereabouts, ma’am.” 

“Did you have to get up with him? 

**Yes, ma’am. I don’t think the dear little 
fellow was quite well.” 


* said Mrs. Grayson, 


re- 


| 
| 


as 


time for sleep. 


lying 4 


us 


> could 


ber 
for 


face was 


she asked. 


was answered. 


o” 
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‘* How long were you up with him?” No impression. 
‘* Off and on, until day.” ‘“You Georgy 
‘What about the night-sweats you told the} The tempest raged more fiercely. 
doctor about: did you have them ?” ‘Stop this instant, or I'll punish you!” 
‘Yes, ma’am. I always have them.” The threat may not have been heard. It cer- 


“Well, this won't do, Barby,” said Mrs. 
Grayson. ‘The doctor says you mustn't lose 
so much rest. 1 shall have to make some ar- 
rangement to relieve you of either Willy or 
Georgy at night. 
earlier or later.” 

Barby did not reply. 
eyes upon the floor, her name was called from 
the nursery. 


You must get more sleep, | 


As she stood, with her 


‘¢ Yes, dear,” she answered, and hurried back | 


to her charge. . 

So ended the interview. But the nurse was 
not forgotten. Several times through the day 
Mrs. Grayson thought of her, and turned over 
the ways and means of relieving her from the 
exhausting demands nightly made upon her 
strength. Difficulties naturally presented them- 
selves. The children were used to Barby, and 
so much attached to her that it was not prob- 
able either Willy or Georgy, the troublesome 
ones at night, would submit to being taken from 
her room. 

The experiment was made on Willy, in order 
to give Barby a chance to gain sleep during the 
first part of the night. But he rebelled, of 
course; and, instead of fretting between sleep 
and wakefulness, screamed to the full capacity 
of his lungs. ‘This was worse for Barby than 
the care of Willy; so, after enduring the baby’s 
cries for half an hour, she could hold out no 
longer. Leaving her bed and throwing on a 
wrapper she went to Mrs. Grayson’s room, and 
took, almost by force, the screaming little one 
from her arms. No sooner were her tender. 
loving tones in his ears than Willy’s cries 
changed to murmurs of delight, as he nestled 
his head down upon her bosom. 

“Dear pet lamb! They sha’n’t take him 
from his Barby!” And with these assuring 
words she ran 
the nursery and laid him in his crib beside her 
bed. 

So that experiment proved a failure and was 
not attempted again. The next trial was with 
Georgy, the five o'clock boy. After he was 
asleep he was removed to his mother’s room. 
Mrs. Grayson did not get home from a party 
until past one o’clock. It was two before she 
was lost in sleep. At five she was awakened 
by Georgy, who wanted to get up. 

Georgy can’t get up now,” said the mother, 
half-asleep and half-awake. 

darby! Where's Barby ? 


both passion and surprise. 
‘Hush! Lie still! 
by!” 


You can’t go to Bar- 


back with the hushed child to} 


| 
| 


| yielded. 


tainly was not heeded. Mrs. Grayson felt too 
uncomfortable under the double annoyance of 
broken sleep and stunning cries to be able to 
keep a very close rein on patience. 

** Did you hear me ?” 

She had left her bed and gone to the one oc- 
cupied by Georgy. 

‘* Hush this moment, 
such goings on!” 

Mrs. Grayson was unheeded. Patience could 
hold out no longe r. The hand which she had 
uplifted in threatening came down upon the 
rebel with a smarting stroke. 

“Oh no! Please, ma’am, don’t do that!” 
And a hand caught her arm that was 
time upraised. 
Barbara. 

** Please don’t!” pleaded the distressed nurse, 
who had left her bed and come to the door of 
Mrs. Grayson, on the first sign of trouble. Se 
had not stopped to throw on a wrapper; but, in 
her thin night-clothes, moist with the perspira- 


s Sir! I won't have 


a second 
It was the voice and hand of 


tion that made sleep a robber of strength instead 
of 
the cold pas 


restorer, ran down stairs and along 
» to the chamber where the strife 
she dreaded had commenced. 


a sweet 


said Mrs, 
How dare 


**Go back to your room, Barby!” 
Grayson, with anger in her voice. 
you interfere ?” 

a Barby ! Barby ! Oh, 
child, in a voice of anguish. 
Oh, take Georgy !” 

Hurt by the tone and words of Mrs. Grayson, 
Barbara retired slowly toward the door; seeing 
which, the child stood up screaming after her 
wildly, and fluttering his little hands as if they 
were wings to bear him to his beloved nurse. 
The tender heart of Barbara was not proof 
against this appeal, and she returned with hes- 
itating steps. 

** Didn't I tell you to go to your room!’ 
claimed Mrs. Grayson, passionately. 

‘*Yes, ma’am; but I can’t go. Let me take 
Georgy, won't you, please ?” 

The voice of Barbara was low, imploring, and 
husky with oppressive feeling; her face pale and 
distressed. 

‘Barby! Barby! Take Georgy!” 

The odds were against Mrs. Grayson, and she 
Georgy sprung into the arms of his 
who, with tear-covered face, bore him 


Zarby!” cried the 
**'Take Georgy ! 


nurse, 


| from the room. 


I want Barby!” | 
cried out the child, in a voice that expressed | 


But the mother might as well have spoken to | 


the wind. Georgy only cried the louder. 
**Do you hear, Sir! 
instant 


} 


Stop that erying this | 


‘‘T think, ma’am,” said the chamber-maid, 
soon after breakfast, ‘‘ that you’d better go ove 
and see Barby.” 

See Barby ! 
matter with her?” 

She's in bed yet.” 

bed!” 


Yes, ma’am. 


Why? Is any thing the 


And I think she’s right sick.’ 


Mrs. Grayson waited to hear no more, but 


| 
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went over quickly to the nursery, where she 
found Barbara in bed. 

‘* Are 3arby ?” she said, kindly, 
laying her hand upon her forehead, which she 
found hot with fever. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Barby, in a dull, 
half-unconscious manner. 

** How long have you felt sick ?” 

**T had a chill this morning.” 

‘** After you came from my room ?” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

** Have you any pain ?” 

‘*T feel so tight here, in my breast, that I can 
hardly breathe.” 

‘*Ts there pain as well as tightness ?” 

** When I take a long breath.” 

And then Barby lay very still and heavy, 
like one falling into semi-unconsciousness. 

There was no mistaking the fact. B irby 
was seriously ill. Some little resistance 
made by the children on attempting to remove 
them from her room; but the y yielded when 
told by their mother with a kushed, seri 
voice, and a hat ** Poor 
Barby was sick,” and must be kept very quiet. 

When the doctor, who was immediat ly call- 
“AVC l 
concern ; and when questioned earnestly by Mrs. 
Grayson on leaving her room, he said that it was 
an attack of acute pnuemonia. 

** Then she is in danger ?” said Mrs. Grayson, 
a pallor overspreading het 


vou sick, 


was 


us 


sober countenance, t 


ed, saw the sick girl, his countenance bet 


face. 

‘*In great danger, madam,” was the emphat- 
ic reply. 

** What is to be done ?” asked the lady, turn- 
ing her hands within and 
like one in 


around each other, 
pain and bewilderment of mind. 


} 


icines I leave in the i, 
doctor. 
**You will call in again to-day ?’ 
Yes. I will sce her before night. 
“*And you think her really in danger ?” 
Mrs. Grayson’s voice betrayed her great anx- 
iety. 


order prescribes 


No good can arise from concealing the fact, 
madam. Yes, the girl is in danger, as I have 
already told you.” 

** Don’t neglect her, doctor!” Mrs. Grayson’s 
voice choked. ‘*Oh, if we should lose Barby, 
what will we do?” 

True, true, kind-hearted, but not always con- 
siderate lady! what will you do without this 
humble, unattractive, unobtrusive little body, 
whose face, figure, and movements excite 
mirthfulness ridicule in strangers? You 
have forgotten Barby in your fashionable pleas- 
ures—forgotten her with a cruel forgetfulness, 
through which have been sapped the very foun- 
dations of her life—and now, we fear, consider- 
ition has come too late. What will you do 
without Barby? Did you only think of your- 
self and your children in this extorted exclama- 
tion? Perhaps yea, perhaps nay. The human 
heart is very selfish—very. 

** J will not neglect her, madam !” 


or 
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Did the doctor mean any thing by this em- 
phasis of the pronoun? Doubtless, for he look- 
ed steadily at Mrs. Grayson until her eyes fell. 
He had not been in attendance for years in her 
family without comprehending the position and 
duties of Barby. 

r, we will have no concealments with 
is unto death! 


sickness Yes, even 

A mysterious Providence ? 

Nothing of the kind. Her burdens were too 
heavy for her, and she has fallen by the way ; 
fallen, to rise no more—fallen just at the per 
when her heart was most in her duty, and th 
to whom ministered most in need of 
loving, patient care. Ah! if she 

if there had been for he , in 
Mrs. Grayson, a tithe of the regard 
in Which Barby held her children, this sad mar- 
tyrdom would not have taken place. But she 
did not mean to wrong Barby. None knew her 
better or valued her more. Did not Bar 
every thing to her? e from what 
cruel hardship she rescued her. True—all true. 
Yet, does this mend the wrong? Your hor 
s surely from a thonghtl 
posure to fire as through the t 
Dest 
or the where 

Day after day the fatal disease progressed 


VV 


she 


rightly considered : 


the heart of 


will burn down a 
ch of an evil in- 
cendi ‘tion waits not to ask the w hy 
fore. 

with a steadiness and rapidity that set medical 
and when it became at last 
irent to all that the time of Barby’s d 
at hand, 
on the household of Mrs. Grayson. 
What would they do without Barby ? he 
grown into the whole economy of things; 


defiance ; 


par 


a shadow of deep sorrow fell 


l was 
uy 


was a pillar in the goodly frame-work of that do- 
mestic temple; and how was she to be taken 
| away without a loss of strength and symmetry ? 
But death waits not on human affairs. The 
| feet of Barby were already bared for descent into 
| the river whose opposite shore touches the land 
of immortal beauty; and in spite of skill, care, 
regret, and sorrow the hour of her departure 
drew near, until it was at hand. 

True to the last, Barby’s thoughts dwelt always 
on the children; and she felt the disabilities of 
n evil only in the degree that it 
robbed them of the care she felt to be so needful 
to their comfort and happiness. If she heard 
Willy ery, or Georgy complain, she grew rest- 
troubled. © Every day she had them 
brought to her bedside that she might look at 
them, and utter, were it ever so feebly, a word 
of love. 

“Dear, dear! Won't I be well soon, doc- 
tor? What will the children do?” 

How many times was this said even after hope 
had failed in the physician’s heart. At last the 
time came when concealment from Barbara of 
her real state was felt to be wrong, and the 
duty of communication devolved upon Mrs. 
Grayson. 

** Barby!” she said, as she sat alone by her 


sickness as a 


less or 


‘bedside, forcing herself to speak because she 
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dared not any longer keep silence. ‘* Barby!” | as she spoke; ‘‘and I always feel when it is 


She repeated the name with so much feeling read as though he was near by and speaking to 
that the sick girl lifted her dull eves feebly to | me.” 


her face and looked at her earnestly. ‘* Barby, She closed her eves feebly again, and for a 
the doctor thinks you very ill.” little while lay very still. Then her lips moved, 
** Does he?” The tones were untroubled. and Mrs. Grayson bent low to catch the mur- 
“Yes; and we all think you ill, Barby.” mur of sound that floated out upon the air. 
*“*T know I'm very weak and sick, ma’am.” **Though I walk through the valley of the 
She sighed faintly. shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
‘If you should never get well, Barby ?” art with me.” 
**That is, if I should die.” There was no All was still again. Mrs. Grayson felt as she 
tremor in her feeble voice. had never felt before. It seemed to her as if 
‘Yes, Barby. Are you willing to go?” she were not alone with Barby, and she turned 


** If God pleases.” She said this reverently, | under the strong impression to see who had en- 


A 


as her eyelids closed. tered the room. But not to mortal eyes were 
* And you are not afraid to die?” any forms visible. And yet the impression not 
The eyes of Barby opened quickly. ;only remained but grew stronger, and with it 
‘*No ma’am,” she answered, with the sim- | came a sense of deep peace that lay upon her 

plicity of a child. soul like a benediction from heaven. All things 
**Youwhave a hope of heaven, Barby?” Mrs. | of natural life receded from her thought, taking 

Grayson tried to speak calmly, but her voice | with them their burden of care, anxiety, and 

could not wholly conceal the flutter in her | grief. 

heart, In this state of mind she sat for many minutes 
**Children go to heaven ?” like one entranced, looking at the face of Barby, 
“Tes.” | which actually seemed to grow beautiful. Then 
**T love children.” lthere came a gradual awakening. The con- 
‘ said no mor That was her answer. | sciousness of other presence grew feebler and 

After a pause Mrs ayson said: feebler, until Mrs. Grayson felt that she was 
** The doctor thinks you will not get well.” all alone with Barby? No! Barby had gone 
** As God wills it,” was her calm response. with the angels who came to bear her upward. 


“You have done your duty, Barby.” | Only the wasted and useless body was left be- 


**T have tried to, ma’am, and prayed God to | hind, never more to enshrine in its rough casket 


forgive me when I failed.’ | that spirit of celestial beauty. 
** You have read your Bible often ?” “It is over?” said the doctor, who called on 
“Every day.” A light gleamed over her | the next day to see his patient. 

countenance, | Yes, it is over,” re plied Mrs. Grayson, tears 
**You loved to read that good book ?” said | of true sorrow filling her eyes. 

Mrs. Grayson. ** How and when did she die?” 
**Oh yes. T always felt as if God’s angels} Mrs. Grayson told the simple but moving 


were near me when I read the Bible. Won't | story of Barby’s departure. 
you read me a chapter now? I haven't heard ** And went right up to heaven!” said the doe- 
even a verse since I was sick.” tor, turning his face partly away to hide the 
Mrs. Grayson took from a table Barby’s well- | signs of feeling. Then he added: ‘‘ I must take 
worn Bible, and read, with as firm a voice as she | a last look at Barby.” 
could command, one of the Psalms of David. And they moved to the room where her body, 
She did not attempt to make a selection, but | all ready for burial, was laid. On the wall of 
opened the book and read the first chapter on | this room hung a likeness of the nurse, surround- 
which her eyes rested. It was the twenty-third. | ed by the children to whom her life had been de- 
**'The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. | voted with such loving care. It was a most 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he | faithful likeness, giving all her living expression 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth | —for the sun had done the work of portraiture. 
my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of right- | After looking at the soulless face of the departed 
eousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I | one for a few moments the doctor turned to the 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, | almost speaking portrait and gazed at it for some 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy |time. Then taking a pencil from his pocket 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou pre- | he wrote these two words in a bold hand on the 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine | white margin below the picture— 


enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my| Barpara.” 

cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy | And turning away left the apartment with- 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and I | out a word. 

will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” | ~=In Mrs. Grayson’s nursery, richly framed, 


Mrs. Grayson shut the book and looked at | hangs this picture of ‘‘Sarmr Bareara;” and 
3arby. There was light all over her wasted | the children stand and look at it every day, and 
countenance, and her dull eyes had found a new | talk of her in hushed tones, almost reverently. 
lustre. Of her it may with truth be written, ‘ Blessed 
‘**It is God's word,” said the sick girl, smiling | are the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith 


a 
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the Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” ‘Though absent 
in body she is yet in spirit present by thought 
and k ve with the children she so tenderly cared 
for while in the flesh, and her intluence is ever 
leading to good states and prompting to right 
actions. 

Blessed Saint Barbara! The world knows 
you not, and the Church has failed to enroll 
you in the calendar of her worthies. But you 
are canonized for all that; and your memory is 
sacred in the hearts of children. Blessed Saint 
Barbara! If our dim eyes could penetrate the 
vail, we should see you clothed in immortal 
beauty ! 


BATTLE GOSSIP. 
os HE thing in the world I am most afi 
of is fear,” says old Montaigne; ‘and 
with good reason, that passion alone, in the trou- 
ble of it, exceeding all other accidents.” And 
yet extreme fear sometimes causes actions which 


the most daring courage would fail to urge men 
to. As in the first pitched battle the Romans 
lost against Hannibal, under the Consul Sem- 
pronius, a body of ten thousand foot, that had 
taken fright, ‘‘seeing no other escape for their 
fright, threw themselves headlong upon the great 
array of the enemy, which with wonderful force 
and fury they charged through and through and 
routed, with a very great slaughter of the Car- 
thaginians.” Courage is indispensable to the 
soldier; yet some of the greatest commanders 
have in their youth shown signs of nervousness. 
Philip of Macedon ran away, in his first battle. 
Sancho XII., King of Navarre, was surnamed 
‘“the Trembling,” because, going into battle, he 
Yet he 
was a truly brave man; for one of his friends 
attempting to comfort him by representing as 
less the dangers he was about encountering, the 
stout old king replied : 


was always seized with violent tremors. 


You understand me ill; 
for could my flesh know the peril my courage 
will presently carry it into, it would sink down 
to the ground.” That gallant general, Lord Hill, 
was so sensitive that in his youth he fainted at 
the sight of blood, and after he had entered the 
army fainted again, on beholding from his win- 
dow a prize-fight in the court. A lady once 
wondered how, with such sensitiveness, he was 
able to act with great coolness and vigor in the 
midst of dreadful scenes of carnage. ‘*‘I have 
still the same feelings,” said he; ** but in the 
excitement of battle all individual sensation is 
lost sight of.” 

Next to courage endurance is the greatest 
military virtue. The two qualities, in fact, go 
together; and have never had a finer example 
than in the wreck of a British transport ship in 
the Bay of Bengal, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. The vessel had sprung a great leak; and 
being about to sink, all efforts to relieve her be- 
ing vain, the Colonel commanding first put the 
women and children in the only boats which 
could be used, and then ranged his brave soldiers 


| upon deck under arms, told them their inevit- 
able fate, and, seeing the ship now about to give 
her last fatal lurch, ordered to “ present arms.” 
Thus, standing firmly in their ranks, no man 
moving or showing fear, they fired a volley as 
she sank, and went down standing at ease, in as 
fine order as though they had been arrayed upon 
parade ground. 

Since the days when Alexander the Great, 
marching at the head of his army through the 
borders of India, suffering with the soldiers ex- 
cessive thirst, yet threw away the casque full of 
water which was brought him in the presence of 
all, saying that one soldier is no better than an- 
other—since that day, the burning plains of In- 
dia have witnessed some noble examples of bray 

Sir William 
Napier relates that on one of the long marc! 


ery, endurance, and self-sacrifice. 


the Twenty-fifth Sepoys, being nearly maddened 


by thirst and heat, saw one of their water- 


riers approaching with full skins of water. ‘I A 
rushed toward him in crowds, tearing away the 
skins and struggling together, with loud cries ot 
**Water! water!” Atthat moment some half- 
dozen straggling soldiers of the Twenty-second 
came up, apparently exhausted, and asked for 
At once the generous Indians withheld 
r hands from the skins, forgot their own suf- 
ferings, and gave the fainting Europeans to 
drink; then they all moved on, the Sepoys car- 
rving the Twenty-second men’s muskets for them, 
patting them on the shoulders, and encouraging 
them to hold out. 
for a short time, but soon fell. 


It was in vain; they did so 
It was then dis- 
covered that these noble fellows were all wound- 
( 1, some deeply, but thinking there was to be 
another fight, they had concealed their hurts, 
and forced nature to sustain the loss of blood, 
the pain of wounds, the burning sun, the long 
marches, and the sandy desert, that their last 
moments might be given to their country on an- 
other field of battle. 

Women have shown as great coolness and 
intrepidity in battle as men. The celebrated 
Captain Molly gained her grade of sergeant 
from Washington’s own hand at the battle of 
Monmouth, where, her husband being shot down 
at the gun he was serving, and the gun about to 
be abandoned, she took his place, and did no 
little injury to the enemy, while her cool bravery 
won the admiration of all beholders. She had 
already distinguished herself at Fort Clinton, 
where, the Americans being about to retreat 
from it, she rushed back to her husband's gun, 
with the lighted match he had dropped in his 
flight, and touched off the piece. It was the last 
gun fired in the fort. Women soldiers have not 
been so rare in modern times as the rude life 
would seem to warrant. The spice of romance 


found in rough campaigning experiences seems 
to have its charms for the fairer and weaker sex. 
In 1739 died Christian Davies, who ‘‘ served sev- 
eral years with great valor in the Enniskillen 
Regiment, but receiving a wound at the battle of 
Aghrim, was discovered.” Her biography was 
published in 1741, with the following title: 
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THE 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
MRS. CHRISTIAN DAVIES, 
THE 


BRITISH AMAZON, 
MOTHER 


ROSS; 


Who served as 


a yot-Soldier and Dragoon, in several 
Campaigns, under King William and the late Duke of 
Marlboroug containing Variety of Transactions, both 
erious and diverting: wherein she gave surprising Proof 


f ¢ uge, Strength, and Dexterity in handling all Sorts 


vf Weapons, rarely to be met with in the contrary Sex. 

Her first fight was the battle of Lauden, where 
was wounded in the ankle. Here she said: 
*T heard the Cannon play, and the small Shot 
rattle about which, at first, 
a sort of Panick, having not been used to such 
rough Music.” 


she 


me, threw me into 


Among other adventures of this singular wo- 


wh 


man, ile in Flanders, she gained the afiec- 
tions of a burgher’s daughter, which led to a 
lnuel with a rival lover, a sergeant of the same 


regiment, who had insulted, the lady in question, 


and was wounded. For this she was impris- 


med, the sergeant’s wounds being considered 
mortal, The father of the young lady obtained 
the release of our heroine, her arrears of pay, and 


her discharge. She escaped from this love af- 


ron the plea that she was sensible that the 


} 


fiat 


a poor foot-soldier, at the same time remarking 


to the young lady, that ‘‘although.no more than | 


4 common sentinel, she had as much honor as a 
general, and purposed to gain a commission by 
bravery.” An odd adventure subsequently be- 
fell her, for a child was laid to her charge, as 


being the father, and refusing to expose the per- | 


jury of the mother, she defrayed the expense of 
the infant, who did not live above a month. 
When her sex was discovered she resumed the 
feminine apparel; but she never lost the mas- 
culine roughness contracted in her former cam- 
paigns, and was always ready for any rude ad- 
venture. Once, riding 


1 mare, on which she car- 
ried provisions, she offered to race her against 
the horse of a Captain Montgomery, who had 
ridiculed her mount. The manner in which she 
relates the story is very characteristic. She says: 
**T offered to run the Mare against his Horse for 
a Pistole, and we would both ride. Brigadier 
Godfrey, who was by, laid another Pistole on 
my Side. We both went to the place chosen 
to run upon, and starting at the beat of Drum, 
placed to give the Signal, he suffer’d me to keep 
pace with him for some time; but finding he 
was going to leave me, I made a furious Push 
at him, flung Man and Horse into a Ditch, and 
thus won the The Brigadier langh’d 
heartily at my Stratagem, the Captain was half 
angry, but I got a couple of pistoles; for the 
srigadier gave me that. he had won, and I did 
not much concern myself, nor should I have giv- 
en myself any Trouble had he been irritated, for 


face! 


1er would not bestow his daughter’s hand on | 


‘ 
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I may safely say I had as little Fear about me 
as any Man in the Army.” 

It is pleasant to know that though she occa- 
sionally drank a little too much, this Amazon 
was otherwise virtuous and beyond reproach, 
while her devotion to her husband, in his old 
age, was most exemplary, and indeed, by Jong- 
continued watching at his bedside, led to her 
own death. 

Augustina, the heroine of Saragossa, is a fa- 
mous instance of female bravery and military 
enthusiasm. She was ah: 
ty-two when, in 1809, her native 
sieged by the French. 


girl of twen- 
was be- 
While carrying refresh- 
ments to the soldiers she arrived at the battery 
of the Portillo at the very moment when the 


indsome 


French fire had absolutely destroyed every per- 
son that was stationed in it. The citizens and 
soldiers for the moment hesitated to re-man the 
guns. Augustina rushed forward over the wound- 
ed and the slain, snatched a match from the hand 
of a dead artilleryman, and fi “a twenty- 
six pound gun, made 
luring the 
iege; and having stimulated her fellov 
| by this daring intrepidity, to fresh 


er; then jumping upon the 
Th 


] 
} 


a solemn vow ver to quit It alive ¢ 


citizens, 
exertions, 
| they instantly rushed into the battery, and again 


oT 


pened a tremendous fire on the enemy. 

At Matagorda, near Cadiz, in 1810, Mrs. Ret- 
son, a sergeant’s wife, was tending the wounded, 
when, during a fearful cannonade, a cry for wa- 
ter arose, 


A drum-boy was ordered to procure 
some from the well, which was in the centre of 


the battery. The little fellow hesitated, and 
stood dangling the bucket in his hand. ‘* Why 


don’t you go for water ?” exclaimed the surgeon. 
poor thing's frightened,” interrupted Mrs. 
| Retson, *‘an’ nae wonder; gie me the bucket, 
my man, an’ [ll gang mysel’.” Seizing the 
bucket from the trembling hand of the boy, the 
intrepid heroine, stumbling over the bodies of 
the dead, amidst the roars of artillery and the 
groans of the wounded, hurried on to the well. 
| The instant that she had lowered the bucket a 
shot cut the rope! 


Nothing daunted, however, 
with the assistance of a seaman she recovered 
the vessel, had the rope splice d, and bore the 
precious liquid to the parched lips of the wound- 
ed. During the hottest of the fire, and when it 
was almost impossible to remove from the para- 
pets without being struck, Mrs. Retson, young 
in years, and blooming in health and beauty, re- 
fused to leave her husband, or remove from the 
spot where she was of such admirable service. 
When it was found necessary to repair one of 
the embrasures, she alone, with perfect compos- 
ure, entered, and, in the face of the enemy, re- 
mained till she had completed all that could be 
done. 

It is singular how many battles 
fought on Sundays and holidays. 


rave been 
The Devil, 


who presides over the horrors of war, would seem 
to take a peculiar pleasure in setting his victims 
by the ears on the very days when they should 
set their hearts to worship God, and when their 
own kith and kin at home are praying to be pre- 


| 
| 
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served ‘ from battle ar murder, eae from sud- 
den death.” The battle of Ravenna, in which, 
according to the old chronicler, shot of a 
double cannon did kill forty men,” was fought 
on Easter Sunday, 1572. The victory of ‘Tow- 
ton was gained by Edward of York against King 
Henry on Palm Sunday, 1461; an old historian 
remarks that ‘‘this day was celebrated with 
lances instead of palms.” Warwick the king- 
maker was beaten at Barnet, ten years after, on 
Easter Sunday, 1471. The battle of Edgehill, 
one of the first between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament, was fought on Sunday, October 2 
1642, and it is related that Cromwell viewed 
the contest from ‘ighboring church-tower. 
** Loudon Hill” was fought on Sunday, June 1, 
1679. The defeat of Aghrim occurred on Sun- 
day, July 12, 1691. The great victory of Ram- 
illies was gained by Marlborough on Whitsun- 
day, May 12, 1706. Passing over many oth r | 
instances, we come to the Duke of Wellington’s 
campaigns, 


**one 


a 


in which some of the chief actions 
took place on holidays. The “Iron Duke” had 
a fondness for fights, which he must 
have contracted in the land of his birth—sweet 
Ireland! The action of Vimiera was fou 
Sunday, August 21, 1808. That of Fuentes 
d’Onore was gained on Sunday, May 5,1811. On 

19, 1812, Lord Wel- 
and determined order 
must be carried by 


Sunday 


ght on 


Sunday evening, January 
lington issued the brief 
that Ciudad Rodrigo 
sault this evening at seven o'clock.’ The bat- 
tle of Orthez was fought on Sunday, February 
27, 1814; that of Toulouse on Easter Sunday 
of the same year; and, finally, the battle of | 
Waterloo, in which the Duke closed the career 
of his great antagonist—whom, it is curious to 
know, he never in his life saw—was decided on 
Sunday, June 18, 1815. Coming down to our 
own times, we find that the battle of Inkermann 
November 5, 1854; and 
the great Indian rebellion broke out on Sunday, | 
the 10th of May, 1857, at Meerut. 

Of our own battles, that of New Orleans was 
fought on Sunday, January 8, 1815; but the 
following list shows the singular fact that, of the 
actions in our Revolutionary War, but one of 
importance was fought on Sunday. It is prob- 
able that our troops, wearied and ill-provided, 
were glad to rest on the first day of the week ; 
and very likely Washington, so far as he could | 
control the events of a campaign, refrained fron 
interference with this day of peace. 
Lexington, April 19, 1775 ee 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775 
Quebee (Siege of), December Sunday. 
Long Island (or Brooklyn), August 27, 1776 Wednesday. 
Harlem Plains, September 16, 1776 + Monday. 
White Plains, October 28, 1776............ Monday. 
Fort Washington, November 16, 1776 Saturday. 
Trenton, December 26, 1776.... Thursday. 
Princeton, January 3, 1777 Friday. 
Bennington, Aucust 16, 1777 . Saturday. 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777... -.. Thursday. 
Saratoga (first battle). September 19, 1777. . Friday. 
Saratoga (second battle), October 7, 1777... Tuesday. 
Germantown, October 4, 1777 . Saturday. 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, Oct. 6, 1777 Monday. 


as- 


was fought on Sunday, 


. Wednesday. 
Saturday. 


28 


| the whole time of the 
| the face of the British that they could not 


Red Bank, October 22, 1777... Wednesday. 
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June 2 
W J ily 4, 
Quake r r Hil li (Rhode Island), 
Savannah (captured), 
Brier Creek, March 3, 
Stono Ferry, June 20. 
Stony Point, July 16, 1779. 
Savannah (abandoned), Octo be r9, 177 
Guiiford Court House, March 15, 1 
Charleston (surrendere 

Waxhaws, May 

Springfield, June 

July 30, 


Monmouth, 


Aug. § 
December 29, 


Rocky Mount, 


Hangi 

Camden Wednesday 
Cowpens, January 17, 17 Wednesday 
Hobkirk’s Hill, Apri 
— 
ine 19, 


9, 17 


ugusta 
Ninety-six, 
Jamestown, 
Eutaw Springs, S 
Yorktown (<i 


New York (Evacuation 


Mon 
Frid 
October 

f), Nov 


render), 


Monmouth, which was thus the only import- 
ant action of the whole fought on 
Sunday, was farther remarkable as a day of in- 
tense Many of the soldiers died from the 
1eat without being wounded, and a dif- 
erent temperature might have had an important 
The weath- 
fate of many a battle in 
the world’s history. At Solferino, the retreat 
of the Austrians was protected by a tremendous 
storm, which prevented the victorious French 
and Sardinians from a bloody pursuit. At Wa- 
terloo the heavy rain 1ight of the 
17th of June prevented greater sl ughter r, as the 
shots seldom rose after they had once touched 
the ground, and never bounded along like when 
the ground is shells also frequently 
buried themselves, and when they exploded, pro- 
duced no other effect than throwing up fount- 
ains of mud. Napoleon's retreat through Rus- 
sia was rendered fatal altogether by the fearful 
winter, of which the Russians shrewdly availed 
themselves. At the Battle of Plassey, in 1757, 
a heavy shower of rain against which the British 


Revolution, 


heat. 


alone, 


upon the result of the action. 
er has influenced the 


during the 1 


ary 5 


| preserved their ammunition, so damaged that of 


their enemies that the firing on that side for a 
while was almost discontinued. The defeat 
Falkirk Moor on the 17th of January, 1746, was 
attributed to a violent storm of rain and wind 
action, which beat so in 


at 
at 


see 


before them; spoiled the ammunition in the act 


| of loading ; rendered their arms almost useless, 
| and made the ground so slippery and heavy that 


the artillery could not be brought up. And, 
finally, at the battle of Cressy, according to 
Froissart, ‘‘ There fell a great rain and eclipse, 
with a terrible thunder; and before the rain 
there came flying over both battles a great num- 
ber of crows, for fear of the tempest coming. 
Then anon the air began to wax clear, and the 
sun to shine fair and bright, the which was right 
in the Frenchmen’s eyes and on the English- 
men’s backs.” ‘The rain is said to have rendered 
the bow-strings of the Genoese archers useless, 
but the English, having kept their bows in cases, 
were not affected by the weather. 


-.... Sunday 
Saturday 
i i78.. Saturday 
iS... Tuesday. 
| .... Tuesday. 
Sunday, 
4 te. Friday. 
| ).... Saturday 
Monday. 
Wednesday 
Monday. 
.-. Wednesday 
Friday 


But the weather is not the only seemingly 
trivial circumstance which has affected seriously 
the fate of armies. During the *‘ Seven Years’ 
War” the French troops were so harassed by 
mice, which destroyed their provisions, that, ac- 
ording to a news-item in the London Gazette, 
for November 17, 1761, they ‘‘demanded from 

1c country of Eichsfeld and Hohenstein four 
hundred cats; one hundred had been already 
lclivered to them. The motive for the demand 
3, that the mice ate up their magazines.” 

And, on the other hand, when Marlborough 
was besieging the town of Aire, in the French 
Netherlands, his army, cut short of provisions 
hy the loss of several boats-full to the enemy, 
found a supply of grain where one would little 
look for it. General Stearne relates that ‘‘ the 
soldiers found concealments under ground which 
the mice had laid up for their winter store, and 
that in such abundance that it was a great re- 
lief to us toward the end of the siege. These 
hoards were from four to six feet under ground, 
and in many of them our men found some pecks 
of corn.” 

There are many instances 
horses, sold out of the army 
employments, remembering and obeying, years 
after, the sound of a regimental trumpet. At 
the battle of Waterloo some of the horses, as 
they lay on the ground, having recovered from 
the first agony of their wounds, commenced eat- 
ing the grass about them, thus surrounding them- 
selves with a circle of bare ground, the limited 
extent of which showed their weakness; others 


of worn-out cavalry 
and used in menial 


were noticed quietly grazing in the middle of the | 


field, between the two hostile lines, their riders 
having been shot off their backs. Whenever a 
charge of cavalry passed near them, these horses 
would form themselves in the rear of their 
mounted companions, and, without riders, gal- 
lop with the rest, neither stopping nor flinching 
when the encounter took place. 
ing instance than this even occurred at the bat- 
tle of Magenta, where a dog belonging to a lieu- 
tenant of the foreign legion marched into action 
with his master, and the two were mortally 
wounded almost at the same instant. The faith- 
ful animal had sufficient strength to crawl to his 
master’s side, and expired licking his wounds. 
The drummers of one of the Zouave companies 
owned a dog, who accompanied his masters every 
where. Now this company led the charge in 
one part of the field of Solferino; and as the 
drummers marched in front of the company, and 
the dog marched in front of the drums, this 
brave animal had actually the honor of leading 
one of the most brilliant charges in the whole 
war. It is pleasant to know that the noble ani- 
mal escaped unwounded, and is now the pet of 
his regiment in Paris. 

The late war was farther remarkable for the 
successful use, made by Napoleon III. on sev- 
eral occasions, of balloons, for reconnoitring the 
position and movements of the enemy. The 


brothers Godard, celebrated French aeronauts, 
made several successful ascensions, taking with 
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them engineers and officers, who thus gained 
important information. It was, indeed, report- 
ed that the French victory at Solferino was due, 
to some extent, to important information of the 
enemy’s movements, procured by means of an 
ascension performed by some of the staff of the 
Emperor. Balloons were used at the battle of 
Liege, at the commencement of the French Rev- 
olution. Experienced engineers ascended anid 
reported on the position and movements of th« 
Austrian army. Continual notice was afforded 
of whatever occurred in the Austrian camp, 
the number of their artillery, and their motions, 
by notes thrown down among the French troops, 
and attacks were consequently made against the 
enemy’s most assailable points. They were also 
employed by the French at the battle of Fleurus, 
during the siege of Mentz, and subsequently at 
that of Ehrenbreitstein. The balloon, in all 
these instances, proved serviceable; and espe- 
cially at the latter place, the height of the fort- 
ress rendering it impossible to reconnoitre the 
internal portions in any other manner. 

Paper and pencils of different colors were pro- 
vided for the engineers who ascended, and the 
signs being previously decided on, the paper, 
when marked, was fastened to an arrow-like rod, 
loaded at one end and pointed in order to fix 
itself upright in the ground. To the other end 
was attached a small silk flag, and being dropped 
in the ground within reach of the French, the 
desired information was communicated. 
| ‘There is an old story that the Dutch, the 
Yankees of those days, when Van ‘Tromp literal- 
ly swept the seas with a broom at his mast-head, 
used to sell powder and shot to such of their 
enemies as came into action ill-provided with 
those necessaries. It is notorious that, during 
the Mexican war, American merchants sold 
large quantities of ammunition to the enemy, 
especially on the Californian coast, where, in the 
years 47 and ’48, it was no unusual thing for 
Yankee merchant-vessels to be caught by United 
| States cruisers loaded with powder for the Mex- 
ican troops. But it has happened ere now that 
| the enemy’s shot have been very eagerly gath- 
ered up to keep up a fire which would otherwise 
| have slackened. The Duke of Wellington was 
| once in this predicament; and more recently at 
the siege of Sebastopol, by a general order dated 
October 24, 1854, the Commander -in-Chief 
authorized ‘‘ the payment of four-pence for each 
small shot, and six-pence for each large shot 
which may be brought into the camp of Lieu- 
| tenant-Colonel Gambier, Royal Artillery, near 
the light division, by any soldier or seaman.” 

Suwarrow, the great Russian bear, had the 
name of a conquered city struck upon the mus- 
| ket-balls he found in its magazines, and gave 
| one to each of his soldiers by way of a medal; 


and in like manner the Prussian soldiers, en- 
gaged at Waterloo, received from their Govern- 
ment medals cast from the cannon taken from 
the French on that occasion—a more gratifying 
decoration, one would think, than that provided 
for the English soldiers, which was of silver. 
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modore Perry, with like brevity, reported, ‘* We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours ;” but 
both were beaten by General Sir Robert Boyd, 
who, while Governor of Gibraltar, having need 
of beef for his garrison, wrote to the agent in 
England this laconic dispatch: ‘‘ Browne, Beef, 
Boyd.” Browne sent the stores, with the reply : 

3ovd, Beet, Browne.” This recalls the story 
f Peter de Dreux, the celebrated fighting bishop 
of Beauvais, who, being taken in arms by Rich- 


ard Cceur de Lion, was imprisoned and fettered | * 


for personal injuries during his own captivity. 
Pope Celestine III. remonstrated in behalf of 
the prelate, to whom, in reply, the King sent the 
Bishop’s helmet and armor to Rome, with this 


neat dispatch taken from Genesis xxxvii, 32, | 


‘* Know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 
The Pope declined further intercession, and re- 
plied, “‘ That the coat the King had sent did not 
belong to a son of the Church but of the camp; 
and the prisoner, therefore, was at Richard's 
mercy. 


THE SKATERS. 


IKE clouds they scud across the ice, 
Jd His hand holds hers as in a vice; 
The moonlight strikes the back-blown hair 
Of handsome Madge and Rupert Clare. 


The ice resounds beneath the steel : 
It groans to feel his spurning heel ; 
While ever with the following wind 
A shadowy skater flits behind. 


‘‘ Why skate we thus so far from land ? 
Oh! Rupert Clare, let go my hand! 

I can not see—I can not hear- 

The wind about us moans with fear!” 


His hand is stiffer than a vice, 

His touch is colder than the ice, 

His face is paler than the moon 

That paves with light the lone lagoon! 


‘*Oh! Rupert Clare, I feel—I trace 

A something awful in your face! 

You crush my hand—you sweep me on- 
Until my breath and sense are gone!” 


His grasp is stiffer than a vice, 
His touch is colder than the ice ; 
She only hears the ringing tune 
Of skates upon the lone lagoon. 


‘©Qh, Rupert Clare! sweet Rupert Clare! 
For Heaven's mercy hear my prayer! 

I could not help my heart, you know— 
Poor Willy Gray—he loves me so!” 


His grip is stiffer than a vice, 

His lip is bluer than the ice; 
While ever thrills the ringing tune 
Of skates along the lone lagoon. 
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wrote, Veni, vidi, vici;” and 


we Rupert Clare! whe ‘re are your eyes ? 
The rotten ice before us lies! , 
You dastard! Loose your hold, I say !— 
O God! 


Where are you, Willy Gray ?” 


A shrick that seems to split the sky— 
A wilder light in Rupert’s eye— 

She can not—can not loose that grip ; 
His sinewy arm is round her hip! 


But like an arrow on the wind 

The shadowy skater scuds behind ; 

The lithe ice rises to the stroke 

Of steel-shod heels that seem to smoke. 


He hurls himself upon the pair— 

He tears his bride from Rupert Clare— 
His fainting Madge, whose moist eyes say, 
Ah! here, at last, is Willy Gray! 


The lovers stand with heart to heart— 
‘*No more,” they ery, ‘no more to part!” 
But still along the lone lagoon 

| The steel skates ring a ghostly tune! 


And in the moonlight, pale and cold, 
|The panting lovers still behold 

The self-appointed sacrifice 

Skating toward the rotten ice! 


COUSIN MAURICE. 
| ‘*Now God be thanked for years enwrought, 
With love that softens yet.” 

\ ILLY DENNIS was an orphan, but she 
4 had never known any of the sorrow or 
hardship that the name is apt to imply. Losing 
both parents in infancy, she had become the pet 
and spoiled darling of her mother’s only brother, 
John Ayre, Esquire, of Ayre Hall, and the very 
sunshine and brightness of the stately old man- 
sion, from the time her baby feet began to patter 
about its oaken floors, till now, when she sat, in 
| girlis h dignity, at the head of her uncle’s table, 
| the mistress of the whole establishment. Petted 
land indulged she had been, to a degree that 
| would have ruined a temper less sweet and sun- 
ny, a heart less loving and unselfish. Willful and 
impetuous she certainly was, saucily conscious of 
her own sway over all the hearts around her, 
and doubtless abusing her power at times with 
naughty caprice; but for all that she was ver) 
charming and lovable, not more through 
beauty of her face than through her blithe kind- 
liness of voice and manner, which told truly how 
innocent and loving was the young heart with- 
in. 

Mr. Ayre was a widower, with two sons, but 
no daughte rs; so that Milly had no rival what- 
lever in the household affections. She was the 
| centre for all, and each of the three, in his own 
way, made her very necessary to his happiness. 
| For her uncle she had a hundred small services 
| to perform, not one of which, in his estimation, 
could be properly rendered by any one else ; and 


€ 
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Washington and Maurice, in a less material 
Wash- 
ington, the older son, was full ten years her sen- 
ior, and, like his father, a true country gentleman 
—fond of all out-door life, and spending his time 
partly in superintending a large plantation in- 
herited from his mother, and partly in field- 
He was not intellectual or highly cul- 
tivated, but he had a large fund of good nature 
and mirthfulness, and kept the Hall continually 
full of his friends and companions, liking no- 
thing better than to bring Milly among them, 
and see them fascinated by her girlish prettiness 
and piquant manners. 

Milly was very fond of Cousin Washington, 
and very willing to entertain him, and his friends 
as well, in her own bewitching, coc 


way, Were quite as dependent upon her. 


sports, 


juettish way ; 
but after all, her true companion and best friend 
at Ayre Hall was her Cousin Maurice. He was 
but three years older than herself, and they had 
grown up together, played, and studied, and read 
together, sharing all tastes and sympathies and 
enjoyments, until they were nearer and dearer 
to each other than even brothers and sisters are 
apt to be. 

They were very unlike, too. Milly was al- 
ways childlike and impetuous: one saw the vari- 
able, impulsive feeling in every flash of her dark- 
fringed eyes, every expression of her mobile face, 
every curve and line of her exquisite mouth, 


which made one think involuntarily of those 


pretty lines: 
“ Your lips are like the prophet-flower 
When thus they quivering close, my love; 
We're sure to have a summer shower 
From the blue eyes that rain above.” 


She was caressing and demonstrative, loving to 


be petted herself and to lavish tokens of her | 


tenderness on those around her. 
reserve in her nature, no suspicion, no coldness 
where she gave her confidence and affection ; and 
just as fascinating and irresistible as the sun- 
shine itself was the charm of her bright, frank 
cheerfulness and gayety, which seemed to fear 
no possibility of change or sorrow. Indeed, there 


was no possibility of abiding change for such a| 


disposition as hers. One felt instinctively that 
however she might shrink and tremble, or even 
be beaten down entirely in the storm of affliction, 
she would yet spring up, buoyant and hopeful 


again, and by the light in her own spirit shed | 


brightness on the dreariest paths. 


Maurice was a complete contrast to much of | 


this. He was grave, thoughtful, reserved, un- 
demonstrative ; living much within himself, and 
truly dependent for love and companionship upon 
only one living being, who was Milly. Not that 
he was lacking in affection for his father and 
brother; he loved both sincerely and earnestly, 
but he had little intellectual sympathy with 
them, and was self-sufficient without them. It 


was only Milly who possessed the key to the se- | 


cret chambers of his soul, who inspired him with 
courage to do or dare every thing for her sake, 
who by a word or touch could dispel the shadow 
of gloom and depression that sometimes, without 


There was no | 


reason, clouded his life ; and who had first stirred 
for him the fountain of sweet and bitter waters 
that lies in every human soul, waiting for the 
moving breath of its master-spirit. 

When or how this love had made itself mani- 
fest to him he hardly knew. It had grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength, 
until it was now the most vital principle of his 
life, deep-rooted, wide-spreading, influencing ev- 
ery thought, purpose, and act. Yet such was 
his habit of reserve and his power of self-control, 
that no one ever suspected the feeling he cher- 
ished so sacredly, the hope .in which all his 
dreams of happiness centred. He chose that 
it should be so, for his excessive sensitiveness 
could not bear that any rude hand should touch 
so delicate and exquisite a flower. It was with 
an inward pang sometimes that he felt that 
Milly herself was as unconscious as the rest. It 
would have made him quite happy if she had 
been a little timid and reserved with him; if 
he could have seen any bashful shrinking away 
when he came near, any hidden emotion reveal- 
ing itself in downcast eyes or causeless blushes ; 
| any token, in short, that he might have recog- 
nized as an answer to, something similar in him- 
self. But he never did. Milly was as open as 

daylight with him always, just as frank and af- 
| fectionate and demonstrative at seventeen as she 
| had been at seven. It was somewhat of a trial 
to hear her musical, merry voice calling him 
all manner of playful, caressing names; to have 
her fairy fingers busied about his person, tying 
his cravat the better to suit her taste, smoothing 
| his hair, or more frequently rumpling the curly 
brown locks in mischievous fondness; or to feel 
her light kiss on his cheek after any little ab- 


| sence—and know that his father and his brother 
shared the same favors equally with himself; 
when there was a passion burning in his heart 
which longed to clasp and close her for his own 
sole possession, to be divided with no one on 
earth. 

Why he never gave her any idea of his real 
feeling I can hardly tell. It was partly because 
of his constitutional lack of the demonstrative 
faculty, partly some little fear of what the result 
might prove; but more especially, I think, be- 
cause his fine sense of honor and delicate consid- 
eration shrank from trammeling her with any 
engagement while she was yet so young and her 
heart so untried. He would wait until she was 
older, until others had sought but failed to win 
his treasure; and then he would tell her of the 
love he had hoarded for months and years, hid- 
den in his secret soul as its most precious jewel, 
and kept sacred and pure until it was worthy of 
even her acceptance. So (he said to himself, in 
the simplicity of his hopeful trust) she would 
accept it, and wear it, and crown his life with 
gladness and blessing. 

So Maurice dreamed, and the years went on, 
each one adding new grace and loveliness to 
Milly, until she had reached the maturity of 
eighteen summers. had 


| 


Unconscious as she 


been, and still continued to be, of any thing more 


than cousinly affection on Maurice’s part, she 
was nevertheless very well versed in all the signs 
and tokens of the tender passion in other quar- 
ters. Washington’s friends had acquired a habit 
of coming quite as often to the Hall when he was 
not there as when he was, and more than one 
of them had laid desperate siege to the heart of 
his fair cousin. Dating from her sixteenth birth- 
day, when partly astonished, and partly fright- 
ened, but a great deal more amused than either, 
she had refused her “ first offer,” up to any time 
within the two years, Milly might have been 
mistress of any one of half a dozen plantations, 
far or near, if she had only chosen. 

But she did not choose. She laughed, danced, 
sang, and flirted with her hapless lovers, one and 
all, giving no more of her smiles to the one than 
the many, and keeping provokingly heart-whole 
herself through every thing. She enjoyed it 
with all her might, too; admiration and hom- 
age, though not necessary to her existence as 


they become to some beauties, were nevertheless | 


very pleasant to the little lady; for she was by 
no means exempt from the small vanities and 
triumphs of her sex and her belle-ship. Maurice 
looked on at all this with no great concern. It 
is true he would have liked a quiet walk or talk 
with Milly much oftener than he could get it 
nowadays, for even when she was at home the 
Hall was almost always full of visitors who 
claimed the largest half of her time. Visitors 
in whom he took but small interest, moreover ; 
but he bore it patiently, seeing Milly delighted 
in her hostess-ship, and comforted himself with 


the conviction that all this would have an end | 


in the course of time. She would tire of so 
much gayety, such constant society, begin to 
long by-and-by for a different, a deeper experi- 
ence of her own heart and life, and failing (as 
he knew she had failed) to find it in any love 
that had yet been offered to her, would turn at 
last to him, and know there was the rest she 
sought. This was Maurice's faith, and he rest- 
ed in it, and was content; while Milly danced 
through her summer-time as joyously as ever, 
and just as unconscious of all his dreams and 
theories concerning her. 

There came a new guest to Ayre Hall in these 
days—a young Mr. Richard Thornton, whose 
father had been an old friend of Mr. Ayre. 
was a Northerner, traveling over the South, and 


old friend. Mr. Ayre was delighted to revive 
old times and old memories in this unexpected 
way, and therefore Mr. Richard Thornton was 
most hospitably urged to make the Hall his home 
for a prolonged visit. It is recorded of him that 
he felt unable, by reason of certain engagements 
calling him to pursue his travels without delay, 
to accept the invitation for longer than one night, 
until Milly was called in by her uncle to give 
her welcome to the stranger; whereupon his en- 
gagements seemed suddenly to diminish in im- 
portance, and the one night extended itself finally 
into a fortnight. For he proved a most agree- 
able guest indeed, and won favor in the eyes of 


He | 
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Mr. Ayre down to Milly 
while. 
first to feel the difference 
between him and the other men around her. 
He had the advantage of liaving traveled much 
and been much in society, which gave him a 
certain grace and ease of manner that pleased 
her taste at once, even before she discovered that 
he was really as cultivated and accomplished as 
he appeared to be. But it was not long befor: 
her womanly instinct found out his true refine- 
ment of mind as well as manner; and she thor- 
oughly liked and admired him before he had 
been many days at the Hall. Maurice liked 
him too, notwithstanding a little dread of th« 
effect of his manifold attractions upon Milly. 
He had been a student, like himself, and read, 
and loved, and appreciated books more after his 
own fashion than any one Maurice had met be- 
fore. There was no resisting the pleasure of 
{this sympathy. It had a new charm in it, and 
| he gave himself up to it frankly, thinking it fool- 
|ish, after all, to apprehend any danger to his 
| cherished hopes from a mere passing visitor, 
| whom they might never see again. 
| 
| 
| 


all the household, from 
herself, in a very little 
Perhaps she was the 


Milly, being unconscious of these hopes, how- 
ever, did not feel exactly as Maurice did about 
Mr. Thornton. She neither wished nor believed 
that she should never see him again. Indeed, 

|} it would have given her an unaccountable pain 
; if any one had told her that this pleasant visit 
| was to be the end, as well as the beginning, of 
|an acquaintance which had interested her so 
much. She had, in general, a very capricious 
and careless way of receiving the compliments 
and attentions of her admirers. They half- 
| amused, half-gratified her girlish vanity, with- 
out waking the slightest real fecling. But it 
was different with this man, and she almost 
wondered at herself for the secret pleasure which 
fluttered through her heart at any token of ad- 
mniration from him. 

Not that she was at all in love with Mr. 
Thornton. She did not imagine any thing of 
the sort, and such a thought would have shamed 
her inexpressibly if it had entered her mind. 
But she was more interested in him than in any 
man she had ever met: he had wakened new 
emotions, excited strange, vague desires and an- 
ticipations altogether unknown before. Now, if 


}at any time, Maurice should have told her his 
brought a letter from his father to his father’s | 


secret; for her heart, in this first troubling of 
its deep waters, could have comprehended his 
yearning love, and in its new perception of its 
own desires and needs, would have given itself 
up, fully and gladly perhaps, to his keeping. 
But Maurice did not see this; so he lost his last 


, and best opportunity. 


Milly, having nothing else half so exciting 
or pleasant to think about, dreamed of Richard 
Thornton, and dwelt upon all the little inci- 
dents of his visit until she had learned by heart, 
literally, almost every thing he had said or done 
while at Ayre Hall. Especially she recalled, 
with a blush and tremor of detight, his few last 
words spoken for her hearing alone: 
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‘*T shall come again soon, very soon, if I may 
—ifI dare! Will you promise me welcome for 
another visit?” 

And then the sudden warm pressure of her 
hand, the hasty gesture with which he half car- 
ried it to his lips, and then dropped it with such 
a glow upon his face! Milly Dennis treasured 
it all in her secret heart, and Maurice Ayre 
would have had bitterness and despair in his 
could he have known how often the sweet flush 
on her cheek and the tremulous gladness of lips 
and caused same untold 
memories and unspoken anticipations. Poor 
Maurice! it would have been better if he had 
known, for then the blow would not have come 
with such terrible force at last. 

For Mr. Richard Thornton did come again, 
and that within as short a time as he could find 
any sensible excuse for coming. Maurice was 
by, and saw the welcome which she gave him, 
and his first real pang of jealousy was caused by 
the unwonted pleasure that he saw she felt in 
the return. He began to think it was indeed 


eyes were by those 


time that he should speak to her; and day by | 
day after that watched eagerly for an opportu- 


nity. But he never could find her alone long 
enough to exchange five words with her. 


beach-party, or picnic, or riding expedition, 
planned for Mr. Thornton’s benetit, which oc- 
cupied every day; and then there were moon- 
light sails on the river, or long-continued strolls 
up and down the shady avenues of the extensive 
lawn, in which Milly was always appropriated 
by Mr. Thornton, who seemed especially to en- 
joy this sort of exercise; or else a dancing party 
in the house evening after evening. And so the 
days and weeks went on, full of wild, sweet ex- 
citement to Milly, learning for the first time 


‘‘love’s young dream; but to Maurice more 


and more full of doubts, and longings, and anx- | 


jous fears. 

The second visit came to an end after three 
weeks, however, and he breathed freely again. 
It was not possible, he thought, that any harm 
could have been done in so short a time. Rich- 
ard Thornton was a mere stranger still, an un- 
tried acquaintance ; and however much he might 
have en fascinated, it was certain that Milly 
Dennis had too much maidenly reserve to have 


yielded up her heart to any such hasty wooing. | 


So, strengthening himself with this belief, he 
went to look for Milly an hour or two after Mr. 
Thornton's departure. 

He had left Ayre Hall late in the afternoon, 
and it was now just in the dusk of evening. 
Milly had wandered off somewhere for a solitary 
walk, but he guessed her probable whereabouts, 
knowing her faney for a certain sheltered nook 
upon the high bank of the river, which she called 
her watch-tower. So he turned his feet thither, 
and found her there as he had anticipated. She 
was sitting on the flat gray rock which was the 
only seat the watch-tower furnished, with her 
hands folded idly across her knees, and her eyes 
looking dreamily over the river, whose moon- 


There | 


was forever some new excursion on hand, some | 


lighted waves broke with soft, rippling murmurs 
upon the shore. She did not see Maurice until 
jhe was quite near her, and then she sprang up 
with a start, and a blush that he could see even 
in the uncertain moonlight, reddening all over 
her face. But he had hardly time to notice it, 
| and wonder what it meant, before she had quite 
| recovered herself and spoken in her usual way. 
**You almost frightened me, Maurice,” 
said, gayly; ‘‘I had been getting nervous any 
| how with being here all alone in this pallid 
moonshine, and you came up so noiselessly I 
|took you for a ghost at first. How did you 
know I was here?” 
‘**Tiow did you know I came to look for you?’ 
Maurice asked, with feigned carelessness. 

‘* Because,” Milly retorted, saucily, ‘I know 
you did! What else should bring you to my 
watch-tower? But I'm glad you came, any 
| way, whether it was for me or not. I wanted 
| you.” 

**Pid you? for what, Milly?” he exclaimed, 
}eagerly; and a strange, wondering, joyous hope 
sprang to sudden life in his heart. 

But her answer quenched it as suddenly. ‘I 
; wanted you,” she said, shyly, half averting her 
blushing face, although she drew closer to him, 
and laid her hand caressingly upon his shoulder 
while she spoke, ‘because I have something 


she 


special to say to you, Maurice— something to 
tell you that I want you to know before any 
body else.” 

“What is it? A wonderful secret, I dare 
say!” he answered, jestingly ; but even while he 
spoke the light words a chilling presentiment 
crept to his heart, and her soft touch upon his 
shoulder seemed like a leaden weight, pressing 
the life out from all his sweet dreams. 

‘* Whose heart have you been breaking now 
with your inexorable ‘ No?’” he went on, as she 
still hesitated while smiles and blushes kept flit- 
ting over her face. 

Nobody's!” she exclaimed at last, hastily. 
‘¢This time I said ‘ Yes,’ Maurice!” 

‘*To what? an invitation to a ball, or a pro- 
posal for a ride ?” 

‘* Neither one, Sir! The invitation was to a 
wedding, and the proposal for a wife,” she an- 
| swered, with a mock stateliness, which did not 
| quite cover her real embarrassment. 
| ‘* And you said yes? Milly, you are not in 
}earnest ; it is impossible!” he cried, quickly and 
| incredulously, taking her hands in his, and turn- 
| ing her face to the moonlight. ‘‘ You are try- 
ing to tease me—to frighten me—but it is no 
use, I shall not believe you.” 

‘** But, Maurice, you must,” she returned, 
| with a mixture of earnestness and bashfulness 
jin her voice. ‘I mean what I say; I have only 
| told you the truth. Mr. Thornton has asked 
|me to marry him, and I have promised that I 
would. That’s the whole story. don’t know 
why it should vex you, either: I thought you 
would be pleased, for I know you like Mr. 
Thornton. Of course I wouldn’t marry any of 
those others that have been tormenting me so 


long—and I could understand that you would 
never be willing—but He is very different. He 
is more like you than any body else who has 
been here; I liked him for that, first of all, and 
now I like him for his own sake, Maurice.” 

She did not see the white, despairing face 
above her, as this confession escaped her lips; 
for her own cheeks were burning with girlish 
shame, and she could not lift her downcast eyes 
even to meet her cousin’s look, after such an 
acknowledgment. She was so far from any 
suspicion of the truth, however, that she did 
not even wait for higa to answer, but continued 
with a frank, simple confidence : 

**T have been longing to tell you all about it; 
but I couldn’t while he was here, and it was 
only last night that it happened, too. He said 
that he loved me from the very first time he saw 
me, and I couldn't help telling him that I liked 
him a little bit too! I was ashamed—for it 
seems such a short time since we knew him at 
all; but I couldn't help it, Maurice, indeed. I 
do like him; I had to tell him so—wasn’t it 
right ?” 

She looked up into his face at last with a 
shy, appealing glance, as she asked this ques- 
tion; but in the moonlight she could not see 
how pale he was, and she was too full of her 
own happy excitement, besides, to mark the agi- 
tation which even his strong will could not yet 


control. ‘Tell me, Maurice,” she repeated, 


eagerly, ‘‘ was it not right ? are you not glad ? | 


{ know you ought to be; but I can’t be satis- 
fied until you tell me that you are willing and 
pleased. So congratulate me now: say you 
know Mr. Thornton is a great deal too wis¢ 


good for me, but you are glad that your cousin | 
has been honored by his choice, and you are 


sure she will be as happy as even you could wish 
her to be!” 

Poor Maurice! it was a hard trial to stand 
there with those soft hands clasping his, to meet 
those tender, appealing eyes, that sought his 
with such unconsciousness of the anguish he 
was enduring, to listen to such words from her 
lips, and answer her as she wished to be answer- 
ed! And yet he wrestled bravely with his bit- 
ter disappointment, and kept down the agony 
that struggled for expression. He knew that 
his dream was over now—that hope was vain 
and effort useless ; and with noble self-renunci- 
ation he determined that Milly should never 
know the pain she had caused. It was too late 


now to speak for any good, and he would not | 


embitter the gladness of her happy love by pour- 
ing out his own unavailing grief and despair. 
So with a brave self-abnegation that few men 
would have been capable of, he answered Milly's 
questions to her full satisfaction, submitted to 
the caresses which in her overflowing delight she 
showered upon him, and listened to all her un- 
reserved confidences, until she herself was weary 
of talking, and the waning moon gave her 
warning to return to the house. 

At the door of her own room he kissed her 
good-night, with a fervent ‘*God bless you, Mil- 
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ly!” She threw her arms around his neck with 
a half-laughing, half-tearful ‘* Good-night, Man- 
rice—you dear old cousin! I hardly know now 
| whether I love you or Richard best!” 

And so they parted: Milly to lay her happy 
head upon slumberous white pillows, and dream 
radiant dreams of her blissful future; Maurice 
to pace the floor of his study, hour after hour, 
with a fever in his brain which neither the cool 
night shadows, nor the morning that dawned 
dewy and fragrant upon his vigil, could allay. 

| There are few men, as I think, capable of 
the self-denial, generosity, and power of control 
which Maurice exhibited in the time that 
elapsed between this event and Milly's marriage. 
Few who could have resisted the temptation to 
supplant one who might so well have been deem- 
ed a usurper, and win back the love which 
seemed his by right; fewer still who, even being 
hopeless of success, could have refrained from 
pouring forth the story of their passion and dis- 
appointment. But he was strong enough and 
magnanimous enough to overcome both im- 
pulses, and though his heart was breaking with- 
in while his lips spoke the words of sympathy 
and satisfaction that were expected of him, Mil- 
ly never knew it. She only thought, when she 
noticed the shadow on his brow which he could 
not always order away even in her presence, 
that he was sorry on account of the separation 
that must take place, grieved at the prospect of 
parting with her, and because she must go so 
| far away from them all; and that of course was 
very natural. It was the only drawback to her 
;own perfect happiness, as she told Maurice in 
her frank unconsciousness, that she should have 
to leave Ayre Hall, her uncle, and her cousins— 
especially him, whom she had loved best of any 
| body in the world, except—and there the sud- 
|den blush and smile, so genuine and spontane- 


ous, supplied the unspoken name as well as any 
| words could have done. Maurice would have 
periled his life to have seen such a glow and 
brightness overspread her face at thought of him, 
and very bitter was the haunting conviction that 
it might have been, if he had only improved the 
| abundant opportunities so long afforded him. 

| ‘**It might have been.” The thought haunt- 
ed him forever, at midnight and noon, at home 
and abroad, in his lonely solitude and when she 
| sat beside him, frank, loving, caressing as ever, 
confiding to him her happy hopes and plans 
for the future, and in so doing torturing him to 
un extent that she never imagined. It was s¢ 
| hard to listen to her, so hard to bear her careless, 
unreserved demonstrations, and seem to sympa- 
| thize with her glad anticipations—tormented all 
the while by this tantalizing conviction. It so 
maddened him sometimes that he could endure 
her presence no longer, and he would leave he: 
abruptly to wonder what she had said or don 
that should make him act so strangely. 

But this ordeal came to an end at last. Mr. 
Thornton, like most lovers, was eager for the 
consummation of his happiness; and his wish had 
become Milly’s law of late, so the wedding was 
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ordered at an early day. Maurice had to take 
part in the ceremony, of course; to stand up 
with the groom, and be foremost with congratu- 
lations to the bride. There was no escape from 
all this, and so he submitted to the torture as 
best he might. It was short, at least, and there 
were no prolonged festivities to distract him ; 
for Milly, grown suddenly silent and sober, 
given to causeless bursts of tears and passionate 
outbreaks of affection toward her uncle and cous- 
ins—as she began at last to realize the fact of 
her approaching separation from them all—had 
determined to have a quiet wedding and go away 
ut once. 

Maurice put her into the carriage, kissed her 
tearful face for the last time, and stood looking 
after her till the carriage was fairly out of sight. 
Then he went to his study, and no one saw him 
again that day. What anguish that no eye 
might look upon was endured ; what battle was 
fought, and what victory won, is not for us to 
inquire. He made no sign, and no one knew 
of his soul's conflicts. 


The old Hall was a dreary place after the 
sunshine of Milly’s presence faded from the 
grim, stately rooms, and the music of her fresh, 
young voice no longer echoed through them. 
Visitors came but rarely, for Washington's 
sporting friends, and even Mr. Ayre’s old chums, 
found the atmosphere of the house changed. <A 
shadow of silence and solitude had fallen over it ; 


and this was so painfully felt by Washington 
and his father that they spent but a small por- 


tion of their time within its walls. Mr. Ayre 
drove about the country; frequented the way- 
side ** towns,” so called; attended faithfully the 
county courts; did every thing, in short, but 
stay at home; and Washington rode, and fish- 
ed, and hunted, and made long ‘ camping-out” 
excursions, more diligently than in the first en- 
thusiasm of his sporting days. Maurice alone 
seemed unaffected by the household change. 
He said nothing when his father and brother 
talked of Milly, and complained of their be- 
reaved condition, and the loneliness of 
house. He only of the three seemed never to 
miss her or need her, although she had been 
more to him, even to outward observers, than to 
either of the others. Washington wondered 
openly at his apparent indifference, and declared 
him ‘‘ a queer stick’’—but his father’s intuitions 
were more delicate and clear. 
pect, after a time, the true state of the case, and 
with a tender sympathy which Maurice under- 
stood and appreciated, refrained from any re- 
mark or allusion which could give pain. He 
alone guessed the fire that was hidden beneath 
his son’s grave, unimpressionable exterior, and 
he knew but little of its extent. 


Months passed in this way at the Hall, Mil- | 


ly’s letters being the chief excitement. They 
were long and frequent, especially to Maurice. 
She described her beautiful Northern home, 
dwelt upon her husband’s devotion and his man- 
ifold perfections, and declared that she would 


the | 


He began to sus- | 


be perfectly happy if she could but bring Ayre 
Hall and its inhabitants to New York. By-and- 
by she wrote, rapturous with a new delight, a 
child had come, a blue-eyed, bewitching girl 
baby, such a baby as never had been born before, 
if one might believe all Milly’s exaggerations. 
This letter too, Maurice answered, as he an- 
swered all the rest, with tender interest, loving 
sympathy, and congratulation; but it was the 
hardest task he had ever had to perform. The 
happy young mother little dreamed of the sore 
struggle undergone before those affectionate and 
joyful congratulations, which she read with such 
pleasure, could be written. But after that strug- 
gle came the most real and abiding peace he had 
known. The evil spirits of envy and bitterness 
and hatred being conquered, “ angels came and 
ministered unto him.” 

About tnis time Washington married—mainly 
incited to the act, I verily believe, by Milly’s 
pictures of connubial blisses; which, together 
with the dullness and loneliness of the paternal 
mansion, so aroused his energies that he sought 
and found a mate for himself. She was such a 
woman as Washington might have been expected 
to choose—pretty and amiable enough, but no 
substitute for Milly. It was rather an irritation 
than a comfort to Maurice to see her in Milly’s 
place; for the new couple settled at the Hall, 
to please Mr. Ayre. ‘The silentness of their 
bachelor home was more congenial to his feel- 
ings than the new bustle and cheerfulness which 
the young wife's advent excited, and which only 
reminded him of a past that could never be re- 
stored. His father and brother were satisfied, 
however, and Maurice was too accustomed to 
sacrifice to be greatly disturbed. He only with- 
drew more and more into himself—not with 
churlishness, or selfish neglect of outward kind- 
nesses; .on the contrary, Ellen was delighted with 
his brotherly attentions, and as much of her ad- 
miration and affection as she could spare from 
Washington she soon gave to Maurice; but 
with a manly resignation to the lonely, unshared 
life appointed him. 

His father’s death, a few months after this 
marriage, left him more isolated still. It hap- 
pened very suddenly, after a few days’ illness, 
which had alarmed no one. When the change 
came it was too late even to summon Milly, al- 
though the dying man yearned for a sight of his 
darling before he departed. Maurice had to 
write the sad news to her, and her passionate 
outpouring of grief and regret added fresh pangs 
to his own sorrow. He could better bear it for 
himself than for her. 

His life seemed utterly empty and desolate at 
this time. He had loved his father with a very 
tender and deep affection, and had been com- 
forted in many hours of dejection by the con- 
sciousness of his silent sympathy. Now that 
even this was withdrawn, we need not wonder 
at the despondency which manly fortitude and 
Christian principle alike failed immediately to 
dispel. Ayre Hall—his own now, by his fa- 
ther’s will—was a haunted place to him, full of 
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insupportable memories ; yet Me had not the en- 


ergy to seek relief and change. Washington 
and Ellen—anxious for his health, which was 
failing visibly—urged him to accept the repeated 
invitations and entreaties from Richard Thorn- 
ton and Milly to go to them for a while. Mil- 
ly wrote again and again, begging him to come, 
** she so longed to see him,’’ she said; and there 
was no lack of earnestness in Mr. Thornton's 
Sut their home was the last place 
in the world that Maurice would have gone to; 
and finally, to escape the importunities which 
were so hard to resist (for no one could under- 


invitations. 


stand his refusal to do what seemed so natural a 
thing), he announced a sudden determination 
to go abroad. Washington approved it, glad 
of any thing which would rouse him from his 
and Milly, though a little 
hurt that he would not come to see her before 
he left, was still delighted at the thought of his 
going to Europe, traveling over the foreign lands, 
and witnessing with his own eyes the wonderful 
things of which they had read and dreamed to- 
gether years ago. It was not such an every- 
day occurrence in those days as it is now, and 
Maurice’s heart had once beat high with antici- 
pated delight at the prospect of making the jour- 
ney at some future day. Now he went, without 
a single thrill of interest; with no desire for the 
land to which he was journeying, and scarcely a 


morbid melancholy ; 


regret for the one left behind, as listless, hope- 
less, and dreary, he watched its shores fading 
away from his sight. 


It is not my purpose to follow him in his wan- 
derings, or to trace the processes by which his 
soul found strength and courage, and once more 
nerved itself to energy and action. He was not 
the man to sit down in idle despair, even to 
brood over a life’s disappointment ; and although 
to his tenacious nature time could bring no for- 
getfulness, and change no new passion to take 
the place of the old, still he knew—and lived up 
to the knowledge—that life held duty for him, 
if not love, and that content, at least, if not 
gladness, could be found in its faithful perform- 
ance. 

He staid abroad a long time, Year after 
year went by, and health of body and mind came 
back to him, vet still he lingered. The longing 
for home at last grew stronger than the dread 
of home memories and associations, and he de- 
termined to return. It was late in an October 
afternoon when he arrived at Ayre Hall. Wash- 
ington and Ellen were on the piazza waiting to 
welcome him (for he had written to announce 
his coming), and a group of little children clus- 
tered shyly together as he came up the steps. 
There were five of them, and one girl, taller than 
the rest, had a look in her sunny blue eyes that 
brought a thrill to Maurice’s heart. He had 
not seen that likeness in eight long years, but 
he knew in one glance that it was Milly’s child. 
Before he had time to comprehend his own emo- 
tions, Milly herself sprang out from her hiding- 
place behind the door, and in another moment 


her arms were around his neck, her cheek 
against his, just as if there had never been change 
or separation between them. How he bore it 
I can hardly tell: the very suddenness of the 
shock was a help to him, and by some marvel- 
ous se'f-control he was enabled to retain his com- 
posure, and appear as glad to see her as he was 
expected to be. She had no suspicion of the 
possibility of any other feeling. In spite of all 
these years of absence and change, Cousin Maur- 
ice was the same to her that he had always been, 
and she had planned this surprise visit to wel- 
come his return, never doubting that he would 
enjoy it as heartily as she did. 

And, indeed, after the first secret struggle 
was past, Maurice did enjoy Milly’s presence far 
more than he could have imagined possible. 
She was so little changed, so young and fresh 
and sunny still, inspite of the matronly sober- 
ness which her three children entitled her to; 
so loving and contiding with him, so unconscious 
of any avoidance on his part, that he was com- 
pelled to yield himself up to the enchantment 
she flung around him. He could not resist her 
innocent spells. The children, too, were a won- 
der and a pleasure. He had never cared much 
about children before, but Milly’s were like her- 
self, and fascinated him without effort. The 
oldest one especially, little Mabel, was very like 
her mother every way, inheriting her joyous, 
versatile temperament as well as her grace and 
prettiness. She was really an exquisite child, 
charming and delighting the whole household, 
but particularly ‘* Cousin Maurice,” whom from 
the first she had, with a child’s capricious liking, 
distinguished with her special favor. His quiet, 
undemonstrative manner attracted her; because 
he never teased for kisses, or snatched them 
boisterously as ‘*Cousin Washington” did, she 
felt inclined to give them to him without the 
asking; snd often when he sat apart, looking 
on at the household romps and frolics which 
Washington, who had turned into a most indul- 
gent father of a family, was much given to, but 
which Maurice, from a constitutional incapacity 
to play with children, never joined—she would 
break away from the merry group, climb, unso- 
licited, upon his knee, and nestling in his arms, 
stay there contentedly in spite of all appeals 
from the opposite quarter. 

Of course this childish devotion was very 
sweet to Maurice—all the more as it reminded 
him so vividly of the old days when her mother 
had clung to him with the same caressing fond- 
ness, and won him by the same irresistible spell. 
The bitter thought wou/d come up sometimes, 
when the child’s kisses fell soft and pure as dew 
upon his brown cheek, that she might have been 
his own—his own! and a dearer name than the 
‘*Cousin Maurice,” which she called so music- 
ally, might have been upon her lips. But when 
he turned to Milly, and read the unconscious- 
ness, the perfect peace and happiness written on 
her unshadowed face, he could but put all en- 
vious and bitter thoughts far from him, and 
thank God that her life had been made so bright, 


COUS 


even although he was not suffered to be its sun- 
shine. 

The four weeks to which her visit was limited | 
went by far too rapidly. Maurice would fain | 
have persuaded her to stay longer; but she de- 
clared that ‘*poor Dick had been forsaken too | 
long already”—a fact which his letters, indeed, | 
continually asserted. So he had to ‘let her 
once more, but not until she had * blessed 
him” with a blessing of which she indeed was 
unconscious, but whose influence pervaded all 
his nature. It was just what he needed to com- 
plete his mental cure—this reunion, with its un- | 
restrained, familiar intercourse, its reviving of 
the tenderest and happiest affections of his life, 
its awakening of those social sympathies which 
keep a man’s heart from running dry. 

From henceforth he lived neither a solitary | 
nor a joyless life. He did not marry, nor think 
of marriage; but he went freely among all class- 
es of society, and studied men at least as much 
as he studied books. His new researches opene l 
up new fields of labor for brain and heart and 
hand; and in giving himself to the faithful ac- 
complishment of the various good works that 
he found to do, a great peace and contentment 
blessed his life. Year after year went by serene- 


go” 


ly with him, his calm seldom disturbed by any 
Wash- 
ington’s children multiplied around him, grow- | 
ing up to look upon him as a secondary father ; 
and the real father and mother depended upon 


bitter memories or envious repinings. 


him so much for counsel and aid in their educa- 
tion, that he could never realize his own separa- 
tion from such ties. There was no Mabel in the 
group, however; for except the two-year-old 
baby, in whose chubby face there was no like- 
ness to Mabel’s spirituelle loveliness, the chil- 
dren were all boys. Fine-looking, frank, manly 
boys they were, and Maurice was fond and proud 


of them ; but none of them ever reached the place | 


in his heart which little Mabel Thornton had 
stolen into so many years ago. Fresh as ever 
was the little image shrined there, and just as 
vivid the sweet picture of her fairy face, although 
ten summer suns had risen and set since his eyes 
rested on her. Often and often he had yearned 
for a sight of the child—for the tiny clasp of her 
little warm hand—the sweet rain of her innocent 
kisses; oftener still he had hungered and thirst- 
ed for the mother’s presence, and longed to feel 
its sunny warmth and brightness once more. 
Yet he had never had the courage to go and 
seek her in her husband’s house, notwithstand- 
ing the often-urged invitation ; and the cares of | 
Milly’s increasing household prevented her from 

taking the long journey again. Every year 

Maurice resolved to be no longer ruled by the 

foolish sensitiveness which made him shrink | 
from visiting Richard Thornton’s home, but ev- 

ery year waned and found the resolution un- | 
proved. And Mabel meanwhile grew up from 
the child of his remembrance into a sweet, blithe 
maiden—strangely resembling, in look and voice 
and temper, the merry Milly Dennis, so well re- 
membered still at Ayre Hall. 


| steps, for in his pr 


| share. 


MAURICE. 


Maurice came home one day cold and weary, 
after a long ride: it was at dusk, and the win- 
dows glowed with a cheerful welcome; but, for 
once, he did not appreciate it. An unwonted 


| depression weighed upon him, and he had seldom 


felt more drearily his own isolated condition. 
“It is my own fireside,” he thought, bitterly : 
‘*but it is my brother's wife who sits beside it, 
and the glow and warmth and welcome are fo 
him, not me. Who watches for me? The win- 
dows would shine all the same if I were in my 
grave!” 

He went in gloomily, with slow, reluctant 
sent mood he was unwilling 
to look upon a cheerfulness which he could not 
The parlor door stood open, and the 
light shone upon the polished floor of the hall. 
Across the brightness lay a shadow that was not 
familiar—the bent head and drooping curls of a 
young girl reading in the firelight. Maurice’s 
heart thrilled with an old memory. Years and 
years ago Milly Dennis used to sit in the same 
way, in the same place. Who could this be that 
brought back the long-forgotten picture so viv- 
idly? Hastily he went in, and as hastily, at his 
appearance, the shadow was broken on the floor. 
The young girl rose to her feet, and half-shy- 
ly, half-mirthfully, advanced to meet him; but 
Maurice stood like one in a dream, and could 
neither speak nor move. Surely it was Milly 
herself standing before him—Milly, as she had 
been in her first bloom and freslness—Milly, the 
playmate, the companion, the beloved of his 
youth! No picture could have reproduced her 
so perfectly. 
face—the same slight, pliant figure—the sam« 


The same fresh, delicately-colore d 


| laughing eyes—even the arch smile curving those 


red lips was the very same that used to dance 
over Milly’s features, leaving such a brightness 
behind it in her girlish days! 

For a moment he could not 
he was dreaming or not, such 


have told whether 
a host of mingled 
his mind; but a 
little peal of merry laughter ringing out from 
two voices, and the sudden appearance of anoth- 
er figure—stouter, more matronly, but still cast 
in the same mould—beside the first, recalled his 
consciousness and quickened his faculties to a 
perception of the truth. 

‘* You are Milly!” he exclaimed, eagerly, as 
he grasped her outstretched hands; ‘* but who 
is this? What is it? I ought to say; for it is 
the very similitude of your old self—the wraith 
of Milly Dennis!” 

‘‘ With a ditference, Cousin Maurice!” the 
‘*wraith” rejoined, laughingly. ‘* You never 
saw her in a gown of this fashion, I know. 
Have you quite forgotten little Mabel? J should 
have known you, I do believe!” And the little 
white hand stole into his, and the smiling mouth 
was uplifted for a kiss, as frankly and childishly 
as if she were still seven years old. It brought 
back the child vividly to Maurice’s memory, and 
he clasped her in his arms as freely and tenderly 


associations rushed through 


| as if she were but the little creature he had car- 
| ried there so many times. 


For that one moment 


one 


she was nothing more, and he did not foresee 
how soon she would become something most 
different to him—how soon, instead of petting 
and playing with her as a child, he would love 
her, as a woman, with passion and longing. 

For—shall I be credited when I ascribe such 
weakness to a man I have called strong, such 
fickleness to one of whose constancy I have said 

» much ?—it is verily true that before the first 
evening was past those sweet girlish tones had 
begun to thrill strange chords in Maurice’s heart, 
and stir into new life a pulse of passion which 
he had thought silenced forever; that before a 
week was spent he loved her with intense and 
absorbing desire, albeit she was as unconscious 
of the fire she had kindled as the child of seven 
years herself could have been; and, alas for 
Maurice! as incapable of any corresponding 
emotion. 

It was chiefly on account of Mabel’s health 
that this visit had been projected. A slight, but 
somewhat obstinate cough, accompanied with a 
languor unnatural to her buoyant temperament, 
had alarmed her father, who made an idol of her ; 
and when the physician suggested a temporary 


change to a milder climate, he at once insisted | 


upon Milly’s taking her to spend a winter at 
Ayre Hall. The younger children were left in 
charge of a faithful nurse, and Mr. Thornton, for 
the sake of seeing his darling in full bloom once 
more, cheerfully resigned himself to a three- 
months’ bachelorhood. At Ay re Hall they were 
all glad enough of any occasion which brought 


them such welcome visitors, and Mabel’s cough | 


so soon vanished in the pure, mild air of the 


country, that there was not the slightest draw- | 


back to the general enjoyment. Her little show 
of invalidism, however, was a gain to Maurice, 
for it gave him excuse to appoint himself her 
physician extraordinary, and make such prescrip- 
tions as were at least as applicable to his own 


disorder as to hers. For her health’s sake she 


must take long rides, in which he must of course 
accompany her; drives, ditto; and walks like- 
wise. It was good exercise for her lungs to read 
aloud to him, and as his study was the only 
quiet place in the house, that was the scene of 
their readings. Sometimes Milly would join 
them, or one of Washington’s boys, all of whom, 
from tall Jack down to little Peyton, were shyly 
in love with their pretty cousin ; but oftener they 
were alone, as Maurice best liked to be with her, 
and be sure the books to which her musical voice 
gave language were no dry, didactic works, but 
filled with a lore as dangerous as it was sweet, 
at least to the listener. 

That all this was folly and infatuation would 
have been evident to any man in his sober 
senses—a paradoxical assertion, by-the-way, for 
no man in love ever has possession of his sober 
senses. Certainly Maurice Ayre had not; for 
closing his eyes to all that he had suffered, and 
learned, and overcome in the past, he the man 
of middle age, of gray hairs, and grave speech, 
dared to love this young, thoughtless girl, whose 
father he might have been, and to hope for a 
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happy consummation to his passion! Because 
Mabel was fond of him; because she enjoyed 


the rides and walks and readings; because she 
delighted in privileges that she saw no one else 
(unless her mother) possessed, and being sure 
of her favoritism, had no hesitation in asserting 
its claims; he hoped and believed every thing 
he wished, and did not, or would not see that 
her affection was just as unconscious, and just 
as incapable of any deeper meaning as ever het 
mother’s had been. 

He took but one warning from that experi- 
ence—namely, that delays are dangerous; and 
acting upon it he confounded and frightened the 
child one day with a sudden revelation of the 
passion he had been cherishing for her. Hei 
utter astonishment and incredulity at first; then 
her distress and pain, and her beseeching en- 


| treaty that he would recall what he had said, 


forget such a wild, strange fancy, only consider 
how young she was, how unfit to be his wife 
all this should have convinced him surely that 


| there was no possible hope for him. But, in 


strange contradiction to his manly and independ- 
ent nature, he refused to be convinced. ‘'Tena- 
ciously he clung to every straw of encourage- 
ment; and when argument and entreaty alike 
had failed to do more than frighten and grieve 
Mabel, and finally drive her away from him in 
passionate tears, he did what no man who courts 
a woman’s favor should ever do—what only Mau- 
rice’s ignorance, as well as his sore disappoint- 
ment and yearning desire could excuse him for 
doing—sought the interference and intercession 
of another. 

That other was Mabel’s mother; and I am 
aware now that this is a fact which will hardly 
be believed. I shall not try to account for the 
impulse which led him to her—to justify the dis- 
closure which he made after so many years of 
silence. It is simply true that he went to her 
and told her the whole story of his early love, 
disappointment, and despair; of his struggles and 
final self-conquest ; at last, of the new passion 
which had sprung up from the ashes of the old; 
and besought her, for the sake of all that they 
had been to each other always, of all that he had 
once hoped but failed to be to her, to give him 
counsel—if possible, aid and encouragement—in 
his new hopes and desires. 

It would be hard to picture Milly’s astonish- 
ment at these revelations, or to tell whether the 
old love or the new most pained and surprised 
her. It was a bitter knowledge to her that her 


cousin’s youth had been wasted, his manhood 


saddened, his whole life in a certain sense blight- 
ed, for her sake. She had loved him so dearly 
always, she had been so unconscious that she 
had ever caused him an hour’s suffering! And 
now again through her—for Mabel was her child, 
and she had placed her in his path—he was 
destined to receive another disappointment still 
more cruel and hard to be endured. She knew 
too well how vain and hopeless his love for her 
daughter must be, and in truth she could not 
wish it otherwise. Can we blame her if her 


COUSIN MAURICE. 


heart rebelled at the picture of Mabel’s sweet 
spring-time wedded to Maurice’s autumn-days ? 

She could but answer him according to her 
own conviction, that there was no possible hope 
for him; yet although he felt her disapproval 
and discouragement more keenly even than Ma- 
bel’s rejection, he still would not desist from his 
suit until she had at least spoken to her daugh- 
ter and tried what her influence might effect in 
his cause. Milly yielded to his wish, for his 
distress was such that she had no heart to refuse 
him any thing, and went to look for Mabel; but 
the result of the interview only verified her an- | 
ticipations. Mabel was indignant and scornful : 
‘*Have I no mind of my own?” she asked, 
proudly. ‘* Does he suppose that if his entreat- | 
ies can not make me love him, another person's 
can? ‘Tell him I am no puppet to be pulled by 
a string—even in my mother’s hands—and no- 
thing in the world could make me marry him 
now.” 

Which was the answer Milly had to carry back | 
to him, and much as it was softened in the me- 
dium of her tender sympathy and compassion, 
its scorn stung him to the quick. Doing him 
good service thus, however, for it enabled his man- | 
hood to reassert its proper dignity. He went 
out from Milly’s presence a rejected suitor, in- 
deed, but no longer a suppliant, importunate 
and eager, for a young girl's favor. lis eyes | 
were opened at last to his own infatuation, and 
it was with more shame and self-disgust than } 
disappointed love that he reviewed the progress | 
and culmination of his unfortunate passion. 

He ordered his horse in the first heat of his 
mortification and wounded pride, and throwing | 
himself upon it, galloped off with a fiery haste | 
most unlike his usual style of riding. Mabel | 
from her window watched him as he rode away, | 
and, her short-lived indignation already giving 
place to womanly sorrow and pity, began to re- | 
pent of her scornful message, and to recall the 
many instances of his kindness and tenderness | 
to her. ‘‘ He has done so much to make me} 
happy,” she thought, remorsefully; ‘* how could 
I get so angry with him? and yet, how could 
he be so foolish? Poor Cousin Maurice! if I 
only knew any way to comfort him! if I had 
only never come to Ayre Hall!” But it was 
too late to wish that now, or to mend the matter | 
in any way, and there was no relief for Mabel’s 
distress except in a flood of girlish tears—the 
usual outlet for all girlish troubles. 

Maurice rode on meanwhile, unconscious of 
what was passing in her mind, and, in fact, in- 
different to it; for in the bitterness of his own 
self-upbraiding it was matter of small moment | 
whether she pitied or despised him. Either | 
case was sufficiently galling to a proud man. 
His horse had taken of his own will—for Maurice 
gave him little guiding—the road to the village 
where the letters of the family were directed, | 
and knowing his master’s habit, stopped without | 
bidding at the post-office door. Being there, 
though without any volition of his own, Maurice 
called for the mail, and the little shoemaker, 


| news, sure enough, is it ?” 


| from them at a stroke! 


859 


whose shanty was dignified with the title of 
post-office, began to rummage among a small 
heap of letters tumbled indiscriminately into one 
box, for those belonging to ‘*the Squire.” He 
came out presently with a bundle of newspapers 
and two square, business-like letters, saying, as 
he handed them over, ** not much of a mail for 
you, Squire, two letters ain't. And one o’ them’s 
for the New York lady. Both ‘pear to com« 
from New York, though, an’ both got black 


seals on, 


Hope it’s no bad news for you, 


Squire.” 

But for this Maurice would have put the pa- 
pers into his pocket without looking at them, 
but the man’s words startled him, and he hastily 
examined the two documents with their ominous 
black seals. They were directed in the same 
handwriting, one to Mrs. Thornton, and the 
other to himself; it was a strange hand, too, 
and an indefinable apprehension thrilled through 


| him as he tore open the envelope which bore his 


and 
easily read, but they brought a pallor to his 
cheek and a deathlike faintness over his whole 
frame that made him reel in his saddle as if he 
would have fallen. The little shoemaker sprang 
to his side, erying, eagerly, 
“What's happened, Squire ? 


name. 3rief enough the contents were, 


*Tain’t bad 
But Maurice neve 
neither heard nor saw 


heeded him. He any 


| thing but the horror that he held in his hand 


the fearful letter whose fearful tidings rang in 
his ears and danced before his eyes—the terrible 
words, ae Richard Thornton is a ad: his u ifé isa 
widow 

With the letter clenched in his hand—his 
brain in a whirl with the sudden shock—he 
struck spur to his horse and galloped away, 
leaving the postmaster to wonder in vain. 
There was a momentary relief to the stifling 
sensation that made him gasp for breath, in this 
swift motion with the cold wind in his face, but 
the sickening dread and oppression came back 
as he neared his own gates, knowing that he 
must enter them only to bring woe and despait 
upon those for whom he would have laid down 
his life, if in so doing he could have brought a 
blessing instead. How should he ever tell them 
—Milly, the proud, loving wife; Mabel, the idol- 
ized daughter—that they should never see his 
smile, hear his voice, be gladdened with his love 
again—that the desire of their eyes was taken 
His own disappoint- 
ment and mortification were forgotten, his own 


| grief put out of mind as though it had never 
| been, in his intense and absorbing pity for them. 


He forgot that Richard Thornton had ever been 
his rival, that through him all his life had been 
made lonely—forgot the madness of his passion 
for Mabel, and the weakness of his confession to 
Milly—forgot all the bitterness and pride: and 
dreary despair that had filled his breast but an 


| hour ago—and thinking only of the dead man 
| as husband and father to the two women that he 
loved so tenderly, mourned for him as sincerely 


as though he had been his own brother. 
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Lights were twinkling in the windows when 
he reached the Hall, and the parted curtains of 
Mabel’s window revealed her figure as she stood 
there watching for his return. She had longed 
to see him come back—full of sorrow and peni- 
tence, and dreading she knew not what wild 
things—yet little dreaming, poor child, how 
much she had to dread! Now when she heard 
the welcome sound of his horse’s feet, she left 
the window hastily, and ran down stairs to meet 
him, like the child that she was, never thinking 
what interpretation might be put upon her con- 
duct, or what encouragement any man might 
take from it—only anxious to speak to him and 
win forgiveness for the angry words she had 
spoken. Maurice took no advantage of her in- 
experience, however; I believe he did not even 
remember at that moment that any trouble had 
come between them, for it was with a father’s 
gravity and tenderness that he greeted her, and 
bade her go bring her mother—he wanted to 
speak to her, he said. 

‘**T am here, Maurice, what is it?” Milly an- 
swered for herself, appearing quickly; for she 
too had been watching anxiously for his return. 

“*T have something to tell you, Milly ; come 
into the parlor,” he replied, making an effort to 
control his voice into quietness, 

She followed him, trembling a little with some 
vague apprehension, for his voice had a strange, 
unwonted tone. Mabel came too, with the sort 
of look on her face that a chidden child might 
wear, and the two waited with suppressed ex- 


citement for his words. Milly was the first to | 


notice how pale he was, the first to fear that 
what he had to say concerned not himself or his 
own feelings, but something of more vital mo- 
ment to her, 

She laid her hand upon his arm and looked 
into his eyes: ‘¢ Maurice, why don’t you speak 
to me? What have you got to tell?” and her 
own cheek grew pale as she questioned him. 

**T have had a letter from New York,” he be- 
gan; and then stopped abruptly, he could not 
go on, 


‘*From my husband?” she asked, eagerly. | 


‘* Has any harm happened to him—to the chil- 
dren? Maurice, for pity’s sake, tell me at once. 
Do not torture me.” 

‘“«'There was no letter from Richard, Milly—” 

** But one about him! what about him ?” she 
interrupted, vehemently. ‘* Give me the letter, 
if you will not tell me.” 

** And there never will be another,” he con- 
tinued, slowly, finishing the sentence as if she 
had not spoken. 

She did not start or shrick as the hopeless 
words fell upon her heart, but her face went 
white with a piteous anguish, and she grasped 
Maurice’s arm with an imploring ery—‘ Tell 
me he is not dead, Maurice—he is not dead!” 
Then voice and strength failed together—her 
hands loosened their clasp, and he caught her in 
his arms as she sank fainting at his feet. 


Before the dawning of another day Maurice 


was on his way to New York, and Mabel and 
her mother were with him. Smell consolation 
it was to be allowed to look once more upon the 
sharp, stiffened features that could be lighted 
up with no smile of greeting even for the dearest 
and best beloved. Yet it was all that could be 
given now, and Maurice, by his promptness and 
energy, obtained so much for the bereaved wife 
and daughter. Just in time were they for a 
sight of the marble face, lving in its still, awful 
beauty—for wild tears and embraces—for a last, 
long, clinging kiss—before the coffin-lid and the 
grave-sod shut out all forever. 

There was much to be done to settle and 
arrange justly the worldly affairs so suddenly 
brought to a stand-still; but Maurice gave him- 
self to the work with a patient diligence, and 
when it was finally accomplished, and there was 
nothing to detain him longer in New York, he 
unfolded to Milly his plan for her future, which 
was, that she and her children should return 
with him to Ayre Hall, and make it their home 
forever. He did not tell her that some such 
arrangement was almost a necessity, with the 
small provision that had been left for the family, 
but urged it simply as a great honor and pleas- 
ure to be conferred upon him. 

** Do not fear,” he said, ‘that I shall annoy 


or distress you again with any demonstration of 


my own feelings. My only aim will be to in- 
sure your comfort and happiness by every means 
in my power—and it will be happiness enough 
for me to know that I have succeeded.” 

To Mabel he said: 

‘* Forget, if you can, dear child, that I ever 
said a word to you which you were unwilling to 
hear. Let me be your cousin and friend as I 


| was before, and believe me I will never try or 


wish to be any thing more.” And the kiss, 
pressed gravely and tenderly upon her young 
brow as a seal and token of his promise, assured 
his own heart as well as hers that the fever of 
passion was indeed past, and from henceforth 
there was nothing to endanger their mutual 
peace. 

So it was all settled according to his wish, 
and in a few days the new household was estab- 
lished under the ample roof of the old Hall. It 
was a welcome shelter to them all; and Milly, 
as she knelt down at night in her own room— 
the very chamber which had been hers in her 
sunny girlhood—gave thanks through all her 
tears for the love that had spared her still the 
dear old home and the tried friends of her youth, 
to comfort her in her time of trouble and an- 


| guish. 


It would exhaust the reader’s forbearance, al- 
ready wearied it may be, if I were to prolong 
this veritable history with a record of the un- 
eventful years following these changes. I shall 
claim his patience, therefore, for but one more 
seene. 

It is three years since Richard Thornton’s 
death, and in the same room where Milly first 
heard the terrible tidings from Maurice’s lips 
the two sat together one winter evening. It 
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was the family sitting-room; but as yet there | 
was no family gathering about the cheerful fire- | 
side whose warm glow crimsoned the walls, and 
shone with uncertain, flickering light against 
the window where they sat. Washington had 
not yet returned from his long ride to court, 
Ellen was busy with household cares, ‘‘ the 
boys” were out of doors still, and the children 
at play in the school-room. Up stairs, Mabel 
and her sister Marian sat in a pretty chamber, | 
whose white beds were strewn with fair and 
dainty garments; flowing white robes, cloud- | 
like laces, shining ribbons, and clusters of snowy 
lilies and orange-blossoms—all lying together in 
graceful disorder, while the two girls hovered 
over the fire, glancing backward now and then 
at the delicate bridal array, and talking in half- 
whispers of the morrow so near at hand when | 
Mabel was to appear in all their glory. 

Maurice and Milly had the parlor all to them- 
selves—with cheery 
hearth, its crimson twilight, contrasting | 
with the pallid gray of the winter evening with- 
out; and its old memories, which thronged so 
thickly for both of them. They had been sit- 
ting in silence a little while: Mabel’s wedding 
was the last theme upon which they had touch- 
ed, and now came a pause in which 
words both hearts spoke to each other. 
rice spoke outwardly after a while. 

‘‘Three years ago,” he said, musingly, [| 
could not have thought of Mabel’s marriage so | 
calmly, or imagined myself being reconciled to | 
her love for another man. Now I look back | 
and wonder at the infatuation which eee 

| 
| 
| 
| 


its dancing shadows, its 


soft, 


without 
Mau- 


me. 
“*T told you,” Milly answered, with a slight- 
ly tremulous voice, *‘that you did not under- 
stand your own feeling—that your passion for 
Mabel was a mere fancy which had no real root 
of love, and would be short-lived as it was sud- 
len. [was not surprised—although I was glad 
—when I saw how soon my words were verified. | 
Mabel was too young ever to have been for you 
the companion, friend, and help-meet that a true | 
wife sheuld be; and you were too old, Maurice, 
to have comprehended or sympathized with her | 
girlish impulses. ‘There could have been 
true union between you.” 
“You are right,” was the reply. 


no 


fur- 
ther, that but one woman exists in all the world 
with whom and myself there cou/d be true union 


—and you will complete the truth. Milly !"—| 
and here his forced calmness broke forth into | 
passionate earnestness—*‘ I have kept silence all | 
this time; I have said not a word to make you | 
remember the long years that I loved you in 
secret; I have respected your widowhood and 
Richard’s memory to the last requirement of 
honor or delicacy. Now I can refrain no lon- 
ger from pleading my own cause. I love you, 
Milly, as I have loved you from my earliest 
memory—lony before Richard Thornton knew 
of your existence. 
that this love may be accepted and rewarded at 
last ? 


and her children; his patient, faithful love ; 


} 


| style: 
Is it now too much to hope | 


Is it too much to ask that the evening | 
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of the life whose morning he enjoyed may be 
given to me? I claimed it all once; I fondly 
believed that I had but to speak to have my 
claims acknowledged ; and you can never know 
the bitterness of soul with which I saw another 
bear off in triumph the treasure I had looked 
upon as my own. Now it is once more with- 
in my reach, and if I may but stretch out my 
hands and possess it at last, I shall count all the 
past as a light probation. Milly, speak to me, 
and tell me that it is mine.” 

But Milly could not speak : tears came be- 
fore words, and emotions too deep and tender 
for any other utterance crowded in her heart. 
Mingled memories of the past; her first love, 


| and happy married life; the wild grief and des- 


olation of her widowhood; her cousin’s noble, 
unselfish devotion, in his guardianship of her 
his 
delicate consideration, his watchful tenderness, 
rushed together in her mind, causing a tumult 
of conflicting impulses. It was no unexpected 
thing this revelation of Maurice’s hopes and 
she had felt that it must come, and her 
own heart testified no unwillingness to receive 
it; and yet at the Jast moment a vision of her 
husband uprose, as if to reproach her for un- 
faithfulness in dreaming of happiness in any 
other love than his. 

Perhaps Manrice divined the struggle: he 
stooped toward her, and drew her into his arms ; 


wishes ; 


with one hand he removed the clasped fingers 
through which tears were dropping, with the 
other he pointed upward to the gray evening sky, 
saving calmly, and with authority, 

**T claim you for my wife, Milly, and if it is 
given to the spirits above to know what is done 
upon earth, I call upon Richard Thornton to 
give his sanction and blessing to our union. 
Never fear that it would be withheld, if he could 
appear to us at this moment, or hesitate for his 
sake, to do what your heart prompts for mine.” 

And Milly hesitated no longer: frankly and 
trustfully she yielded herself to the manly arms 
that circled her with such tender protection, 
resting in fullness of content upon the true heart 
that had so long waited for this hour. 

Here let us leave them, for love’s communion 
is sacred, and irreverent eyes may not gaze 
thereupon. Enough for us to know that Mau- 
rice has reached at last the golden apple of his 
longing, and there is no fear now that it will 
turn to ashes on his palate 


A MOST FORTUNATE MAN. 
H that I were Jenkins! Jenkins the ubiqui- 
tous and all-accomplished! Jenkins of the 
graphic pen! 
Then might I fitly describe that wedding and 
the bride. 
It should, I think, be done somewhat in this 


She was a superb creature! Eyes brilliant as 
her diamonds ; hair of the soft rich hue of her 
paternal brown-stone mansion (Number — Fifth 


Avenue); brow fair as the marble that, in va- 
rious expensive forms, adorns the interior of 
said mansion; checks reflecting the crimson of 
the damask hangings; teeth pearly and regular 
as the keys of her grand Erard ; figure—well, at 
the lowest estimate, $500,000. 

I do not attempt her dress, for I remember that 
Tam not Jenkins; besides, it was four vears ago, 
and the records of even last year’s fashions are 
rather funereal reading. 

I was present (having obtained credit for a 
new suit expressly for the occasion) as an early 
friend of Cox, the bridegroom, who was, by uni- 
versal acclaim, a most fortunate man. 

Here observe a distinction. Those called 
‘¢most fortunate” by the undiscriminating pub- 
lic are, for the most part, erroneously so styled. 
The prize is (in one case out of a hundred) the 
reward of merit, or (in the other ninety-nine) 
the fruit of clever management or ‘* judicious 
advertising.”” Yet we exceptionally see one who 
seems to command good fortune by the sheer 
force of a mysterious constitutional magnetism. 

If such an one enter the profession of divinity, 
for instance, though his soporifie sermons are 
not phonographed as newspaper attractions, nor 
his fame heralded by the polemical clarion, yet 
we presently find him quietly installed in a well- 
salaried pastorate, and intrenched for life in the 
atfections of an opulent flock. Or, if he em- 


brace medicine, fashionable confidence and dis- | 


eases develop spontaneously about him. And 
so on, through the professional catalogue. 

He takes to the best society as naturally as a 
choice fish to a select aquarium, and his ticket 
in the matrimonial lottery is sure to draw a dia- 
mond of the first water in a heavy gold setting. 

Such an one, in brief, was Cox. A young 
gentleman of refined tastes, tender sensibilities, 
and unimpeachable exterior—though most for 
tunate yct possessing no fortune; an inditer of 


deliciously mystical poems, full of breathings | 


after the Impossible, that appeared in the most 
fashionable literary organs, and painter of pic- 
tures which, though they possessed no striking 
merit, yet somehow always got hung in good 


lights at the Academy and commanded early | 


purchasers. 


Cox's most remarkable social quality was a | 


certain masterly reserve that hinted of unrevealed 
depths of thought or emotion within him ; which 
seemed to say whenever he spoke, ‘‘ There is in- 
finitely move behind that I might add if I chose ;” 
and which investing him with the charm of mys- 
tery, used, more than any thing that he actually 
said or did, to elicit from his lady acquaintances 
the remark, “ What a dear incomprehensible 
man,” or ** What a genius, Cox is!” 

It is but justice to Cox to mention that he 
fully compensated for this general reserve by an 
irrepressible tendency to gushing confidences in 


the ear of one or two intimate friends—of whom | 


I was one. 

It happened that one of the above-mentioned 
paintings was purchased by Aristarchus Hobbes, 
Esq., of Number — Fifth Avenue, retired leath- 
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er-dealer and half-millionaire. It naturally 
|enough followed that Cox was invited to repre- 
sent the world of Art at the table of that gentle- 
man on the occasion of sundry dinner-parties. 
Thus he made the acquaintance of Victoria, sole 
child and heir of his patron, and belle of the sea- 
son. It was but a necessary incident to his in- 
| evitable good fortune that that regal young per- 
son, whose (hitherto) adamantine heart had re- 
pelled several scores of eligible suitors whom her 
golden and other charms had attracted, should 
conceive a tender and demonstrative admiration 
of him. Taking this tide in his affairs at its 
flood, like the fortunate man that he was, he re- 
ciprocated the sentiment, and at the most oppor- 
tune moment, and in tasteful and poetic terms 
—all of which he confided to me at the time— 
declared it; whereupon the lovely Half-Million 
(figuratively, at least) threw herself in his arms. 
He then proceeded to solicit the paternal 
sanction, which was essential to the consumma- 
tion of so important a transaction. Mr. Hobbes, 
| with business-like explicitness, declined his pro- 
posal, and ceremoniously bowed him to the door. 
Mr. H. then entered the presence of his daugh- 
ter, and, forgetting his usual submissive and rey- 
erential demeanor therein, demanded to know 
how she had dared think of bestowing herself, 
upon whom he had lavished a ten-fhousand dol- 
‘lar education, and the half-million which had 
cost him and his father lives of toil, upon a Ne- 
body—*‘ yes, Victoria,” he added, with an em- 
| phatic stamp of his foot into the velvety depths 
of the carpet, ‘ upon a being who lacks the first 
credential of manhood—a bank account—and 
| who, besides that, is a painter and a poet!” 

Victoria, thereupon, with concentrated moa- 
| jesty, replied that, however many opprobrious 
| epithets it might please her papa to bestow upon 
| Mr. Cox, she should certainly never marry any 
other. 

Papa, whose blood was up, declared, with an- 
other emphatic stamp, that Cox should never 
again enter his house. 

‘Then I shall starve myself!” she exclaimed, 
with hysterical determination. 

She carried that fearful threat into execution, 
| tasting nothing, excepting a little confectionery, 
for two days, and reducing her weight thereby 
from 155 pounds, avoirdupois, to 154%. 

At the expiration of that period Mr. Hobbes 
desisted from his unwonted rebellion against 
filial authority, the main condition of his capitu- 
lation being an apologetic and retractatory note 
from himself to Cox. 

Which train of circumstances led to the wed- 
ding aforesaid. 

It will be scen that every body was right, for 
once, in pronouncing Cox a most fortunate man. 

The ‘‘event” was the ruling topic of conver- 
sation at my club on the evening succeeding ; 
of which conversation let one specimen suffice : 

“Lucky dog is Cox!” remarked young Mr. 
| A, a diminutive gentleman, with a very large 
| eye-glass, to young Mr. B, ditto, with ditto. 
“Reg’lah thirteen-shot, pon my word,” re- 


of 
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8] re -ctive aly. 
to make your fawchune—marry it. 
for smallest investment.” 

‘*No chance just now,” sighed A, referring 
to his memorandum book. ‘* Doosed dull sea- 
son! Last hundred-thousand just engaged. 
Some small lots of real estate left, but badly en- 
cumbered. Then there’s a few Wall Street bro- 
kers’ and other but too risky for me. 
Come over to Ph wan 3. 

[A made his fortune the following season, as 
his father and two elder brothers had done before 
him, by marrying a house, a carriage, and sev- | 
eral tenement-buildings. Lregret to state, how- 
ever, that B has hitherto met with nothing but 
signal failure in his attempts at a similar acqui- 
sition. ] 

It is a melancholy fact that bachelor-friend- 
ships are as effectually knelled at a wedding as 
at a funeral. The silver thread of intimacy 
that had connected our two third-floor back 
rooms in Clinton Place lost its continnity when 
Cox was led in golden bonds of wedlock up 
Fifth Avenue. I did, indeed, receive invita- 
tions to dine with him, but engagements pre- 
vented, and Cox was never at home when I 
called. So for several months I did not 
him. 

I heard of him, however, as moving with 
eclat, in a distinguished circle, surrounded by 
every agreeable circumstance that a beautiful, 
accomplished, and devoted Half-Million could 
command; as, in short, emphatically and no- 
toiiously a most fortunate man. 

What was my surprise, then, one tempestuous 
evening, when, seated by my grate over a book, 
I had absently responded to a tap at my cham- 
ber-door, a figure entered which I should at once 
have recognized as Cox’s ghost, had I encoun- 
tered it in the Astor library! Instead, however, 
of drumming on my table, smashing my furni- 
ture, vanishing tantalizingly, or indulging in 
any of the other pleasant eccentricities by which 
modern ghosts are wont to manifest their pres- 
ence and posthumous ideas of good-breeding, the 
figure convulsively seized my hand in one which, 
if not flesh-and-blood, was at least material skin- 
and-bone. I was reassured. 

“ Podhammer,” he said, when I had returned 
his greeting and thrust him into my casy-chair, 
‘**T have come to you for sympathy.” 

‘‘Sympathy for a most fortunate man!” I 
muttered, in natural astonishment. 

‘There it is again!” he screamed, springing 
to his feet. “You, too—every body, every 
where I go—the people in my dreams—eternally 
dinning it in my ears! If I could escape to 
Japan, the natives would throng around me, 
calling me ‘most fortunate man’ in good En- 
glish. It’s unendurable!” 

‘* Pardon my violence,” he said, after a pause, 
resuming his seat and natural wood manners. 
‘*T know you meant nothing bad. You—hap- 
py fellow—have never been fortunate. You, 


‘*That’s the troo way | 
Best return 


fancies, 


see 


doubtless, don’t know that ‘most fortunate man’ 
is a synonym for miserable wretch.” 


| I am an appendage 
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I replied that that was not its usual accepta- 
tion. 

“T admit it,” 


he said. ‘*The mass of man- 


kind have no Sensibilities. man 
Sensibilities may, perhaps, be most fortunate, 


and yet not miserable. I have Sensibilities, and 
I can not.” 


[ requested him to explain. 


‘Can a man with Sensibilities be happy at 

becoming a Nobody 

I mp lied that I thought it at Jeas t de vubtful. 

he enjoy life friends ? 

I wr d that, as a gen a year he could 
not. 

**Can he be otherwise than wretched without 
love?” 

I thought of Arabella, and said, decidedly, 
‘¢*No.” 

“Then,” he said, ‘‘I will relate to you some- 


thing of my 
** My first on 
fortunate was that I had somehow lost my iden- 
tity; and I have n got any in 
stead. If there is any man living who can dis- 
pute my claim to the championship of feather- 
ht in the il scale, I should like 
I have no mission. My muse has desert- 
No longer inspired by poverty and 
ills, L can not paint [ would gla 
in managing my wife’s affairs 
I mean; but I am no business-man, and 
She has even made lars 
Of what 
! a he 


experience : 


consciousness becoming most 


ver other its 


weig sock: to see 
him. 

ed me. 
board-! ly 
assist busines 
affairs, 
she is. 
lating in stocks. 


» sums by spect 
> can I 


hold ornament! a 


Cc then ? 


list 


pet! A man without Sensibilities might be 
happy in that capacity; I can not. 
“Driven to desperation by these reflections 


one day, I thought I would qualify myself to be 
useful by keeping my wife’s accounts, I 
possession of her books in her absence. It hap- 
pened that the first page I opened to was head- 
ed, ‘ Household expenses for October.’ I read, 
‘Taxes’ so much, ‘Servants’ so much, ‘ Horses’ 
so much; and so on, —- a long list, until 
near the bottom I came ‘ Husband 2200.’ I 
dashed down the book n rushed out to pur- 
chase arsenic, but was deterred from doing so by 
| reading in imagination the item, ‘ Burial of Hus- 
band’ so much. 

‘* As a matter of course, in losing my identity 
I lost all my old friends. Part cut me at once; 
others, more malicious, by perpetually remind- 
ing me of my changed condition, compelled me 
tocutthem. A man without Sensibilities might 
easily have supplied their place with plenty of 
newones. But could I contract friendships with 
people before whom I was obliged to play my 
réle of a most fortunate man? Never! 

““T might cheerfully have endured any imag- 
inable ills, had I been solaced by love—that 
mysterious and blissful sympathy which may 
make a heaven even at the most ostentatious 
hearth-stone. But what has a matrimonially 
most fortunate man to do with love? I love 
Victoria, it is true. But somehow her half-mill- 
ion constitutes an impassable barrier between her 


rot 
got 
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heart and mine. A man without Sens sibilities 
might, have surmounted it; I could 
not. She lovesme. She manifests her love by 
giving me the kindest treatment. Only con- 
ceive: One morning soon after our marriage, I 
was seated by her in her boudoir. She was re- 
gally beautiful in her simple morning dress. I 
looked into her brilliant eyes, and experienced 
an irrepressible gush of tenderness. * My dear- 
est,’ I said, drawing her close to my side, ‘oh 
that every non-conductor were removed from be- 
tween our hearts, that they might ever beat in 
blissful rapport—yours imparting to mine every 
acred and refining feminine influence, and mine 
returning, at each throb, a counter-current of 
manly strength, support, and devotion! 

“*She seemed touched by this spontaneous ex- 
pression of affection. She gave me a heavenly 
smile and kiss—and presented me five hundred 
dollars! [Here Cox groaned. ] 

** Since that I have been haunted. I have in 
dreams at night seen Victoria before me, beauti- 
ful, queenly, adorable, and when I have hast- 
ened to meet her, and extended my arms to em- 
brace her, I have found in my grasp only a bun- 
lle of bank-bills! Then a throng of people, 
comprising all I have ever known or seen, have 
surrounded me, and with derisive laughter have 
exclaimed in chorus, ‘ Most fortunate man!’ 

‘** By day I have been the victim of a strange 
optical illusion. Instead of my wife, I have seen 
a double image—the one my true Victoria, a 
lovely and noble nature, though perchance a little 
imperious; the other, a curious fantastic figure, 
with real diamonds instead of eyes, golden thread 
for hair, pearls for teeth, and an ample dress of 
the latest mode composed entirely of crisp bank- 
bills, and displaying a well-filled purse in her 
hand. It is the figure of the Half-Million—my 
wife’s evil destiny and mine. Whenever I would 
approach her, the figure would thrust herself be- 
tween us with a mocking laugh, jingling the 
purse in my ear and calling me, in a metallic 
voice, ‘ Most fortunate man!’ 

‘**The illusion has pursued me into society. 
At dinner I have heard the jingle of the purse 
mingling with the rattling of the dishes, and 
have seen the figure seated opposite me, smiling 
upon me, and murmuring, as each new course 
was brought in, ‘Most fortunate man!’ 

“At parties I have observed that the figure 
received the homage and compliments of the 
throng, and that my wife’s self was almost un- 
noticed. I have on these occasions been treat- 
ed with marked consideration, but I have heard 
them whisper as they approached me, ‘ Husband 
of the Half-Million—most fortunate man !’ 

‘*In my dreams all last night the purse was 
chiming in my ear, until my brain reverberated 
in agony toits music. At length I awoke from 
a horrible nightmare, fancying that the figure, 
having assumed the form and weight of an im- 
mense bag of bullion, had seated herself on my 
breast, and was crushing out my life. 

‘* This is my last appeal for human sympathy, 
Podhammer. 


nerhans 
perhay 


A man without Sensibilities might | 
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thrive under suc h experiences ; ’ can not long 
survive them. It shall be my last request that 
my resting-place be marked by a plain slab, 

bearing the device of a bag of bullion crushing a 
quivering heart, and underneath it the epitaph, 

‘A Most Fortunate Man!’” 

Here ended Cox’s recital. I began to ad- 
minister to him some useful considerations as ti 
the superfluousness of Sensibilities, when he sud 
denly recollected an engagement and abruptly 
took his leave. 

Though his experiences were evidently but 
the morbid fancies of a man who should hav 
been enjoving the advantages of a lunatic asy- 
lum, yet they affected me curio usly. Arab la, 
for whom I hada tenderness, wore some real dia- 
monds and would inherit a couple of thousand 
dollars. I had intended at the next opportuni- 
ty to propose for Arabella, the diamonds and 
dollars of course included. Now, however, aft- 
er tossing sleeplessly all night, I decided not to 
do it. 

I did not again meet Cox. 
of the great panic. 


It was the season 

One day I saw a red flag 
waving over his door. Isoon after learned that 
he (‘* Poor fellow!” every body called him now 
and his wife had left town, and gone nobody 
knew whither. 

| A few months since I received a letter from 


him bearing a California post-mark. Indeed, 
it was coming upon that letter to-day, as I was 


looking over the year’s correspondence, that 
moved me to write this little narrative. I take 
the liberty of concluding by subjoining an ex- 
tract therefrom : 


“Oh, my dear P., that was a happy day when 
the crash came! You remember I mentioned 
her speculations in stocks. Well, stocks fell 
and fell, until at length they brought down with 
them her half-million. It was a strange, wild 
exultation I felt when the news was brought us, 
|} and Victoria, in an agony of tears and de spair, 
| would have sunk to the floor had I not caught 
her in my arms—the first support I ever gave 
her. Fearing to shock her by my selfish joy, I 
laid her tenderly on a sofa, and rushed out to 
indulge it by my ‘self. I hastened to Wall Street, 
and jostled my way among the frantic thousands 
who blocked the street and struggled at the bank 
entrances. I laughed aloud (I assure you I 
could not help it), waved my hat and hurracd. 
My acquaintances looked at me and said, ‘ Poor 
fellow! his loss has made him mad.’ And J 
hurraed again, because they no longer called me 
‘most fortunate man.’ 

“From that day I was happy. The figure 
forever disappeared. My sleep was tranquil. 
The acquaintances who had thronged our parties 
and my dreams suddenly became few and dis- 
tant. My wife became evermore her adorable 
self. 

‘*Collecting the little that remained to us, 
| we decided to emigrate to California and begin 
|life anew. I purchased a small and sterile farm. 
Here we had for a time to struggle hard with 


+ 
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poverty. But by Victoria’s miraculous house- | 
wifery, and by my hard labor in the culture of 

strawberries and poultry, our little estate at 

length became profitable. One day as I was 

digging a ditch in a barren gully I had the luck 

to unearth a monster nugget. Further exam- | 
ination has proved me the proprietor of a valua- 
ble placer and prospectively rich. 

** Have you seen my lately published book of 
poems entitled ‘Golden Lays?’ In spite of 
most unjust and inappreciative criticism, it has | 
reached its fourth edition. 

‘*But all the gold in the world would be val- 
ucless to me in comparison with the wealth I 
possess in Victoria. She now rejoices with me 
in the loss of the half-million. All the fame 
that I even yet sometimes fondly dream of, 
would be a dull sound to my ear compared with 
the prattle of my two little cherubs. My home- 
ly home is a paradise. May I not hope some 
day to welcome you to it? 

‘**T now subscribe myself with exultation, 

**A Mosr Fortunate Man.” 


On finishing this letter I decided to propose 
to Arabella. 


THE HAUNTED AND THE 
IAUNTERS. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


FRIEND of mine, who is a man of letters 
4 anda philosopher, said to me one day, as 
if between jest and earnest—‘‘ Fancy! since we 
last met, I have discovered a haunted house in 
the midst of London.” 
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Accordingly, on the fourth morning I summoned 
the woman who kept the house and attended on 
us, and told her that the rooms did not quite 
suit us, and we would not stay out our week. 
She said, dryly, ‘I know why; you have staid 
longer than any other lodger. Few ever staid a 
second night; none before you a third. But I 
take it they have been very kind to you.’ 

They—who?’ I asked, affecting a smile. 

‘** Why, they who haunt the house, whoever 
they are. I don’t mind them; I remember 
them many years ago, when I lived in this 
house, not as a servant; but I know they will 
I don't care— 
I'm old, and must die soon any how; and then 
I shall be with them, and in this house still.’ 
The won.an spoke with so dreary a calmness, 
that really it was a sort of awe that prevented 
my conversing with her further. I paid for my 
week, and too happy were I and my wife to get 
off so cheaply.” 

** You excite my curiosity,” saidI; ‘ nothing 
I should like better than to sleep in a haunted 
house. Pray give me the address of the one 
which you left so ignominiously.” 

My friend gave me the address ; and when we 
parted I walked straight toward the house thus 
indicated. 

It is situated on the north side of Oxford 
Street, in a dull but respectable thoroughfare. 
I found the house shut up—no bill at the win- 
dow, and no response to my knock. As I was 
turning away, a beer-boy, collecting pewter pots 
at the neighboring areas, said to me, ‘* Do you 
want any one at that house, Sir?” 

‘* Yes, I heard it was to be let.” 

‘*Let!—why, the woman who kept it is dead 
—has been dead these three weeks, and no one 


be the death of me some day. 


‘* Really haunted ?—and by what ?—ghosts ?” 

‘Well, I can’t answer these questions; all 
I know is this—six weeks ago I and my wife 
were in search of a furnished apartment. 
ing a quiet street, we saw on the window of one 
of the houses a bill, ‘Apartments Furnished.’ 
The situation suited us: we entered the house 


and left them the third day. No power on 
earth could have reconciled my wife to stay lon- 
ger; and I don’t wonder at it.” 

** What did you see ?” 

‘Excuse me—I have no desire to be ridiculed 
as a superstitious dreamer—nor, on the other 
hand, could I ask you to accept on my affirma- 


out the evidence of your own senses. 


the victims of imposture in others) that drove 
seized both of us whenever we passed by the 
neither saw nor heard any thing. 
life I agreed with my wife, silly woman though 


it was impossible to stay a fourth in that house. 
Vor. XXII.—No. 129.—Aa 


Pass- | 


—liked the rooms—engaged them by the week | 


tion what you would hold to be incredible with- | 
Let me | 
only say this, it was not so much what we saw | 
or heard (in which you might fairly suppose that | 
we were the dapes of our own excited fancy, or 


us away, as it was an undefinable terror which | 
door of a certain unfurnished room, in which we 
And the} 


strangest marvel of all was, that for once in my 


she be—and allowed, after the third night, that | 


can be found to stay there, though Mr. J—— 
| offered ever so much. He offered mother, who 
chars for him, £1 a week just to open and shut 
the windows, and she would not.” 

** Would not !—and why ?” 

‘* The house is haunted; and the old woman 
who kept it was found dead in her bed with her 
eyes wide open. They say the devil strangled 
her.” 

*¢Pooh!—you speak of Mr. J——. 
the owner of the house ?” 

“tea” 

** Where does he live ?” 

“inG Street, No. —. 

‘* What is he ?—in any business ?” 

‘*No, Sir—nothing particular; a single gen- 
tleman.” 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity earned by his 
liberal information, and proceeded to Mr. J——, 
in G—— Street, which was close by the street 
that boasted the haunted house. I was lucky 
enough to find Mr. J at home—an elderly 
man, with intelligent countenance and prepos- 
sessing manners. 
| I communicated my name and my business 
frankly. I said I heard the house was consid- 
ered to be haunted—that I had a strong desire 
| to examine a house with so equivocal a reputa- 


Is he 


| 
| 
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tion—that I should be greatly obliged if he 
would allow me to hire it, though only for a 
night. I was willing to pay for that privilege 
whatever he might be inclined to ask. ** Sir,” 
said Mr. J——, with great courtesy, ‘‘ the house 
is at your service, for as short or as long a time 
Rent is out of the question— 
the obligation will be on my side should you be 
able to discover the cause of the strange phe- 
nomena which at present deprive it of all value. 
[ can not let it, for I can not even get a servant 
to keep it in order or answer the door. Un- 
luckily the house is haunted, if I may use that 
expression, not only by night, but by day; 
though at night the disturbances are of a more 
unpleasant and sometimes of a more alarming 
character. The poor old woman who died in 
it three weeks ago was a pauper whom I took 
out of a work-house, for in her childhood she 
had been known to some of my family, and had 
once been in such good circumstances that she 
had rented that house of my uncle. She was a 
woman of superior education and strong mind, 
and was the only person I could ever induce to 
remain in the house. Indeed, since her death, 
which was sudden, and the coroner’s inquest, 
which gave it a notoriety in the neighborhood, I 
have so despaired of finding any person to take 
charge of it, much more a tenant, that I would 
willingly let it rent-free for a year to any one 
who would pay its fates and taxes.” 

‘* How long is it since the house acquired this 
sinister character ?” 

‘*That I can searcely tell you, but very many 
years since. The old woman I spoke of said it 
was haunted when she rented it between thirty 
and forty years ago. The fact is, that my life 
has been spent in the East Indies, and in the 
eivil service of the Company. I returned to 
England last year on inheriting the fortune of 
an uncle, among whose possessions was the 
house in question. I found it shut up and un- 
inhabited. I was told that it was haunted, that 
no one would inhabit it. I smiled at what 
seemed to me so idle a story. I spent some 
money in repainting and roofing it—added to its 
old-fashioned furniture a few modern articles— 
advertised it, and obtained a lodger for a year. 
He was a colonel retired on half pay. He came 
in with his family, a son and a daughter, and 
four or five servants: they all left the house the 
next day; and although they deponed that they 
had all seen something different, that something 

yas equally terrible to all. I really could not 
in conscience sue, or even blame, the colonel for 
breach of agreement. Then I put in the old 
woman I have spoken of, and she was empow- 
ered to let the house in apartments. I never 
had one lodger who staid more than three days. 
I do not tell you their stories—to no two lodgers 
have there been exactly the same phenomena 
repeated. It is better that you should judge for 
yourself than enter the house with an imagina- 
tion influenced by previous narratives ; only be 


as you please. 


prepared to see and to hear something or other, and | 


‘Have you never had a curiosity yourself to 
pass a night in that house ?” 

‘Yes. I passed not a night, but three hours 
in broad daylight alone in that house. My curi- 
osity is not satisfied, but it is quenched. T have 
no desire to renew the experiment. You can 
not complain, you see, Sir, that I am not suffi- 
ciently candid; and unless your interest be ex- 
ceedingly eager and your nerves unusually strong. 
I honestly add that I advise you not to pass a 
night in that house.” 

‘*My interest is exceedingly keen,” said I, 
‘and though only a coward will boast of his 
nerves in situations wholly unfamiliar to him, 
yet my nerves have been seasoned in such varie- 
ty of danger that I have the right to rely on 
them—even in a haunted house.” 

Mr. J—— said very little more; he took the 
keys of the house out of his bureau, gave them 
to me—and, thanking him cordially for his 
frankness, and his urbane concession to my wish, 
I carried off my prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as soon as I 
reached home, I summoned my confidential serv- 
ant—a young man of gay spirits, fearless temper, 
and as free from superstitious prejudice as any 
one I could think of. 

“« F——,” said I, ‘* you remember in Germa- 
ny how disappointed we were at not finding a 
ghost in that old castle, which was said to be 
haunted by a headless apparition? Well, I 
have heard of a house in London which, I have 
reason to hope, is decidedly haunted. I mean 
to sleep there to-night. From what I hear, 
there is no doubt that something will allow it- 
self to be seen or to be heard—something, per- 
haps, excessively horrible. Do you think, if I 
take you with me, I may rely on your presence 
of mind, whatever may happen ?” 

“Oh, Sir! pray trust me,” answered F-—.,, 
grinning with delight. 

‘Very well; then here are the keys of the 
house—this is the address. Go now—select 
for me any bedroom you please; and since the 
house has not been inhabited for weeks, make 
up a good fire—air the bed well—see, of course, 
that there are candles as well as fuel. Take 
with you my revolver and my dagger—so much 
for my weapons—arm yourself equally well; 
and if we are not a match for a dozen ghosts, 
we shall be but a sorry couple of Englishmen.” 

I was engaged for the rest of the day on busi- 
ness so urgent that I had not leisure to think 
much on the nocturnal adventure to which I had 
plighted my honor. I dined alone, and very 
late, and while dining, read, as is my habit. 
The volume I selected was one of Macaulay’s 
Essays. I thought to myself that I would take 
the book with me; there was so much of health- 
fulness in the style, and practical life in the 
subjects, that it would serve as an antidote 
against the influences of superstitious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half past nine, I put the 
book into my pocket, and strolled leisurely to- 
ward the haunted house. I took with me a 


take whatever precautions you yourself please.” | favorite dog—an exceedingly sharp, bold, and 


r 


vigilant bull-terrier.—a dog fond of prowling 
about strange ghostly corners and passages at 
night in search of rats—a dog of dogs for a 
ghost. 

It was a summer night, but chilly, the sky 
somewhat gloomy and overcast. Still there was 
a moon—faint and sickly, but still a moon—and 
if the clouds permitted, after midnight it would 
be brighter. 

[I reached the house, knocked, and my serv- 
ant opened with a cheerful smile. 

** All right, Sir, and very comfortable.’ 

“Oh!” said I, rather disappointed; ‘have 
you not seen nor heard any thing remarkable ?” 

“Well, Sir, I must own I have heard some- 
thing queer.” 

What ?—what ?” 

‘The sound of feet pattering behind me; 
and once or twice small noises like whispers 
close at my ear—nothing more.” 

‘You are not at all frightened ?” 

“T! not a bit of it, Sir;"’ and the man’s bold 
look reassured me on one point—viz., that, hap- 
pen what might, he would not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street-door closed, 
and my attention was now drawn to my dog. 
He had at first run in eagerly enough, but had 
sneaked back to the door, and was scratching 
and whining to get out. After patting him on 
the head, and encouraging him gently, the dog 
seemed to reconcile himself to the situation, and 
followed me and F—— through the house, but 
keeping close at my heels instead of hurrying 


inquisitively in advance, which was his usual 


and normal habit in all strange places. We 
first visited the subterranean apartments, the 
kitchen and other offices, and especially the cel- 
lars, in which last there were two or three bot- 
tles of wine still left in a bin, covered with cob- 
webs, and evidently, by their appearance, undis- 
turbed for many years. 
ghosts were not wine-bibbers. 

discovered nothing of interest. 
gloomy little back-yard, with very high walls. 
The stones of this yard were very damp; and 
what with the damp, and what with the dust 
and smoke-grime on the pavement, our feet left 
a slight impression where we passed. 
appeared the first strange phenomenon witnessed 
by myself in this strange abode. 
before me, the print of a foot suddenly form it- 
self, as it were. 
servant, and pointed to it. In advance of that 
footprint as suddenly dropped another. We both 
saw it. I advanced quickly to the place; the 
footprint kept advancing before me, a small foot- 
print—the foot of a child: the impression was 
too faint thoroughly to distinguish the shape, 
but it seemed to us both that it was the print of 
a naked foot. This phenomenon ceased when 
we arrived at the opposite wall, nor did it re- 
peat itself on returning. We remounted the 
stairs, and entered the rooms on the ground- 
floor, a dining parlor, a small back-parlor, and 
a still smaller third room that had been proba- 
bly appropriated to a footman—all still as death. 


For the rest we 
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It was clear that the | 


There was a} 


| I was to occupy. 
And now | 


I saw, just | 


I stopped, caught hold of my | 
| walls of the building. 


| was another door; it was closed firmly. 
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We then visited the drawing-rooms, which seem- 
ed fresh and new. In the front room I seated 
myself in an arm-chair. _F—— placed on the 
table the candlestick with which he had lighted 
us. Itold him to shutthe door. As he turned 
to do so, a chair opposite to me moved from the 
wall quickly and noiselessly, and dropped itself 
about a yard from my own chair, immediately 
fronting it. 

Why, this is better than the turning-tables,’ 
said I, with a half laugh; and as I laughed my 
dog put back his head and howled. 

: , coming back, had not observed the 
movement of the chair. He employed himself 
now in stilling the dog. I continued to gaze on 
the cliair, and fancied I saw on it a pale-blue 
misty outline of a human figure, but an outline 
so indistinct that I could only distrust my own 
vision. The dog now was quiet. ‘* Put back 
that chair opposite to me,” said I to F——; 
‘*put it back to the wall.” 

Fr “*Was that you, Sir?” said 
he, turning abruptly. 

‘+ !—what ?” 

‘* Why, something struck me. 
ly on the shoulder—just here.” 

‘*No,” said I. ** But we have jugglers pres- 
ent, and though we may not discover their tricks, 
we shall catch them before they frighten us.” 

We did not stay long in the drawing-rooms— 
in fact, they felt so damp and so chilly that I 
was glad to get to the fire up stairs. We locked 

|the doors of the drawing-rooms—a precaution 
which, I should observe, we had taken with all 
the rooms we had searched below. The bed- 
room my servant had selected for me was the 
best on the floor—a large one, with two windows 
fronting the street. The four-posted bed, which 
took up no inconsiderable space, was opposite to 


— obey ed. 


I felt it sharp- 


| the fire, which burned clear and bright; a door 


in the wall to the left, between the bed and the 
window, communicated with the room which 
my servant appropriated to himself. This last 
was a small room with a sofa-bed, and had no 


, communication with the landing-place—no oth- 


er door but that which conducted to the bedroom 
On either side of my fire-place 
was a cupboard, without locks, flushed with the 
wall, and covered with the same dull-brown pa- 
per. We examined these cupboards—only hooks 
to suspend female dresses—nothing else; we 
sounded the walls—evidently solid—the outer 
Having finished the sur- 
vey of these apartments, warmed myself a few 


| toments, and lighted my cigar, I then, still ac- 
|companied by F——, went forth to complete 


In the landing-place there 
said my servant, in surprise, ‘*I unlocked this 
door with all the others when I first came; it 
can not have got locked from the inside, for it 
is a—" 

Before he had finished his sentence, the door, 
which neither of us then was touching, opened 
| quietly of itself. We looked at each other a 
| single instant. The same thought seized both 


my reconnoitre. 
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—some human agency might be detected here. 
I rushed in first, my servant followed. A small 
blank dreary room without furniture—a few 
empty boxes and hampers in the corner—a small 
window—the shutters closed—not even a fire- 
place—no other door but that by which we had 
entered—no carpet on the floor, and the floor 
seemed very old, uneven, worm-eaten, mended 
here and there, as was shown by the whiter 
patches on the wood; but no living being, and 
no visible place in which a living being could 
have hidden. As we stood gazing round, the 
door by which we had entered closed as quietly 
as it had before opened : we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creep of undefina- 
ble horror. Not so my servant. ‘* Why, they 
don’t think to trap us, Sir; I could break that 
trumpery door with a kick of my foot.” 

“Try first if it will open to your hand,” said 
I, shaking off the vague apprehension that had 
seized me, ** while I open the shutters and see 
what is without.” 

I unbarred the shutters—the window looked 
on the little back-yard I have before described ; 
there was no ledge without—nothing but sheer 
descent. No man getting out of that window 
would have found any footing till he had fallen 
on the stones below. 

F——, meanwhile, was vainly attempting to 
open the door. He now turned round to me, 
and asked my permission to use force. And I 
should here state, in justice to the servant, that, 
far from evincing any superstitious terrors, his 
nerve, composure, and even gayety amidst cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, compelled my ad- 
miration, and made me congratulate myself on 
having secured a companion in every way fitted 
to the occasion. 
mission he required. 
his milder efforts; the door did not even shake 
to his stoutest kick. 
he desisted. 
ly in vain. As I ceased from the effort, again 
that creep of horror came over me; but this 
time it was more cold and stubborn. I felt as 


if some strange and ghastly exhalation were | 
rising up from the chinks of that rugged floor, | 


and filling the atmosphere with a venomous in- 
fluence hostile to human life. The door now 


very slowly and quietly opened as of its own ac- | 


cord. We precipitated ourselves into the land- 
ing-place. We both saw a large pale light—as 
large as the human figure, but shapeless and 
unsubstantial—move before us, and ascend the 
stairs that led from the landing into the attics. 
I followed the light, and my servant followed 
me. It entered, to the right of the landing, a 
small garret, of which the door stood open. I 
entered in the same instant. The light then 
collapsed into a small globule, exceedingly brill- 
iant and vivid; rested a moment on a bed in 
the corner, quivered, and vanished. We ap- 
proached the bed and examined it—a half-tester, 
such as is commonly found in attics devoted to 
servants. On the drawers that stood near it we 


I willingly gave him the per- | 
But though he was a re- | 
markably strong man, his force was as idle as | 


Breathless and panting, | 
I then tried the door myself, equal- | 
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perceived an old faded silk kerchief, with the 
needle still left in a rent half repaired. The 
kerchief was covered with dust; probably it had 
belonged to the old woman who had last died in 
that house, and this might have been her sleep- 
ing-room. I had sufficient curiosity to open the 
drawers: there were a few odds and ends of fe- 
male dress, and two letters tied round with a 
narrow ribbon of faded yellow. I took the lib- 
erty to possess myself of the letters. We found 
nothing else in the room worth noticing—nor did 
the light reappear; but we distinctly heard, as 
we turned to go, a pattering footfall on the floor 
—just before us. We went through the other 
attics (in all four), the footfall still preceding us. 
Nothing to be seen—nothing but the foc*fall 
heard. I had the letters in my hand: just as I 
was descending the stairs I distinctly felt my 
wrist seized, and a faint soft effort made to draw 
the letters from my clasp. I only held them 
the more tightly, and the effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to 
myself, and I then remarked that my dog had 
not followed us when we had left it. He was 
thrusting himself close to the fire, and trembling. 
I was impatient to examine the letters; and 
while I read them, my servant opened a little 


| box in which he had deposited the weapons I 


had ordered him to bring; took them out, placed 
them on a table close at my bed-head, and then 
occupied himself in soothing the dog, who, how- 
ever, seemed to heed him very little. 

The letters were short—they were dated; the 
dates exactly thirty-five years ago. They were 
evidently from a lover to his mistress, or a hus- 
band to some young wife. Not only the terms 
of expression, but a distinct reference to a former 
voyage, indicated the writer to have been a sea- 
farer. ‘The spelling and handwriting were those 
of a man imperfectly educated, but still the lan- 
guage itself was forcible. In the expressions of 
endearment there was a kind of rough wild love; 
but here and there were dark unintelligible hints 
at some secret not of love—some secret that 
seemed of crime. ‘* We ought to love each oth- 
er,”’ was one of the sentences I remember, ‘ for 
how every one else would execrate us if all was 
known!” Again: ‘* Don’t Iet any one be in the 
same room with you at night—you talk in your 
sleep.” And again: ‘*What’s done can’t be un- 
done; and I tell you there's nothing against us 
unless the dead could come to life.” Here there 
was underlined in a better handwriting (a fe- 
male’s), *¢ They do!’ At the end of the letter 
latest in date the same female hand had written 
these words: ‘* Lost at sea the 4th of June, the 
same day as—” 

I put down the letters, and began to muse 
over their contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of thought 
into which I fell might unsteady my nerves, ] 
fully determined to keep my mind in a fit state 
to cope with whatever of marvelous the advanc- 
ing night might bring forth I roused myself 

laid the letters on the table—stirred up the 
fire, which was still bright and cheering—and 
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opened my volume of Macaulay. I read quiet- 
ly enough till about half past eleven. I then 
threw myself dressed upon the bed, and told my 
servant he might retire to his own room, but 
must keep himself awake. I bade him leave 
open the door between the two rooms. Thus 
alone, I kept two candles burning on the table 
by my bed-head. I placed my watch beside the 
weapons, and calmly resumed my Macaulay. 
Opposite to me the fire burned clear; and on 
the hearth-rug, seemingly asleep, lay the dog. 
In about twenty minutes I felt an exceedingly 
cold air pass by my cheek, like a sudden draught. 
I fancied the door to my right, communicating 
with the landing-place, must have got open; but 
no—it was closed. I then turned my glance to 
my left, and saw the flame of the candles vio- 
lently swayed as by a wind. At the same mo- 
ment the watch beside the revolver softly slid 
from the table—softly, softly—no visible hand— 
it was gone. I sprang up, seizing the revolver 
with the one hand, the dagger with the other: I 
was not willing that my weapons should share 
the fate of the watch. Thus armed, I looked 
round the flocr—no sign of the watch. Three 
slow, loud, distinct knocks were now heard at 
the bed-head; my servant called out, ‘Is that 
you, Sir?” 

‘*No; be on your guard!” 

The dog now roused himself and sat on his 
haunches, his ears moving quickly backward and 
forward. He kept his eyes fixed on me with a 
look so strange that he concentred all my atten- 
tion on himself. Slowly he rose up, all his hair 
bristling, and stood perfectly rigid, and with the 
same wild stare. I had no time, however, to 
examine thedog. Presently my servant emerged 
from his room; and if ever I saw horror in the 
human face, it was then. I should not have 
recognized him had we met in the street, so al- 
tered was every lineament. He passed by me 


quickly, saying in a whisper that seemed scarce- | 


ly to come from his lips, “‘ Run—run! it is after 
me!” He gained the door to the landing, pulled 
it open, and rushed forth. I followed him into 
the landing involuntarily, calling to him to stop; 
but, without heeding me, he bounded down the 
stairs, clinging to the balusters, and taking sev- 
eral steps at atime. I heard, where I stood, the 
street-door open—heard it again clap to. I was 
left alone in the haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained un- 
decided whether or not to follow my servant ; 
pride and curiosity alike forbade so dastardly a 
flight. I re-entered my roo:a, closing the door 
after me, and proceeded cautiously into the in- 
terior chamber. I encountered nothing to justi- 
fy my servant’s terror. I again carefully exam- 
ined the walls, to see if there were any concealed 
door. I could find no trace of one—not even a 
seam in the dull-brown paper with which the 
room was hung. How, then, had the Tune, 
whatever it was, which had so scared him, ob- 
tained ingress except through my own chamber ? 

I returned to my room, shut and locked the 
door that opened upon the interior one, and stood 
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on the hearth, expectant and prepared. I now 
perceived that the dog had slunk into an angle 
of the wall, and was pressing himself close against 
it, as if literally striving to force his way into it 
I approached the animal and spoke to it; the 
poor brute was evidently beside itself with terror. 
It showed all its teeth, the slaver dropping from 
its jaws, and would certainly have bitten me if 1 
had touched it. It did not seem to recognize 
me. Whoever has seen at the Zoological Gar- 
dens a rabbit fascinated by a serpent, cowering 
in a corner, may form some idea of the anguish 
which the dog exhibited. Finding all efforts to 
soothe the animal in vain, and fearing that his 
bite might be as venomous in that state as in 
the madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone, 
placed my weapons on the table beside the fire, 
seated myself, and recommenced my Macaulay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear seeking credit 
for a courage, or rather a coolness, which the 
reader may conceive I exaggerate, I may be par- 
doned if I pause to indulge in one or two ego- 
tistical remarks. 

As [ hold presence of mind, or what is called 
courage, to be precisely proportioned to famili- 
arity with the circumstances that lead to it, so I 
should say that I had been long sufficiently fa- 
miliar with all experiments that appertain to the 
Marvelous. I had witnessed many very extraor- 
dinary phenomena in various parts of the world 
—phenomena that would be either totally disbe- 
lieved if I stated them, or ascribed to supernat- 
ural agencies. Now, my theory is that the Su- 
pernatural is the Impossible, and that what i 
called supernatural is only a something in the 
laws of nature of which we have been hithert: 
ignorant. Therefore, if a ghost rise before me, 
I have not the right to say, ‘‘ So, then, the su- 
pernatural is possible ;” but rather, ‘‘ So, then, 
the apparition of a ghost is, contrary to received 
opinion, within the laws of nature—i. e., not su- 
pernatural,” 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and 
indeed in all the wonders which the amateurs of 
mystery in our age record as facts, a material 
living agency is always required. On the Con- 
tinent you will find still magicians who assert 
that they can raise spirits. Assume for the mo- 
ment that they assert truly, still the living ma- 
terial form of the magician is present; and he 
is the material agency by which, from some con- 
stitutional peculiarities, certain strange phenom- 
ena are represented to your natural senses, 

Accept, again, as truthful, the tales of Spirit 
Manifestation in America— musical or other 
sounds—writings on paper, produced by no dis- 
cernible hand—articles of furniture moved with- 
out apparent human agency—or the actual sight 
and touch of hands to which no bodies seem to 
belong—still there must be found the mEpIcM 
or living being, with constitutional peculiarities 
capable of obtaining these signs. In fine, in all 
such marvels, supposing even that there is no 
imposture, there must be a human being like 
ourselves, by whom, or through whom, the ef- 
fects presented to human beings are produced. 


a 
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It is so with the now familiar phenomena of 
mesmerism, or electro-biology ; the mind of the 
person operated on is affected through a material 
living agent. Nor, supposing it true that a mes- 
merized patient can respond to the will or pass- 
es of a mesmerizer a hundred miles distant, is the 
response less occasioned by a material being; it 
may be through a material fluid—call it Elec- 
tric, call it Odic, call it what you will—which 
has the power of traversing space and passing 
obstacles, that the material effect is communi- 
cated from one to the other. Hence all that I 
had hitherto witnessed, or expected to witness, 
in this strange house, I believed to be occasioned 
through some agency or medium as mortal as 
myself; and this idea necessarily prevented the 
awe with which those who regard as supernatu- 
ral things that are not within the ordinary oper- 
ations of nature, might have been impressed by 
the adventures of that memorable night. 

As, then, it was my conjecture that all that 
was presented, or would be presented, to my 
senses, must originate in some human being gift- 


ed by constitution with the power so to present | 


them, and having some motive so to do, I felt 


an interest in my theory which, in its way, was | 


rather philosophical than superstitious. And I 
can sincerely say that I was in as tranquil a 
temper for observation as any practical experi- 


mentalist could be in awaiting the effects of some | 


rare, though perhaps perilous, chemical combi- 
nation. Of course, the more I kept my mind 


detached from fancy, the more the temper fitted | 


for observation would be obtained; and I there- 


fore riveted eye and thought on the strong day- | 


light sense in the page of my Macaulay. 

I now became aware that something inter- 
posed between the page and the light—the page 
was overshadowed : I looked up, and I saw what 
I shall find it very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to describe. 

It was a Darkness shaping itself out of the air 
in very undefined outline. I can not say it was 
of a human form, and yet it had more resem- 


blance to a human form, or rather shadow, than | 


any thing else. As it stood, wholly apart and 
distinct from the air and the light around it, its 
dimensions seemed gigantic, the summit nearly 
touching the ceiling. While I gazed a feeling 
of intense cold seized me. An iceberg before 
me could not more have chilled me; nor could 
the cold of an iceberg have been more purely 
physical. I feel convinced that it was not the 
cold caused by fear. As I continued to gaze I 
thought—but this I can not say with precision— 
that I distinguished two eyes looking down on 
me from the height. One moment I seemed to 
distinguish them clearly, the next they seemed 
gone; but still two rays of a pale-blue light fre- 
quently shot through the darkness, as from the 
height on which I half believed, half doubted, 
that I had encountered the eyes. 

I strove to speak—my voice utterly failed me; 
I could only think to myself, “Is this fear? it 
is not fear!” I strove to rise—in vain; I felt as 
if weighed down by an irresistible force. Indeed, 
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my impression was that of an immense and over- 
whelming Power opposed to my volition—that 
sense of utter inadequacy to cope with a force 
beyond men’s, which one may feel physica//y in 
a storm at sea, in a conflagration, or when con- 
fronting some terrible wild beast, or rather, per- 
haps, the shark of the ocean, I felt mora//y. Op- 
posed to my will was another will, as far superior 
to its strength as storm, fire, and shark are su- 
perior in material foree to the force of men. 
And now, as this impression grew on me, now 
came, at last, horror—horror to a degree that no 
words can convey. Still I retained pride, if not 
courage; and in my own mind I said, ‘ This is 
horror, but it is not fear; unless I fear, I can 
not be harmed; my reason rejects this thing; it 
is an illusion—I do not fear.” With a violent 
effort I succeeded at last in stretching out my 
hand toward the weapon on the table: as I did 
| so, on the arm and shoulder I received a strange 
shock, and my arm fell to my side powerless. 
And now, to add to my horror, the light began 
slowly to wane from the candles—they were not, 
as it were, extinguished, but their flame seemed 
very gradually withdrawn: it was the same with 
the fire—the light was extracted from the fuel; 
in a few minutes the room was in utter darkness. 
The dread that came over me, to be thus in the 
dark with that dark Thing, whose power was so 
intensely felt, brought a reaction of nerve. In 
| fact, terror had reached that climax, that either 
my senses must have deserted me, or I must have 
burst through the spell. I did burst through it. 
I found voice, though the voice was a shriek. I 
| remember that I broke forth with words like 
these—‘‘ I do not fear, my soul does not fear ;’ 
and at the same time I found the strength to 
|rise. Still in that profound gloom I rushed to 
one of the windows—tore aside the curtain— 
flung open the shutters; my first thought was— 
Licut. And when I saw the moon high, clear, 
and calm, I felt a joy that almost compensated 
for the previous terror. There was the moon, 
there was also the light from the gas-lamps in 
the deserted slumberous street. I turned to look 
back into the room; the moon penetrated its 
shadow very palely and partially—but still there 
was light. The dark Thing, whatever it might 
be, was gone—except that I could yet see a dim 
shadow, which seemed the shadow of that shade, 
against the opposite wall. 

My eye now rested on the table, and from un- 
der the table (which was without cloth or cover 
}—an old mahogany round table) there rose a 

hand, visible as far as the wrist. It was a 
| hand, seemingly, as much of flesh and blood as 
my own, but the hand of an aged person—lean, 
wrinkled, small too—a woman’s hand. That 
| hand very softly closed on the two letters that 
lay on the table: hand and letters both vanish- 
| ed. There then came the same three loud 
; measured knocks I had heard at the bed-head 
before this extraordinary drama had com- 
menced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I felt the 
| whole room vibrate sensibly ; and at the far end 


there rose, as from the floor, sparks or globules 
like bubbles of light, many-colored—green, yel- 
low, fire-red, azure. Up and down, to and fro, 
hither, thither, as tiny will-o’-the-wisps, the 
sparks moved, slow or swift, each at its own ca- 
A chair (as in the drawing-room below) 
was now advanced from the wall without ap- 
parent agency, and placed at the opposite side 
of the table. Suddenly, as forth from the chair, 
there grew a Shape—a woman's shape. It was 
distinct as a shape of life—ghastly as a shape 
of death. The face was that of youth, with a 
strange mournful beauty ; the throat and shoul- 
ders were bare, the rest of the form in a loose 
robe of cloudy white. It began sleeking its long 
yellow hair, which fell over its shoulders ; its 
eyes were not turned toward me, but to the 
door; it seemed listening, watching, waiting. 
The shadow of the shade in the back-ground 
grew darker; and again I thought I beheld the 
eyes gleaming out from the summit of the shad- 
ow—eyes fixed upon that shape. 

As if from the door, though it did not open, 
there grew out another shape, equally distinct, 
equally ghastly—a man’s shape—a young man’s. 
It was in the dress of the last century, or rather 
in a likeness of such dress; for both the male 
shape and the female, though defined, were evi- 
dently unsubstantial, impalpable—simulacra— 
phantasms ; and there was something incon- 
gruous, grotesque, yet fearful, in the contrast 
between the elaborate finery, the courtly pre- 
cision of that old-fashioned garb, with its rufiles 
and lace and buckles, and the corpse-like aspect 
and ghost-like stillness of the flitting wearer. 
Just as the male shape approached the female, 
the dark Shadow started from the wall, all three 
for a moment wrapped in darkness. When the 


price. 


pale light returned, the two phantoms were as | 


if in the grasp of the Shadow that towered be- 
tween them; and there was a blood-stain on the 
breast of the female ; and the phantom male was 
leaning on its phantom sword, and blood seemed 
trickling fast from the rufiles, from the lace; and 
the darkness of the intermediate Shadow swal- 
lowed them up—they were gone. And again 
the bubbles of light shot, and sailed, and undu- 
lated, growing thicker and thicker and more 
wildly confused in their movements. 

The closet-door to the right of the fire-place 
now opened, and from the aperture there came 
the form of a woman, aged. In her hand she 
held letters—the very letters over which I had 
seen the Hand close; and behind her I heard a 
footstep. She turned round as if to listen, and 
then she opened the letters and seemed to read ; 
and over her shoulder I saw a livid face, the face 
as of a man long drowned—bloated, bleached— 
sea-weed tangled in its dripping hair; and at 
her feet lay a form as of a corpse, and beside the 
corpse there cowered a child, a miserable, squal- 
id child, with famine in its cheeks and fear in 
its eyes. And as I looked in the old woman’s 
face the wrinkles and lines vanished, and it be- 
came a face of youth—hard-eyed, stony, but still 
youth ; and the Shadow darted forth, and dark- 
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ened over these phantoms as it had darkened 
over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the Shadow, and on 
that my eyes were intently fixed, till again eyes 
grew out of the Shadow — malignant, serpent 
eyes. And the bubbles of light again rose and 
fell, and in their disordered, irregular, turbulent 
maze, mingled with the wan moonlight. And 
now from these globules themselves, as from thx 
shell of an egg, monstrous things burst out; the 
air grew filled with them; larva so bloodless 
and so hideous that I can in no way describe 
them except to remind the reader of the swarm- 
ing life which the solar microscope brings before 
his eyes in a drop of water—things transparent, 
supple, agile, chasing each other, devouring each 
other —forms like naught ever beheld by the 
naked eye. As the shapes were without sym- 
metry, so ‘heir movements were without order. 
In their very vagrancies there was no sport ; 
they came round me and round, thicker and 
faster and swifter, swarming over my head, 
crawling over my right arm, which was out- 
stretched in involuntary command against all 
evil beings. Sometimes I felt myself touched, 
but not by them ; invisible hands touched me. 
Once I felt the clutch as of cold, soft fingers at 
my throat. I was still equally conscious that if 
I gave way to fear I should be in bodily peril; 
and I concentred all my faculties in the single 
focus of resisting, stubborn will. And I turned 
my sight from the shadow —above all, from 
those strange serpent eyes—eyes that had now 
become distinctly visible. For there, though 
in naught else around me, I was aware that 
there was a WILL, and a will of intense, cre- 
ative, working evil, which might crush down 
my own. 

The pale atmosphere in the room began now 
to redden as if in the air of some near confla- 
gration. The larve grew lurid as things that 
live in fire. Again the room vibrated ; again 
were heard the three measured knocks; and 
again all things were swallowed up in the dark- 
ness of the dark Shadow, as if out of that dark- 
ness all had come, into that darkness all re- 
turned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow was wholly 
gone. Slowly as it had been withdrawn, the 
flame grew again into the candles on the table, 
again into the fuel in the grate. The whole 
room came once more calmly, healthfully into 
sight. 

The two doors were still closed, the door com- 
municating with the servant’s room still locked. 
In the corner of the wall, into which he had so 
convulsively niched himself, lay the dog. I 
called to him—no movement; I approached— 
the animal was dead; his eyes protruded ; his 
tongne out of his mouth; the froth gathered 
round his jaws. I took him in my arms; | 
brought him to the fire; I felt acute grief for 
the loss of my poor favorite—acute self-re- 
proach; I accused myself of his death; I imag- 
ined he had died of fright. But what was my 
surprise on finding that his neck was actually 
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broken—actually twisted out of the vertebre ! 
Had this been done in the dark ?—must it not 
have been by a hand human as mine ?—must 
there not have been a human agency all the 
while in that room? Good cause to suspect it. 
I can not tell. I can not do more than state 
the fact fairly; the reader may draw his own in- 
ference. 

Another surprising cireumstance—my watch 
was restored to the table from which it had been 
so mysteriously withdrawn ; but it had stopped 
at the very moment it was so withdrawn ; nor, 
despite all the skill of the watchmaker, has it 
ever gone since—that is, it will go in a strange, 
erratic way for a few hours, and then come to a 
dead stop—it is worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for 
night. Nor, indeed, had I long to wait before 
the dawn broke. Not till it was broad daylight 
did I quit the haunted house. Before I did so 
I revisited the little blind room in which my 
servant and myself had been for a time impris- 
oned. I had a strong impression—for which I 
could not account—that from that room had 
originated the mechanism of the phenomena—if 
[I may use the term—which had been experi- 
enced in my chamber. And though I entered | 
it now in the clear day, with the sun peering 
through the filmy window, I still felt, as I stood 
on its floor, the creep of the horror which I had 
first there experienced the night before, and 
which had been so aggravated by what had pass- | 
ed in my own chamber. TI could not, indeed, 
bear to stay more than half a minute within 
those walls. I descended the stairs, and again 
I heard the footfall before me; and when I 
opened the street-door I thought I could distin- 
guish a very low laugh. I gained my own home, 
expecting to find my runaway servant there. 
But he had not presented himself; nor did I 
hear more of him for three days, when I re- 
ceived a letter from him, dated from Liverpool, 
to this effect : 


the rest of the 


Honorep Sir,—I humbly entreat your par- | 
don, though I can scarcely hope that you will | 


think I deserve it, unless—which Heaven for- 

bid !—you saw what I did. I feel that it will | 
be years before I can recover myself; and as to 

being fit for service, it is out of the question. I 

am therefore going to my brother-in-law at Mel- | 
bourne. The ship sails to-morrow. Perhaps | 
the long voyage may set me up. I do nothing 
now but start and tremble, and fancy it is be- 
hind me. I humbly beg you, honored Sir, to or- | 
der my clothes, and whatever wages are due to | 
me, to be sent to my mother’s, at Walworth— | 
John knows her address.” 


The letter ended with additional apologies, 
somewhat incoherent, and explanatory details | 
as to effects that had been under the writer's | 
charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a suspicion | 
that the man wished to go to Australia, and 
had been somchow or other fraudulently mixed | 


| 


up with the events of the night. I say nothing 
in refutation of that conjecture; rather, I sug- 
gest it as one that would seem to many persons 
the most probable solution of improbable ocew- 
rences. My own theory remained unshaken. 
I returned in the evening to the honse, to bring 
away in a hack cab the things I had left there, 
with my poor dog’s body. In this task I was 
not disturbed, nor did any incident worth note 
befall me except that still, on ascending and de- 
scending the stairs, I heard the same footfall in 
advance. On leaving the house, I went to Mr. 
J——’s. He was at home. I returned him 
the keys, told him that my curiosity was suffi- 
ciently gratified, and was about to relate quick- 
ly what had passed, when he stopped me, and 
said, though with much politeness, that he had 
no longer any interest in a mystery which none 
had ever solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two 
letters I had read, as well as of the extraordina- 
ry manner in which they had disappeared, and 
I then inquired if he thought they had been ad- 
dressed to the woman who had died in the house, 
and if there were any thing in her early history 
which could possibly confirm the dark suspicions 
to which the letters gave rise. Mr. J—— 
seemed startled, and, after musing a few mo- 
ments, answered, ‘‘I am but little acquainted 
with the woman’s earlier history, except, as I 
before told you, that her family were known to 
mine. But you revive some vague reminis- 
cences to her prejudice. I will make inquiries, 
and inform you of their result. Still, even if 
we could admit the popular superstition that a 
person who had been either the perpetrator or 


| the victim of dark crimes in life could revisit, as 
| a restless spirit, the scene in which those crimes 


had been committed, I should observe that the 
house was infested by strange sights and sounds 
before the old woman died—you smile—what 
would you say?” 

‘*T would say this, that I am convinced, if 
we could get to the bottom of these mysteries, 
we should find a living human agency.” 

‘*What! you believe it is all an imposture ? 
for what object ?” 

‘* Not an imposture in the ordinary sense of 
the word. If suddenly I were to sink into a 
deep sleep, from which you could not awake me, 
but in that sleep could answer questions with an 
accuracy which I could not pretend to when 
awake—tell you what money you had in your 


| pocket—nay, describe your very thoughts—it is 


not necessarily an imposture, any more than it 
is necessarily supernatural. I should be, un- 
consciously to myself, under a mesmeric influ- 
ence, conveyed to me from a distance by a hu- 
man being who had acquired power over me by 
| previous rapport.” 

‘‘ Granting mesmerism, so far carried, to be 
a fact, you are right. And you would infer 
from this that a mesmerizer might produce the 
‘extraordinary effects you and others have wit- 
nessed over inanimate objects—fill the air with 
sights and sounds ?” 


‘*Or impress our senses with the belief in 
them—we never having been en rapport with 
the person acting on us? No. What is com- 
monly called mesmerism could not do this; but 
there may be a power akin to mesmerism, and 
superior to it—the power that in the old days 
was called Magic. ‘That such a power may ex- 
tend to all inanimate objects of matter I do not 
say; but if so, it would not be against nature, 
only a rare power in nature which might be 
given to constitutions with certain peculiarities, 
and cultivated by practice to an extraordinary 
degree. That such a power might extend over 
the dead—that is, over certain thoughts and 
memories that the dead may still retain—and 
compel, not that which ought properly to be call- 
ed the Sour, and which is far beyond human 
reach, but rather a phantom of what has been 
most earth-stained on earth, to make itself ap- 


parent to our senses—is a very ancient though | 


obsolete theory, upon which I will hazard no 
opinion. But I do not the power 
would be supernatural. Let me illustrate what 
I mean from an experiment which Paracelsus 


coneeiy 


describes as not difficult, and which the author | 


of the ** Curiosities of Literature” 
ible: —A flower perishes ; 


cites as cred- 
you burn it. What- 
ever were the elements of that flower while it 


lived are gone, dispersed, you know not whither ; | 
But | 


you can never discover nor re-collect them. 
you can, by chemistry, out of the burned dust 


just as it seemed in life. 
with the human being. 


It may be the same 
The soul has as much 


escaped you as the essence or elements of the | 


flower. Still you may make a spectrum of it. 


And this phantom, though in the popular su- 


perstition it is held to be the soul of the depart- | 


ed, must not be confounded with the true soul; 
it is but the eidolor. of the dead form. 


what we hold to be soul; that is, of superior 
emancipated intelligence. 


dinary person on earth. 


prose and verse, which they assert to be given in 


the names of the most illustrious dead—Shaks- | 


peare, Bacon—Heaven knows whom. Those 


communications, taking the best, are certainly | 
not a whit of higher order than would be com-| 


munications from living persons of fair talent 
and education; they are wondrously inferior to 
what Bacon, Shakspeare, and Plato said and 
wrote when on earth. 
ble, do they ever contain an idea that was not 
on the earth before. Wonderful, therefore, as 


such phenomena may be (granting them to be | 
truthful), I see much that philosophy may ques- | 


tion, nothing that it is incumbent on philosophy 
to deny—viz., nothing supernatural. They are 
but ideas conveyed somehow or other (we have 
not yet discovered the means) from one mortal 
brain to another. Whether, in so doing, tables 
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They come for little } 
or no object—they seldom speak, if they do 
come; they utter no ideas above that of an or-| 
American spirit-seers | 
have published volumes of communications in | 


Nor, what is more nota- | 
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walk of their own accord, or fiend-like shapes 
appear in a magic circle, or bodiless hands rise 
and remove material objects, or a Thing of Dark- 
ness, such as presented itself to me, freeze our 
blood—still am i persuaded that these are but 
agencies conveyed, as by electric wires, to my 
own brain from the brain of another. In some 
constitutions there is a natural chemistry, and 
those may produce chemic wonders—in others, a 
natural fluid, call it electricity, and these pro- 
duce electrie wonders. gut they differ in this 
from Normal Science—they are alike objectless, 
purposeless, puerile, frivolous, They lead on to 
no grand results; and therefore the world does 
not heed, and true sages have not cultivated 
them. But sure I am, that of all I saw or 
heard, a man, human as myself, was the remote 
originator; and I believe unconsciously to him- 
self as to the exact effects produced, for this rea- 
son: no two persons, you say, have ever told 
you that they experienced exactly the same 
thing. Well, observe, no two persons ever ex- 
perience ¢ xactly the same dream. If this were 
machinery would be 
arranged for results that would but little vary ; 
if it were a supernatural agency permitted by the 
Almighty, it would surely be for some definite 
end, 


an ordinary imposture, the 


These phenomena belong to neither class ; 
my persuasion is, that they originate in some 
brain now far distant; that that brain had no 


distinct volition in any thing that occurred; 
of that flower, raise a spectrum of the flower, | 


that what does occur reflects but its devious, 


motley, ever-shifting, half-formed thoughts; in 


short, that it has been but the dreams of such a 
brain put into action and invested with a semi- 
substance. That this brain is of immense pow- 
er, that it can set matter into movement, that it 
is malignant and destructive, I believe: some 


| material force must have killed my dog; it 
Hence, | 
like the best-attested stories of ghosts or spirits, | 
the thing that most strikes us is the absence of | 


might, for aught I know, have sufficed to kill 
myself, had I been as subjugated by terror as 
the dog—had my intellect or my spirit given 
me no countervailing resistance in my will.” 

“Tt killed your dog! that is fearful! indeed 
it is strange that no animal can be induced to 
stay in that house; not even a cat. Rats and 
mice are never found in it.” 

“The instincts of the brute creation detect 
influences deadly to their existence. Man’s rea- 
son has a sense less subtle, because it has a re- 
sisting power more supreme. But enough; do 
you comprehend my theory ?” 

‘* Yes, though imperfectly—and I accept any 
crotchet (pardon the word), however odd, rath- 
er than embrace at once the notion of ghosts 
and hobgoblins we imbibed in our nurseries. 
Still, to my unfortunate house the evil is the 
same. What on earth can I do with the 
house ?” 

“*T will tell you what I would do. I am 
convinced from my own internal feelings that 
the small unfurnished room at right angles to 
the door of the bedroom which I occupied, forms 
a starting-point or receptacle for the influences 
which haunt the house; and I strongly advise 


| you to have the walls opened, the floor removed 
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—nay, the whole room pulled down. I observe came insolvent—then she entered into service, 


that it is detached from the body of the house, 
built over the small back-yard, and could be re- 
moved without injury to the rest of the build- 
ing.” 

“And you think, if I did that—” 

“You would cut off the telegraph wires. 
Try it. I am so persuaded that I am right, 
that I will pay half the expense if you will al- 
low me to direct the operaticns.” 

‘*Nay, Tam well able to afford the cost; for 
the rest, allow me to write to you.” 

About ten days afterward I received a letter 
from Mr. J——, telling me that he had visited 
the house since I had seen him; that he had 
found the two letters I had described, replaced 
in the drawer from which I had taken them; 
that he had read them with misgivings like my 
own; that he had instituted a cautious inquiry 
about the woman to whom I rightly conjectured 
they had been written. It seemed that thirty- 
six years ago (a year before the date of the let- 
ters) she had married, against the wish of her 
relatives, an American of very suspicious char- 
acter; in fact, he was generally believed to have 
been a pirate. She herself was the daughter of 
very respectable tradespeople, and had served in 
the capacity of a nursery governess before her | 
marriage. She had a brother, a widower, who 
was considered wealthy, and who had one child 
of about six years old. A month after the mar- | 
riage the body of this brother was found in the 
Thames, near London Bridge; there seemed 
some marks of violence about his throat, but | 
they were not deemed sufficient to warrant the | 
inquest in any other verdict than that of ‘* Found | 
drowned.” | 

The American and his wife took charge of the| 
little boy, the deceased brother having by his | 
will left his sister the guardian of his only child | 
—and in event of the child’s death, the sister in- | 
herited. The child died about six months after- 
ward—it was supposed to have been neglected 
and ill-treated. The neighbors deposed to have 
heard it shriek at night. The surgeon who had | 
exam ned it after death, said that it was emaci-| 
ated as if from want of nourishment, and the | 
body was covered with livid bruises. It seemed | 
that one winter night the child had sought to} 
escape—crept out into the back-yard—tried to 
scale the wall—fallen back exhausted, and been 
found at morning on the stones in a dying state. 
But though there was some evidence of cruelty, 
there was none of murder; and the aunt and her 
husband had sought to palliate cruelty by alleg- 
ing the exceeding stubbornness and perversity of 
the child, who was declared to be half-witted. 
Be that as it may, at the orphan’s death the aunt 
inherited her brother’s fortune. Before the first 
wedded year was out the American quitted En- | 
gland abruptly, and never returned to it. He} 
obtained a cruising vessel, which was lost in the 
Atlantic two years afterward. The widow was 
left in affluence ; but reverses of various kinds | 
had befallen her: a bank broke—an investment 
failed—she went into a small business and be- | 


sinking lower and lower, from housekeeper down 
to maid-of-all-work—never long retaining a place, 
though nothing peculiar against her character 
was ever alleged. She was considered sober, 
honest, and peculiarly quiet in her ways; still 
nothing prospered with her. And so she had 
dropped into the work-house, from which Mr. 
J—— had taken her, to be placed in charge of 
the very house which she had rented as mistress 
in the first year of her wedded life. 

Mr. J—— added that he had passed an hour 
alone in the unfurnished room which I had urged 
him to destroy, and that his impressions of dread 
while there were so great, though he had neither 
heard nor seen any thing, that he was eager to 
have the walls bared and the floors removed as 
I had suggested. He had engaged persons for 
the work, and would commence any day I would 
name. 

The day was accordingly fixed. I repaired to 
the haunted house—we went into the blind dreary 
room, took up the skirting, and then the floors. 
Under the rafters, covered with rubbish, was 
found a trap-door, quite large enough to admit a 
man.’ It was closely nailed down with clamps 
and rivets of iron. On removing these we de- 
scended into a room below, the existence of 
which had never been suspected. In this room 
there had been a window and a five, but they 
had been bricked over, evidently for many years. 
By the help of candles we examined this place ; 
it still retained some mouldering furniture— 
three chairs, an oak settle, a table—all of the 
fashion of about eighty years ago. There was a 
chest of drawers against the wall, in which we 
found, half-rotted away, old-fashioned articles of 
a man’s dress, such as might have been worn 
eighty or a hundred years ago by a gentleman 
of some rank—costly steel buckles and buttons, 
like those yet worn in court-dresses—a handsome 
court sword—in a waistcoat which had once 
been rich with gold-lace, but which was now 
blackened and foul with damp, we found five 
guineas, a few silver coins, and an ivory ticket, 
probably for some place of entertainment long 
since passed away. But our main discovery 
was in a kind of iron safe fixed to the wall, the 
lock of which it cost us much trouble to get 
picked. 

In this safe were three shelves and two small 
drawers. Ranged on the shelves were several 
small bottles of crystal, hermetically stopped. 
They contained colorless volatile essences, of 
what nature I shall say no more than that they 
were not poisons—phosphor and ammonia en- 
tered into some of them. ‘There were also some 
very curious glass tubes, and a small pointed 
rod of iron, with a large lump of rock-crystal, 
and another of amber—also a loadstone of great 
power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature 
portrait set in gold, and retaining the freshness 
of its colors most remarkably, considering the 
length of time it had probably been there. The 
portrait was that of a man who might be some- 
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what advanced in middle life, perhaps forty-seven 
or forty-eight. 

It was a most peculiar face—a most impress- 
ive face. If you could fancy some mighty ser- 
pent transformed into man, preserving in the hu- 
man lineaments the old serpent type, you would 
have a better idea of that countenance than long 
descriptions can convey: the width and flatness 
of frontal—the tapering elegance of contour dis- 
guising the strength of the deadly jaw—the long, 
large, terrible eve, glittering and green as the 
emerald—and withal a certain ruthless calm, as 
if from the consciousness of an immense power. 
The strange thing was this—the instant I saw 
the miniature I recognized a startling likeness to 
one of the rarest portraits in the world—the por- 
trait of a man of a rank only below that of roy- 
alty, who in his own day had made a consider- 
able noise. History says little or nothing of 
him; but search the correspondence of his con- 
temporaries, and you find reference to his wild 
daring, his bold profligacy, his restless spirit, his 
taste for the occult sciences. While still in the 
meridian of life he died and was buried, so say 
the chronicles, in a foreign land. He died in 
time to escape the grasp of the law, for he was 
accused of crimes which would have given him 
to the headsman. After his death, the portraits 
of him, which had been numerous, for he had 
been a munificent encourager of art, were bought 
up and destroyed—it was supposed by his heirs, 
who might have been glad could they have razed 
his very name from their splendid line. He had 
enjoyed a vast wealth; a large portion of this 
was believed to have been embezzled by a favorite 
astrologer or soothsayer—at all events, it had 
unaccountably vanished at the time of his death. 
One portrait alone of him was supposed to have 
escaped the general destruction; I had seen it 
in the house of a collector some months before. 
It had made on me a wonderful impression, as 
it does on all who behold it—a face never to be 
forgotten; and there was that face in the minia- 
ture that lay within my hand. True, that in 
the miniature the man was a few years older than 
in the portrait I had seen, or than the original 
was even at the time of his death. But a few 
years !—why, between the date in which flour- 
ished that direful noble and the date in which 
the miniature was evidently painted, there was 
an interval of more than two centuries. While 
I was thus gazing, silent and wondering, Mr. 
J said, 

“But is 
man.” 

‘* How—where ?” cried I. 

“Tn India. He was high in the confidence 
of the Rajah of , and well-nigh drew him 
into a revolt which would have lost the Rajah 
his dominions. The man was a Frenchman— 
his name De V——,, clever, bold, lawless. We 
insisted on his dismissal and banishment: it 
must be the same man—no two faces like his— 
yet this miniature seems nearly a hundred years 
old.” 

Mechanically I turned round the miniature 


it possible? I have known this 
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| to examine the back of it, and on the back was 


material effect on the nerves. 
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engraved a pentacle; in the middle of the pen- 
tacle a ladder, and the third step of the ladder 
was formed by the date 1765. Examining still 
more minutely, I detected a spring; this, on 
being pressed, opened the back of the miniature 
as a lid. Withinside the lid were engraved, 
**Mariana to thee—Be faithful in life and in 
death to ——.” Here follows a name that I will 
not mention, but it was not unfamiliar to me. 
I had heard it spoken of by old men in my child- 
hood as the name borne by a dazzling charlatan 
who had made a great sensation in London for 
a year or so, and had fled the country on the 
charge of a double murder within his own house 
—that of his mistress and his rival. I said no- 
thing of this to Mr. J——, to whom reluctantly 


| I resigned the miniature. 


We had found no difficulty in opening the 
first drawer within the iron safe; we found great 
difficulty in opening the second: it was not 
locked, but it resisted all efforts till we inserted 
in the chinks the edge of a chisel. When we 
had thus drawn it forth we found a very singu- 
lar apparatus in the nicest order. Upon a small 
thin book, or rather tablet, was placed a saucer 
of crystal; this saucer was filled with a clear 
liquid—on that liquid floated a kind of compass, 
with a needle shifting rapidly round ; but instead 
of the usual points of a compass were seven 
strange characters, not very unlike those used 
by astrologers to denote the planets. A very 
peculiar, but not strong nor displeasing odor 
came from this drawer, which was lined with a 
wood that we afterward discovered to be hazel. 
Whatever the cause of this odor it produced a 
We all felt it, 
even the two workmen who were in the room— 
a creeping tingling sensation from the tips of the 
fingers to the roots of the hair. Impatient to 
examine the tablet I removed the saucer. As I 
did so the needle of the compass went round and 
round with exceeding swiftness, and I felt a 
shock that ran through my whole frame, so that 
I dropped the saucer on the floor. The liquid 
was spilled—the saucer was broken—the com- 
pass rolled to the end of the room—and at that 
instant the walls shook to and fro, as if a giant 
had swayed and rocked them. 

The two workmen were so frightened that 
they ran up the ladder by which we had de- 
scended from the trap-door, but seeing that no- 
thing more happened they were easily induced 
to return. 

Meanwhile I had opened the tablet: it was 
bound in plain red leather with a silver clasp ; 
it contained but one sheet of thick vellum, and 
on that sheet were inscribed, within a double 
pentacle, words in old monkish Latin, which are 
literally to be translated thus: ‘‘ On all that it 
can reach within these walls—sentient or inani- 
mate, living or dead—as moves the needle, so 
work my will! Accursed be the house, and 
restless be the dwellers therein.” 

We found no more. Mr. J—— burned the 
tablet and its anathema. He razed to the foun- 
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the part of the building the 
secret-room with the chamber over it. He had 
then the courage to inhabit the house himself 
for a month, and a quieter, better-conditioned 
house could not be found in all London.  Sub- 
sequently he let it to advantage, and his tenant 
has made no complaints. 

But my story is not yet done. <A few days 
after Mr. J—— had removed into the house I 
paid him a visit. We were standing by the 
open window and conversing. A van contain- 
ing some articles of furniture which he was mov- 
ing from his former house was at the door. I 
had just urged on him my theory that all those 
phenomena regarded as supermundane had em- 
anated from a human brain; adducing the charm 
or rather curse we had found and destroyed in 
support of my philosophy. Mr. J——— was ob- 
serving in reply, ‘* That even if mesmerism, or 
whatever analogous power it might be called, 
could really thus work in the absence of the 
operator, and produce effects so extraordinary, 
still could those effects continue when the opera- 
tor himself was dead? and if the spell had been 
wrought, and, indeed, the room walled up, more 
than seventy years the probability was, 
that the operator had long since departed this 
life ;” Mr. J——, I say, was thus answering, 
when [ caught hold of his arm and pointed to 
the street below. 

A well-dressed man had crossed from the op- 
posite side, and was accosting the carrier in 
charge of the van. His face, as he stood, was 
exactly fronting our window. It was the face of 
the miniature we had discovered ; it was the face 
of the portrait of the noble three centuries ago. 

**Good Heavens!” cried Mr. J——, ‘that is 
the face of De V——, and scarcely a day older 
than when I saw it in the Rajah’s court in my 
youth !” 

Seized by the same thought, we both hastened 
down stairs. I was first in the street; but the 
man had already gone. I caught sight of him, 
however, not many yards in advance, and in 
another moment I was by his side. 

[ had resolved to speak to him, but when I 
looked into his face, I felt as if it were impossi- 
ble to do so. That eye—the eye of the serpent 
—fixed and held me spell-bound. And withal, 
about the man’s whole person there was a dig- 
nity, an air of pride and station and superiority, 
that would have made any one, habituated to 
the usages of the world, hesitate long before 
venturing upon a liberty or impertinence. And 
what could I say? what was it I would ask? 
Thus ashamed of my first impulse, I fell a few 
paces back, still, however, following the stran- 
ger, undecided what else to do. Meanwhile he 
turned the corner of the street; a plain carriage 
was in waiting, with a servant out of livery 
dressed like a valet-de-place at the carriage- 
door. In another moment he had stepped into 
the carriage, and it drove off. I returned to the 
house. Mr. J—— was still at the street-door. 
He had asked the carrier what the stranger had 
said to him. 


ago, 
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«Merely asked that house now be- 
longed to.” 


The same evening I happened to go with a 
friend to a place in town called the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, a place open to men of all countries, 
all opinions, all degrees. One 
coffee, smokes one’s cigar. 


orders one’s 
One is alw ays sure 
to meet agreeable, sometimes remarkable per- 
sons, 

I had not been two minutes in the room be- 
fore I beheld at a table, conversing with an ac- 
quaintance of mine, whom I will designate by 
the initial G——, the man—the Original of the 
Miniature. He was now without his hat, and 
the likeness was yet more startling, only [ ob- 
served that while he was conversing there was 
less severity in the countenance ; 
a smile, quiet and very cold one. 
The dignity of mien I had acknowledged in the 
street was also more striking ; a dignity akin to 
that which invests some prince of the East— 
conveying the idea of supreme indifference, and 
habitual, indisputable, indolent, but 
power, 

(;—— soon after left the stranger, who then 
took up a scientific journal, which seemed to ab- 
sorb his attention. 

I drew G—-— aside— 
gentleman ?” 

**That? Oh, a very remarkable man indeed. 
I met him last year amidst the caves of Petra— 
the scriptural Edom. He is the best Oriental 
scholar I know. had 


there was even 
though a very 


resistless 


** Who and what is that 


We joined company, 
adventure with robbers, in which he showed a 
coolness that saved our lives; afterward he in- 
vited me to spend a day with him in a house he 
had bought at Damascus—a house buried among 
almond-blossoms and roses—the most beautiful 


an 


thing! He had lived there for some years, quite 
as an Oriental, in grand style. I half suspect 
he is a renegade, immensely rich, odd ; 
by-the-by, a great mesmerizer. I have seen 
him with my own eyes produce an effect on in- 
animate things. If you take‘a letter from your 
pocket and throw it to the other end of the room, 
he will order it to come to his feet, and you will 
see the letter wriggle itself along the floor till it 
has obeyed his command. ‘Pon my honor ’tis 
true: I have seen him affect even the weather, 
disperse or collect clouds, by means of a glass 
tube or wand. But he does not like talking of 
these matters to strangers. He has only just 
arrived in England; says he has not been here 
for a great many years; let me introduce him to 
you,” 

Certainly! 
his name?” 

**Oh!—a very homely one—Richards.” 

** And what is his birth—his family ?” 

**How do I know? What does it signify ?— 
no doubt some parvenu, but rich—so infernally 
rich !” 

G drew me up to the stranger, and the 
introduction was effected. The manners of Mr. 


very 


He is English then? What is 


| Richards were not those of an adventurous tray- 
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eler. Travelers are in general constitutionally 
gifted with high animal spirits; they are talka- 
tive, eager, imperious. Mr. Richards was calm 
and subdued in tone, with manners which were 
made distant by the loftiness of punctilious cour- 
tesy—the manners of a former age. I observed 
that the English he spoke was not exactly of our 
day. I should even have said that the accent 
was slightly foreign, But then Mr. Richards 
remarked that he had been little in the habit for 
many years of speaking in his native tongue. 
The conversation fell upon the changes in the 
aspect of London since he had last visited our 
metropolis. G——then glanced off to the moral 
changes—literary, social, political—the great 
men who were removed from the stage within 
the last twenty years—the new great men who 
were coming on. In all this Mr. Richards 
evinced no interest. He had evidently read 
none of our living authors, and seemed scarcely 
acquainted by name with our younger statesmen. 
Once and only once he laughed; it was when 
G—— asked him whether he had any thoughts 
of getting into Parliament. And the laugh was 
inward—sarcastic—sinister—a sneer raised into 
alaugh. After a few minutes G—— left us to 
talk to some other acquaintances who had just 
lounged into the room, and I then said, quietlyv— 

‘*T have seen a miniature of you, Mr. Rich- 
ards, in the house you once inhabited, and per- 
haps built, if not wholly, at least in part, in 
—— Street. You passed by that house this 
morning.” 

Not till I had finished did I raise my eyes to 
his, and then his fixed my gaze so steadfastly 
that I could not withdraw it—those fascinating 
serpent eyes. But involuntarily, and as if the 
words that translated my thought were dragged 
from me, I added, in a low whisper, “‘I have 
been a student in the mysteries of life and na- 
ture; of those mysteries I have known the oe- 
cult professors. I have the right to speak to you 
thus.” And I uttered a certain pass-word. 

** Well,” said he, dryly, ** I concede the right 
—what would you ask ?” 

‘*To what extent human will in certain tem- 
peraments can extend ?” 

“To what extent can thought extend? Think, 
and before you draw breath you are in China!” 

China.” 

‘*Give it expression, and it may have: you 
may write down a thought, which, sooner or 
later, may alter the whole condition of China. 
What isalaw buta thought? Therefore thought 
is infinite—therefore thought has power; not in 
proportion to its value—a bad thought may make 
a bad law as potent as a good thought can make 
a good one.” 

““Yes; what you say confirms my own theory. 
Through invisible currents one human brain may 
transmit its ideas to other human brains with the 
same rapidity as a thought promulgated by visi- 
ble means. And as thought is imperishable— 
as it leaves its stamp behind it in the natural 
world even when the thinker has passed out of | 


But my thought has no power in 


this world—so the thought of the living may 
have power to rouse up and revive the thoughts 
of the dead—such as those thoughts were in lifi 
—thongh the thought of the living can not reach 
the thoughts which the dead now may entertain. 
Is it not 

**T decline to answer, if, in my judgment, 
thought has the limit you would fix to it; but 
proceed. 
to put.” 

** Intense malignity in an intense will, engen- 
dered in a peculiar temperament, and aided by 
natural means within the 
produce effects like those ascribed of old to evil 
magic. It might thus haunt the walls of a 
human habitation with spectral revivals of all 
guilty thoughts and guilty deeds once conceived 
and done within those walls; all, in short, with 
which the evil will claims rapport and afiinity 
—imperfect, incoherent, fragmentary snatches 
at the old acted therein ago. 
Thoughts thus crossing each other hap-hazard, 


You have a special question you wish 


reach of science, may 


dramas years 
as in the nightmare of a vision, growing up into 
phantom sights and sounds, and all serving to 
create horror, not those sights and 
sounds are really visitations from a world with- 
out, but that they are ghastly monstrous re- 
newals of what have been in this world itself, 
set into malignant play by a malignant mortal. 
And it is through the material agency of that 
human brain that these things would acquire 
even a human power—would strike as with the 
shock of electricity, and might kill, if the thought 
of the person assailed did not rise superior to the 
dignity of the original assailer—might kill the 
most powerful animal if unnerved by fear, but 
not injure the fecblest man, if, while his flesh 
crept, his mind stood out fearless. Thus, when 
in old stories we read of a magician rent to 
pieces by the fiends he had evoked—or still more, 
in Eastern legends, that one magician succeeds 
by his arts in destroying another—there may be 
so far truth, that a material being has clothed, 
from its own evil propensities, certain elements 
and fluids, usually quiescent or harmless, with 
awful shape and terrific force ; just as the light- 
ning that had lain hidden and innocent in the 
cloud becomes by natural law suddenly visible; 
takes a distinct shape to the eye, and can strike 
destruction on the object to which it is attract- 


because 


| ed.” 


are not without glimpses of avery mighty 
secret,”’ said Mr. Richards, composedly. ‘* Ac- 
cording to your view, could a mortal obtain the 
power you speak of, he would necessarily be a 
malignant and evil being. 

‘Tf the power were exercised as I have said, 
most malignant and most evil—though I believe 
in the ancient traditions that he could not injure 
the good. His will could only injure those with 
whom it has established an affinity, or over whom 
it forces unresisted sway. I will now-imagine 
an example that may be within the laws of na- 
ture, yet seem wild as the fables of a bewildered 
monk. 

“* You will remember that Albertus Magnus, 
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after describing 

spirits may be invoked and commanded, adds 
emphatically, that the process will instruct and 
avail only to the few—that a man must be born a 
magician /—that is, born with a peculiar phys- 
ical temperament, as a man is born a poet. 
Rarely are men in whose constitution lurks this 
oceult power of the highest order of intellect ; 
usually in the intellect there is some twist, per- 
versity, or disease, But, on the other hand, 
they must possess, to an astonishing degree, the 
faculty to concentrate thought on a single object 
—the energetic faculty that we call witt. 
Therefore, though their intellect be not sound, 
it is exceedingly forcible for the attainment of 
what it desires. I will imagine such a person, 
pre-eminently gifted with this constitution and 
its concomitant forces. I will place him in the 
loftier grades of society. I will suppose his de- 
sires emphatically those of the sensualist —he 
has, therefore, a strong love of life. He is an 
absolute egotist—his will is concentred in him- 
self—he has fierce passions—he knows no en- 
during, no holy affections, but he can covet ea- 
gerly what for the moment he desires—he can 
hate implacably what opposes itself to his ob- 
jects—he can commit fearful crimes, yet feel 
small remorse—he resorts rather to curses upon 
others than to penitence for his misdeeds. Cir- 
cumstances, to which his constitution guides 
him, lead him toa rare knowledge of the natural 
secrets which may serve his egotism. He is a 
close observer where his passions encourage ob- 
servation—he is a minute calculator, not from 
love of truth, but where love of self sharpens his 
faculties—therefore he can be a man of science. 
I suppose ‘such a being, having by experience 
learned the power of his arts over others, trying 
what may be the power of will over his own 
frame, and studying all that in natural philoso- 
phy may increase that power. 
he dreads death; he wills to live on. He can 
not restore himself to youth, he can not entirely 


stay the progress of death, he can not make him- | 


self immortal in the flesh and blood; but he 
may arrest. for a time so prolonged as to appear 
incredible if I said it, that hardening of the parts 
which constitutes old age. A year may age 
him no more than an hour ages another. His 
intense will, scientifically trained into system, 
operates, in short, over the wear and tear of his 
own frame. He lives on. That he may not 
seem a portent and a miracle, he dies from time 
to time, seemingly, to certain persons. Having 
schemed the transfer of a wealth that suffices to 
his wants, he disappears from one corner of the 
world, and contrives that his obsequies shall be 
celebrated. He reappears at another corner of 
the world, where he resides undetected, and does 
not revisit the scenes of his former career till all 
who could remember his features are no more. 
He would be profoundly miserable if he had af- 
fections—he has none but for himself. No good 
man would accept his longevity, and to no man, 
good or bad, would he or could he communicate 
its true secret. Such a man might exist; such 


minutely the process by which | 


He loves life, | 
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a man as I have described I see now before me! 
—Duke of ——, in the court of ——, dividing 
time between lust and brawl, alchemists and 
wizards; again, in the last century, charlatan 
and criminal, with name less noble, domiciled 
in the house at which you gazed to-day, and fly- 
ing from the law you had outraged, none knew 
whither; traveler once more revisiting London. 
with the same earthly passions which filled your 
heart when races now no more walked through 
yonder streets ; outlaw from the school of all the 
nobler and diviner mystics; execrable Image of 
Life in Death and Death in Life, I warn you 
back from the cities and homes of healthful 
men; back to the ruins of departed empires; 
back to the deserts of nature unredeemed !” 

There answered me a whisper so musical, so 
potently musical, that it seemed to enter into my 
whole being, and subdued me despite myself. 
Thus it said— 

**T have sought one like you for the last hun- 
dred years. Now I have found you, we part 
not till I know what I desire. The vision that 
sees through the Past, and cleaves through the 
vail of the Future, is in you at this hour; never 
before, never to come again; the vision of no 
puling fantastic girl, of no sick-bed somnambule, 
but of a strong man, with a vigorous brain. 
Soar and look forth!” 

As he spoke I felt as if I rose out of myself 
upon eagle wings. All the weight seemed gone 
from air, roofless the room, roofless the dome of 
space. I was not in the body—where I knew 
not—but aloft over time, over earth. 

Again I heard the melodious whisper, ‘* You 
say right. Ihave mastered great secrets by the 
power of Will; true, by Will and by Science I 
can retard the process of years: but death comes 
not by age alone. Can I frustrate the accidents 
which bring death upon the young?” 

‘*No; every accident is a providence. 
fore a providence snaps every human will.” 

** Shall I die at last, ages and ages hence, by 
the slow, though inevitable growth of time, or by 
the cause that I call accident ?” 

‘* By a cause you call accident.” 

‘*Ts not the end still remote ?” asked the whis- 
per, with a slight tremor. 

‘*Regarded as my life regards time, it is still 
remote.” 

** And shall I, betore then, mix with the world 
|} of men as I did ere I learned these secrets, re- 
|sume eager interest in their strife and their 
| trouble—battle with ambition, and use the pow- 
| er of the sage to win the power that belongs to 
| kings ?” 

“You will yet play a part on the earth that 
| will fill earth with commotion and amaze. For 
| wondrous designs have you, a wonder yourself, 

been permitted to live on through the centuries. 
| All the secrets you have stored will then have 
| their uses—all that now makes you a stranger 
| amidst the generations will contribute then to 
make you their lord. As the trees and the 
| straws are drawn into a whirlpool—as they spin 
| round, are sucked to the deep, and again tossed 
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iloft by the eddies, so shall races and thrones be | 


plucked into the charm of your vortex. Awful 
Destroyer —but in destroying, made, against 
your own will, a Constructor!” 

‘* And that date, too, is far off 

‘¢ Far off; when it comes, think your end in 
this world is at hand!” 

‘“*How and what is the end? 
west, south, and north.” 

‘*In the north, where you never yet trod— 
toward the point whence your instincts have 
warned you, there a spectre will seize you. "Tis 
Death! Isee a ship—it is haunted—'tis chased 
—itsails on. Baffled navies sail after that ship. 
It enters the region of ice. It passes a sky red 
with metecrs. Two moons stand on high, over 
ice-reefs. I see the ship locked between white 
defiles—they are ice-rocks. I see the dead strew 
the decks—stark and livid, green mould on their 
limbs. All are dead but one man—it is you! 
Sut years, though so slowly they come, have 
then scathed you. There is the coming of age 
on your brow, and the will is relaxed in the 
cells of the brain. Still that will, though en- 
feebled, exceeds all that man knew before you: 
through the will you live on, gnawed with fam- 
ine. And nature no longer obeys you in that 
death-spreading region; the sky is a sky of iron, 
ind the air has iron clamps, and the ice-rocks 
wedge in the ship. Hark how it cracks and 
groans! Ice will imbed it as amber imbeds a 
straw. Andaman has gone forth, living yet, 
from the ship and its dead; and he has clam- 
bered up the spikes of an iceberg, and the two 
moons gaze down on his form. ‘That man is 
yourself; and terror is on you—terror; and 
terror has swallowed your will. And I see 
swarming up the steep ice-rock gray grizzly 
things. The bears of the north have scented 
their quarry—they come near you and nearer, 
shambling and rolling their bulk. And in that 
day every moment shall seem to you longer than 
the centuries through which you have passed. 
And heed this—after life, moments continued 
make the bliss or the hell of eternity.” 

** Hush,” said the whisper; ‘but the day, you 
assure me, is far off—very far! I go back to 
the almond and rose of Damascus !—sleep !” 


Look east. 
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The room swam before my eyes. I became 
insensible. When I recovered, I found G—— 
holding my hand and smiling. He said, “* You 
who have always declared yourself proof against 
mesmerism have succumbed at last to my friend 
Richards,” 

Where is Mr. Richards ?” 

**Gone, when you passed into a trance—say- 
ing quietly to me, ‘ Your friend will not wake 
for an hour.’” 

I asked, as collectedly as I could, where Mr. 
Richards lodged. 

** At the Trafalgar Hotel.” 

** Give me your arm,” said I to G——: 
us call on him; I have something to say.” 

When we arrived at the hotel, we were told 
sat Mr. Richards had returned twenty minutes 
before, paid his bill, left directions with his serv- 
ant (a Greek) to pack his effects, and proceed to 
Malta by the steamer that should leave South- 
ampton the next day. Mr. Richards had mere- 
ly said of his own movements, that he had visits 
to pay in the neighborhood of London, and it 
was uncertain whether he should be able to reach 
Southampton in time for that steamer; if not, 
he should follow in the next one. 

The waiter asked me my name. On my in- 
forming him, he gave me a note that Mr Rich- 
ards had left for me, in case I called. 

The note was as follows: ‘I wished you to 
utter what was in your mind. Youobeyed. I 
have therefore established power over you. For 
three months from this day you can communi- 
cate to no living man what has passed between 
us — you can not even show this note to the 
friend by your side. During three months, si- 
lence complete as to me and mine. Do you 
doubt my power to lay on you this command ? 
—try to disobey me. At the end of the third 
mouth the spell is raised. For the rest I spare 
I shall visit your grave a year and a day 
after it has received you.” 

So ends this strange story, which I ask no one 
to believe. I write it down exactly three months 
after I received the above note. I could not 
write it before, nor could I show to G——, in 
spite of his urgent request, the note which I 
read under the gas-lamp by his side. 


“let 


you. 


INTROSPECTION. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Have you cursed the day you met her first? thanked God that you were free, 
And said in your inmost heart, as you thought, ‘‘She never was dear to me?” 
You have cast her off; your pride is touched; you fancy that all is done; 

That for you the world is bright again, and bravely shines the sun: 

You have washed your hands of passion; you have whistled her down the wind— 
Oh, Tom, old friend, this goes before, the sharpest comes behind! 


Yes; 


I 


AVE you sent her all her letters? have you given her back her ring? 
Have you tried to forget the haunting songs that you loved to hear her sing? 


the sharpest is yet to come, for Love is a plant that never dies; 


Its roots are deep as the earth itself, its branches wide as the skies; 
And wherever once it has taken hold, it flourishes evermore, 
Blossoming still, and bearing its beautiful fruit with the bitter core. 
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You will learn this, Tom, hereafter, when anger has cooied, and you 
Have time for introspection; you will find my words are true ; . 
You will sit and gaze in your fire alone, and fancy that you can see 
Her face with its classic oval, her ringlets fluttering free, 
Her soft blue eyes, wide opened, her sweet red lips apart, 
As she used to look in the golden days when you dreamed she had a heart: 
Whatever you do, wherever you turn, you will see that glorious face 
Coming with shadowy beauty, to haunt all time and space: 
Those songs you wrote for her singing will sing themselves into your brain 
Till your life seems set to their rhythm, and your thoughts to their refrain— 
Their old, old burden of love and grief—the passion you have foresworn— 
I tell you, Tom, it is not thrown off so well as you think, this morn! 


lil. 
But the worst, perhaps the worst of all, will be when the day has flewn, 
When darkness favors reflection, and your comrades leave you alone: 
You will try to sleep, but the memories of unforgotten years ‘ 
Will come with a storm of wild regret—mayhap with a storm of tears— 
Each look, each word, each playful tone, each timid little caress, 
The golden gleam of her ringlets, the rustling of her dress, 
The delicate touch of her ungloved hand, that woke such an exquisite thrill, 
The flowers she gave you, the night of the ball—I think you treasure them still— 
All these will come, till you slumber, worn out by sheer despair, 
And then you will hear vague echoes of song on the darkened air— 
Vague echoes, rising and falling, of the voice you know so well, 
Like the songs that were sung by the Lurlei-maids, sweet with a deadly spell! 
IV. 
In dreams, her heart will ever again be yours, and you will see 
Fair glimpses of what might have been—what now can never be; 
And as she comes to meet you, with a sudden wild unrest 
You stretch your arms forth lovingly, to fold her to your breast : 
But the Lurlei-song will faint and die, and with its fading tone 
You wake to find you clasp the thin and empty air alone, 
While the fire-bell’s clanging dissonance, on the gusty night-wind borne 
Will seem an iron-tongued demon’s voice, laughing your grief to scorn. 
Oh, Tom, you say it is over—you talk of letters, and rings— 
Do you think that Love’s mighty spirit, then, is held by such trifling things ? 
No; if you once have truly loved, you will still love on, I know, 
Till the church-yard myrtles blossom above, and you lie mute below! 
How is it, I wonder, hereafter? Faith teaches us little, here, 
Of the ones we have loved and lost on earth—do you think they will still be dear ? 
Shall we live the lives we might have led ?—shall those who are severed now 
Remember the pledge of a lower sphere, and renew the broken vow? 
It almost drives me wild when I think of the gifts we throw away 
Unthinking whether or no we lose Life’s honey and wine for aye! 
But then, again, ‘tis a mighty joy—greater than I can tell— 
To trust that the parted may sometime meet—that all may again be well: 
However it be, I hold that all the evil we know on earth 
Finds in this violence done to Love its true and legitimate birth, 
And the agonies we suffer, when the heart is left alone, 
For every sin of Humanity should fully and well atone! 
VI. 
I sce that you marvel greatly, Tom, to hear such words from me, 
But if you knew my innermost heart, ‘twould be no mystery ; 
Experience is bitter, but its teachings we retain, 
It has taught me this, Who once has loved, loves never on earth again! 
Ani I, too, have my closet, with a ghastly form inside— 
The skeleton of a perished love, killed by a cruel pride: 
I sit by the fire at evening, as you will sometime sit, 
And watch, in the roseate half-light, the ghosts of happiness flit: 
I, too, awaken at midnight, and stretch my arms to enfold 
A vague and shadowy image, with tresses of brown and gold: 
Experience is bitter indeed—I have learned at a heavy cost 
The secret of Love's persistency—I, too, have loved and lost! 
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PHILIP. 


ADVENTURES” 


ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD; 
Syowing who Robbed him, wha Welged him, mba Wassed by. 
sy W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAVTER 


DOCTOR FELL. 


% No attend her own son when he 

4 is i]l!" said my mother. ‘ She 
does not deserve to have a son!” 
And Mrs. Pendennis looked toward 
her own only darling while uttering 
this indignant exclamation. As she 
looked I know what passed through her 
mind. She nursed me, she dressed me 
in little caps and Jong-clothes, she at- 
tired me in my first jacket and trowsers. 
She watched at my bedside through my 
infantile and juvenile ailments. She 
tended me through all my life, she held 
me to her heart with infinite prayers 
and blessings. She is no longer with 
us to bless and pray; but from heav- 
en, where she is, I know her love pur- 
sues me; and often and often I think 
she is here, only invisible. 

‘¢Mrs. Firmin would be of no 
good,” growled Dr. Goodenough. 
‘*She would have hysterics, and the 
nurse would have two patients to lock 
after.” 

“‘Ton’t tell me,” cries my mother, 
with a flush on her cheeks. ‘* Do 
you suppose if that child” (meaning, 
cf course, her paragon) ‘were ill, I 
would not go to him ?” 
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‘* My dear, if that child were hungry, you 
would chop off your head to make him broth,” 
says the doctor, sipping his tea, 

** Potage a la bonne femme,” says Mr. Pen- 
‘* Mother, we have it at the club. 
You would with milk, eggs, and a 
quantity of vegetables. You would be put to 
simmer for many hours in an earthen pan, 
and—” 

** Don’t be horrible, Arthur!” cries a young 
lady, who was my mother’s companion of thase 
happy days, 

‘* And people, when they knew you, would 
like you very much.” 

My uncle looked as if he did not understand 
the allegory. 

‘* What is this you are talking about ? potaye 
a da—what d’ye call’em?” says he. ‘I thought 
we were speaking of Mrs. Firmin, of Old Parr | 
Street. Mrs. Firmin is a doosid delicate wo- | 
man,” interposed the major. ‘* All the females 
of that family are. Her mother died early. 
Iler sister, Mrs. Twysden, is very delicate. She 
would be of no more use in a sick room than a 
—than a bull in a china-shop, begad! and she 
might catch the fever, too.” 

**And so might you, major!” cries the doc- 
tor. ‘* Aren't you talking to me, who have just 
come from the boy? Keep your distance, or I 
shall bite you.” 

The old gentleman gave a little backward 
movement with his chair, 

*¢ Gad, it’s no joking matter,” says he; ‘‘ I’ve 
known fellows catch fevers at—at ever so much 
past my age. At any rate, the boy is no boy of 
mine, begad! I dine at Firmin’s house, who 
has married into a good family, though he is 
only a doctor, and—” 

“And pray what was my husband ?” cried 
Mrs. Pendennis. | 

‘“Only a doctor, indeed!” calls out Good- | 
enough. ‘* My dear creature, I have a great 
mind to give him the scarlet fever this min- | 
ute!” 

** My father was a surgeon and apothecary, I 
have heard,” says the widow’s son. | 

**And what then? And I should like to 
know if a man of one of the most ancient fami- 
lies in the kingdom—in the empire, begad !— | 
hasn’t a right to pursoo a learned, a useful, an 
honorable profession. My brother John was—” 

‘*A medical practitioner!” I say, with a 
sigh. 

And my uncle arranges his hair, puts his | 
handkerchief to his teeth, and says— 

‘Stuff! nonsense—no patience with these | 
personalities, begad! Firmin is a doctor, cer- 
tainly—so are you—so are others. But Firmin 
is 2 university man, and a gentleman. Firmin 
has traveled. Firmin is intimate with some of 
the best people in England, and has married 
into one of the first families. Gad, Sir, do you 
suppose that a woman bred up in the lap of lux- 


dennis. 


be done 


ury—in the very lap, Sir—at Ringwood and | 


Whipham, and at Ringwood House in Walpole 
Street, where she was absolute mistress, begad 
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|} eas’ without Firmin. 


other, I think, Goodenough? and 


—do you suppose such a woman is fit to be 
nurse-tender in a sick room? She 

fit for that, or for any thing except—” (here 
the major saw smiles on the countenances of 
some of his audience) “except, I say, to pre- 
side at Ringwood House and—and adorn soci- 
ety, and that sort of thing. And if such a wo- 
man chooses to run away with her uncle’s doe- 
tor, and marry below her rank—why, J don’t 
think it’s a laughing matter, hang me if I do.” 

“ And so she stops at the Isle of Wight, while 
the poor boy remains at the school,” sighs my 
mother. 

‘*Firmin can’t come away. He is in attend- 
ance on the Grand Dook. ‘The prince is never 
He has given him his 
Order of the Swan. They are moving heaven 
and earth in high quarters; and I bet you even, 
Goodenough, that that boy whom you have been 
attending will be a baronet—if you don’t kill 
him off with your confounded potions and pills, 


| begad !” 


Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and con- 
tracted his great eyebrows. 

My uncle continued— 

**T know what you mean. Firmin is a gen- 
tlemanly man—a handsome man. IT remember 
his father, Brand Firmin, at Valenciennes with 
the Dook of York—one of the handsomest men 
in Europe. Firebrand Firmin, they used to 
call him—a red-headed fellow—a tremendous 
duelist: shot an Irishman—became serious in 
after-life, and that sort of thine—quarreled with 
his son, who was doosid wild in early days. 
Gentlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black 
hair: his father had red. So much the better 
for the doctor; but—but—we understand eac] 
uu and | 
have seen some queer fishes in our time.” 

And the old gentleman winked and took his 
snuff graciously, and, as it were, puffed the Fir- 
min subject away. 

‘*Was it to show me a queer fish that you 
took me to Dr. Firmin’s house in Parr Street ?” 
asked Mr. Pendennis of his uncle. ‘*'Tlic house 
was not very gay, nor the mistress very wise, but 
they were all as kind as might be; and I am 
very fond of the boy.” 

‘¢So did Lord Ringwood, his mother’s uncle, 
like him,” cried Major Pendennis. ‘* That boy 
brought about a reconciliation between his mo- 
ther and her uncle, after her runaway match. I 
suppose you know she ran away with Firmin, 
my dear?” 

My mother said ‘* she had heard something of 
the story.” And the major once more asserted 
that Dr. Firmin was a wild fellow twenty years 
ago. At the time of which I am writing he was 
Physician to the Plethoric Hospital, Physician 
to the Grand Duke of Groningen, and knight 
of his order of the Black Swan, member ot 
many learned societies, the husband of a rich 
wife, and a person of no small consideration. 

As for his son, whose name figures at the head 
of these pages, you may suppose he did not dic 
of the illness about which we had just been talk- 
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ing. A good nurse waited on him, though his 
mamma was in the country. Though his papa 
was absent, a very competent physician was 
found to take charge of the young patient, and 
preserve his life for the benefit of his family, and 
the purposes of this history. 

We pursued our talk about Philip Firmin and 
his father, and his grand-uncle the earl, whom 
Major Pendennis knew intimately well, until 
Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was announced, and 
our kind physician took leave of us, and drove 
back to London. Some who spoke on that sum- 
mer evening are no longer here to speak or listen. 
Some who were young then have topped the hill 
and are descending toward the valley of the 
‘¢ Ah,” says old Major Pendennis, 
shaking his brown curls, as the doctor went 
away; ‘‘did you see, my good soul, when I 
spoke about his confrére, how glum Goodenough 
looked? They don’t love each other, my dear, 
Two of a trade don’t agree, and besides I have 
no doubt the other doctor-fellows are jealous of 
Firmin, because he lives in the best society. A 
man of good family, my dear. There has al- 
ready been a great rapprochement ; and if Lord 
Kingwood is quite reconciled to him, there’s no 
knowing what luck that boy of Firmin’s may 
come to.” 


shadows. 


Although Dr. Goodenough might think but 
lightly of his confrére, a great portion of the pub- 
lic held him in much higher estimation: and 
especially in the little community of Grey Friars, 
of which the kind reader has heard in previous 
works of the present biographer, Dr. Brand Fir- 
min was a very great favorite, and received with 
much respect and honor. Whenever the boys 
at that school were afflicted with the common 
ailments of youth, Mr. Sprat, the school apothe- 
cary, provided for them; and by the simple, 
though disgusting remedies which were in use in 
those times, generally succeeded in restoring his 
young patients to health. But if young Lord 
Egham (the Marquis of Ascot’s son, as my re- 
spected reader very likely knows) happened to 
be unwell, as was frequently the case, from his 
lordship’s great command of pocket-money and 
imprudent fondness for the contents of the pas- 
trycook’s shop; or if any very grave case of ill- 
ness occurred in the school, then, quick, the 
famous Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, Burling- 
ton Gardens, was sent for; and an illness must 
have been very severe if He could not cure it. 
Dr. Firmin had been a school-fellow, and re- 
mained a special friend, of the head-master. 
When young Lord Egham, before mentioned 
(he was our only lord, and therefore we were a 
little proud and careful of our darling youth), 
got the erysipelas, which swelled his head to the 
size of a pumpkin, the doctor triumphantly car- 
ried him through his illness, and was compli- 
mented by the head-boy in his Latin oration on 
the annual speech-day for his superhuman skill 
and godlike delight salutem hominibus dando. 
The head-master turned toward Dr. Firmin, and 
bowed: the governors and bigwigs buzzed to one 


another, 


and looked at him: the boys looked at 
him: the physician held his handsome head 
down toward his shirt-frill. His modest eyes 
would not look up from the spotless lining of the 
broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A murmur 
of applause hummed through the ancient hall, a 
scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new cas- 
socks among the masters, and a refreshing blow- 
ing of noses ensued, as the orator polished off 
his period, and then passed to some other theme. 

Amidst the general enthusiasm, there was one 
member of the auditory scornful and dissentient. 
This gentleman whispered to his comrade at the 
commencement of the phrase concerning the doc- 
tor the—I believe of Eastern derivation—mono- 
syllable “ Bosh!” and he added, sadly, looking 
toward the object of all this praise, “*He can’t 
construe the Latin—though it is all a parcel of 
humbug.” 

“Hush, Phil!” said his friend; and Phil's 
face flushed red as Dr. Firmin, lifting up his 
eyes, looked at him for one moment; for the re- 
cipient of all this laudation was no other than 
Phil's father. 

The illness of which we spoke had long since 
passed away. Philip was a school-boy no lon- 
ger, but in his second year at the university, and 
one of half-a-dozen young men, ex-pupils of the 
school, who had come up for the annual dinner. 
The honors of this year’s dinner were for Dr. 
Virmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his 
star and ribbon, who walked with his arm in 
the doctor’s into chapel. His lordship faltered 
when, in his after-dinner speech, he alluded to 
the inestimable services and skill of his tried old 
friend, whom he had known as a fellow-pupil 
in those walls—(loud cheers )—whose friendship 
had been the delight of his life—a friendship 
which he prayed might be the inheritance of 
their children. (Immense applause; after which 
Dr. Firmin spoke. ) 

The doctor's speech was perhaps a little com- 
monplace; the Latin quotations which he used 
were not exactly novel; but Phil need not have 
been so angry or ill-behaved. He went of sip- 
ping sherry, glaring at his father, and muttering 
observations that were any thing but compli- 
mentary to his parent. ‘* Now, look,” says he, 
“he is going to be overcome by his feelings. 
He will put his handkerchief up to his mouth, 
and show his diamond-ring. I told you so! 
It’s too much. I can’t swallow this... . this 
sherry. I say, you fellows, let us come out of 
this, and have a smoke somewhere.” And Phil 
rose up and quitted the dining-room, just as his 
father was declaring what a joy, and a pride, 
and a delight it was to him to think that the 
friendship with which his noble friend honored 
Vim was likely to be transmitted to their chil- 
dren, and that when he had passed away from 
this earthly scene (cries of ‘* No, no!” .‘¢ May 
you live a thousand years !”) it would be his joy 
to think that his son would always find a friend 
and protector in the noble, the princely house 
of Ascot. 

We found the carriages waiting outside Grey 
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Friars’ Gate, and Philip Firmin, pushing me 
into his father’s, told the footman to drive home, 
and that the doctor would return in Lord Ascot’s 
carriage. Home then to Old Parr Street we went, 
where many a time as a boy I had been welcome. 
And we retired to Phil’s private den in the back- 
buildings of the great house: and over our cigars 
we talked of the Founder’s-day Feast, and the 
speeches delivered; and of the old Cistercians 
of our time, and how ‘Thompson was married, 
and Johnson was in the army, and Jackson (not 
red-haired Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson) was first 
in his year, and so forth; and in this twaddle 
were most happily engaged when Phil’s father 
flung open the tall door of the study. 

‘* Here's the governor!” growled Phil; and, 

an under-tone, ‘‘ what does he want ?” 

‘*'The governor,” as [ looked up, was not a 
pleasant object to behold. Dr. Firmin had very 
white false teeth, which perhaps were a little too 
large for his mouth, and these grinned in the gas- 
light very fiercely. On his cheeks were black 
whiskers, and over his glaring eyes fierce black 
eyebrows, and his bald head glittered like a 
billiard-ball. You would hardly have known 
that he was the original of that melancholy phi- 
losophie portrait which all the patients admired 
in the doctor’s waiting-room. 

“*T find, Philip, that you took my carriage,” 
said the father; ‘‘and Lord Ascot and I had to 
walk ever so far for a cab!” 

* Hadn't he got his own carriage? I thought, 
of course, he would have his carriage on a State- 
day, and that you would come home with the 
lord,” said Philip. 

‘‘T had promised to bring Aim home, Sir!” 
said the father. 

‘¢Well, Sir, I'm very sorry,” continued the 
son, curtly. 

** Sorry !”’ screams the other. 

“*T can’t say any more, Sir, and I am very 
sorry,” answers Phil; and he knocked the ash 
of his cigar into the stove. 


The stranger within the house hardly knew | 
There | 


how to look on its master or his son. 
was evidently some dire quarrel between them. 
The old man glared at the young one, who 
calmly looked his father in the face. 
rage and hate seemed to flash from the doctor’s 
eyes, and anon came a look of wild pitiful sup- 
plication toward the guest, which was most pain- 
ful to bear. In the midst of what dark family 
mystery was I? What meant this cruel specta- 
cle of the father’s terrified anger and the son's 
scorn ? 

‘*[—T appeal to you, Pendennis,” says the doc- 
tor, with « choking utterance and a ghastly face. 

**Shall we begin ab ovo, Sir?” says Phil. 
Again the ghastly look of terror comes over the 
father’s face. 

‘*T—T promise to bring one of the first noble- 
men in England,” gasps the doctor, ‘‘ from a 
public dinner, in my carriage ; and my son takes 
it, and leaves me and Lord Ascot to walk !—Is 
it fair, Pendennis? Is it the conduct of a gen- 
tleman to a gentleman; of a son to a father ?” 


Wicked | 
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** No, Sir,” I said, gravely, ‘* nothing can ex- 
euse it.” Indeed I was shocked at the young 
man’s obduracy and undutifulness. 

“T told you it was a mistake!” cries Phil, 
reddening. ‘I heard Lord Ascot order his own 
carriage; I made no doubt he would bring my 
father home. ‘To ride in a chariot with a foot- 
man behind me is no pleasure to me, and I 
would far rather have a Hansom and a cigar. 
It was a blunder, and I am sorry for it—there! 
And if I live to a hundred I can’t say more.” 

“If you are sorry, Philip,” groans the fa- 
ther, ‘it isenough. You remember, Pendennis, 
when—when my son and I were not on this— 
on this footing,” and he looked up for a moment 
at a picture which was hanging over Phil's head 
—a portrait of Phil's mother; the lady of whom 
my own mother spoke, on that evening when 
we had talked of the boy’s illness. Both the 
ladies had passed from the world now, and their 
images were but painted shadows on the wall. 

The father had accepted an apology, though 
the son had made none. I looked at the elder 
Firmin’s face, and the character written on it. 
I remembered such particulars of his early histo- 
ry as had been told to me; and I perfectly re- 

| called that feeling of doubt and misliking which 
came over my mind when I first saw the doctor’s 
handsome face some few years previously, when 
my uncle first took me to the doctor’s in Old 

| Parr Street; little Phil being then a flaxen- 
headed, pretty child, who had just assumed his 
first trowsers, and I a fifth-form boy at school. 

| My father and Dr. Firmin were members of 

the medical profession. They had been bred 

| up as boys at the same school, whither families 

| used to send their sons from generation to gen- 


| eration, and long before people had ever learned 


| that the place was unwholesome. Grey ‘Friars 
was smoky, certainly; I think in the time of 
the Plague great numbers of people were buried 
| there. But had the school been situated in the 
most picturesque swamp in England, the general 
health of the boys could not have been better. 
We boys used to hear of epidemics occurring in 
other schools, and were almost sorry that they 
did not come to ours, so that we might shut 
up, and get longer vacations. Even that illness 
which subsequently befell Phil Firmin himself 
attacked no one else—the boys all luckily going 
home for the holidays on the very day of poor 
Phil’s seizure; but of this illness more anon. 
When it was determined that little Phil Firmin 
was to go to Grey Friars, Phil’s father bethought 
him that Major Pendennis, whom he met in the 
world and society, had a nephew at the place, 
who might protect the little fellow, and the ma- 
jor took his nephew to see Dr. and Mrs. Firmin 
one Sunday after church, and we had lunch at 
Old Parr Street, and there little Phil was pre- 
sented to me, whom I promised to take under 
my protection. He was a simple little man; 
an artless child, who had not the least idea of 
the dignity of a fifth-form boy. He was quite 
unabashed in talking to me and other persons, 
and has remained so ever since. He asked my 
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uncle how he came to have such odd hair. He 
partook freely of the delicacies on the table. I 
remember he hit me with his little fist once or 
twice, which liberty at first struck me with a 
panic of astonishment, and then with a sense of 
the ridiculous so exquisitely keen, that I burst 
out into a fit of laughter. It was, you see, as 
if a stranger were to hit the Pope in the ribs, 
and call him “Old boy;” as if Jack were to 
tweak one of the giants by the nose; or Ensign 
Jones to ask the Duke of Wellington to take 
wine. I had a strong sense of humor, even in 


those early days, and enjoyed this joke accord- | 


ingly. 

‘** Philip!” cries mamma, ‘‘ you will hurt Mr. 
Pendennis.” 

*T will knock him down!” shouts Phil. 
Fancy knocking me down—wme, a fifth-form 
boy! 

‘The child is a perfect Hercules,” remarks 
the mother. 

‘* He strangled two snakes in his cradle,” says 
the doctor, looking at me. (It was then, as I 
remember, I felt Dr. Fe/? toward him.) 

“La, Dr. Firmin!” 
bear snakes. 


cries mamma, ‘‘I can’t 


I remember there was one at 


Rome, when we were walking one day ; a great, | 


large snake, and I hated it, and I cried out, and 


I nearly fainted; and my uncle Ringwood said | 


I ought to like snakes, for one might be an agree- 
able rattle; and I have read of them being 
charming in India, and I dare say you have, 
Mr. Pendennis, for I am told you are very clev- 
er; and I am not in the least; I wish I were; 
but my husband is, very—and so Phil will be. 
Will you be a very clever boy, dear? He was 
named after my dear papa, who was killed at 
Busaco when I was quite, quite a little thing, 
and we wore mourning, and we went to live with 
my uncle Ringwood afterward; but Maria and 
I had both our own fortunes; and I am sure I 
little thought I should marry a physician—la, 
one of uncle Ringwood’s grooms, I should as 
soon have thought of marrying him !—but, you 
know, my husband is one of the cleverest men 
in the world. Don’t tell me—you are, dearest, 
and you know it; and when a man is clever I 
don’t value his rank in life; no, not if he was 
that fender; and I always said to uncle Ring- 
wood, ‘ Talent I will marry, for talent I adore ;’ 
and I did marry you, Dr. Firmin, you know I 
did, and this child is yourimage. And you will 
be kind to him at school,” says the poor lady, 
turning to me, her eyes filling with tears, ‘* for 
talent is always kind, except uncle Ringwood, 
and he wgs very—” 

‘* A little more wine, Mr. Pendennis ?” 
the doctor— Doctor Fell still, though he was 
most kind to me. ‘I shall put my little man 
under your care, and I know you will keep him 
from harm. I hope you will do us the favor to 
come to Parr Street whenever you are free. In 
my father’s time we used to come home of a 
Saturday from school, and enjoyed going to the 
play.” And the doctor shook me cordially by 
the hand, and, I must say, continued his kind- 
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ness to me as long as ever I knew him. When 
we went away, my uncle Pendennis told me 
many stories about the great earl and family of 
Ringwood, and how Dr. Firmin had made a 
match—a match of the affections—with this 
lady, daughter of Philip Ringwood, who was 
killed at Busaco; and how she had been a great 
beauty, and was a perfect grand 


dame always ; 
and, if not the cleverest, certainly one of th¢ 
| kindest and most amiable women in the world. 
| In those days I was accustomed to receive the 
opinions of my informant with such respect that 
I at once accepted this statement as authentic. 
| Mrs. Firmin’s portrait, indeed, was beautiful : 
it was painted by young Mr. Harlowe, that year 
| he was at Rome, and when in eighteen days he 
| completed a copy of the Transfiguration, to the 
; admiration of all the Academy; but I, for my 
| part, only remember a lady weak, and thin, and 
| faded, who never came out of her dressing-room 
}until a late hour in the afternoon, and whose 
| Superannuated smiles and grimaces used to pro- 
voke my juvenile sense of humor. She used to 
kiss Phil's brow; and, as she held the boy’s hand 
in one of her lean ones, would say, ** Who 
| would suppose such a great boy as that could be 
my son?” ‘* Be kind to him when I am gone,” 
she sighed to me, one Sunday evening, whe n I 
was taking leave of her, as her eyes filled with 
tears, and she placed the thin hand in mine for 
the last time. The doctor, reading by the fire, 
turned round and scowled at her from under his 
tall shining forehead. ‘* You are nervous, Lou- 
isa, and had better go to your room; I told you 
you had,” he said, abruptly. ‘* Young gentle- 
men, it is time for you to be off to Grey Friars. 
Is the cab at the door, Brice?” And he took 
out his watch—his great shining watch, by 
which he had felt the pulses of so many famous 
| personages, whom his prodigious skill had res- 
| cued from disease. And at parting Phil flung 
his arms round his poor mother, and kissed her 
| under the glossy curls—the borrowed curls—and 
| he looked his father resolutely in the face (whose 
}own glance used to fall before that of the boy). 
jand bade him a gruff good-night, ere we set 
forth for Grey Friars. 


| 


CHAPTER II. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 


| yesterday with three gentlemen, 
/time of life may be guessed by their conversa- 
|tion, a great part of which consisted of Eton 
reminiscences and lively imitations of Dr. Keate. 
Each one, as he described how he had been 
| flogged, mimicked to the best of his power the 
{manner and the mode of operating of the fa- 
mous doctor. His little parenthetical remarks 
during the ceremony were recalled with great 
facetiousness: the very Arhish of the rods was 
parodied with thrilling fidelity ; and after a good 
hour’s conversation, the subject was brought to 
a climax by a description of that awful night 
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when the doctor ealled up squad after squad of | 
boys from their beds in their respective board- | 
ing-houses, whipped through the whole night, 

and castigated I don’t know how many hundred 

rebels. All these mature men laughed, prat- 

tled, rejoiced, and became young again, as they | 
recounted their stories ; and each of them heart- 

ily and eagerly bade the stranger to understand 

how Keate was a thorough gentleman. Having | 
talked about their floggings, I say, for an hour | 
at least, they apologized to me for dwelling | 
upon a subject which after all was strictly lo- 

cal: but, indeed, their talk greatly amused and 

diverted me, and FT hope, and am quite ready, 

to hear all their jolly stories over again. 

Be not angry, patient reader of former vol- | 
umes by the author of the present history, if I} 
am garrulous about Grey Friars, and go back | 
to that ancient place of education to find the | 
heroes of our tale. We are but young once. 
When we remember that time of youth, we are | 
still young. He over whose head eight or nine 
lustres have passed, if he wishes to write of 
boys, must recall the time when he himself was 
a boy. Their habits change; their waists are 


longer or shorter; their shirt-collars stick up 


more or less; but the boy is the boy in King 
George's time as in that of his royal nieee—once 
our maiden queen, now the anxious mother of 
many boys. And young fellows are honest, and 
merry, and idle, and mischievous, and timid, 
and brave, and studious, and selfish, and gener- 
ous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and 
affectionate, and good, and bad, now as in for- 
mer days. He with whom we have mainly to 
do is a gentleman of mature age, now walking 
the street with boys of his own. He is not 
going to perish in the last chapter of these 
memoirs—to die of consumption, with his love 
weeping by his bedside, or to blow his brains | 


out in despair, because she has been 
married to his rival, or killed out of a 
gig, or otherwise done for, in the last 
chapter but one. No, no; we will 
have no dismal endings. Philip Fir- 
min is well and hearty at this minute, 
owes no man a shilling, and can enjoy 
his glass of port in perfect comfort. 
So, my dear miss, if you want a pul- 
monary romance, the present won't suit 
you. 
for melancholy, despair, and sardonic 
satire, please to call at some other shop. 
That Philip shall have his trials is a 
matter of course—may they be interest- 
ing, though they do not end dismally! 
That he shall fall and trip in his 
course sometimes is pretty certain. 
Ah, who does not upon this life-jour- 
ney of ours? Is not our want the oc- 
casion of our brother’s charity, and 
thus does not good come out of that 
evil? When the traveler (of whom the 
Master spoke) fell among the thieves, 
his mishap was contrived to try many 
a heart beside his own—the Knave's 
who robbed him, the Levite’s and Priest’s who 
passed him by as he lay bleeding, the humble 
Samaritan’s whose hand poured oil into his 
wound, and held out its pittance to relieve 
him. 

So little Philip Firmin was brought to school 
by his mamma in her carriage, who entreated 
the housekeeper to have a special charge of that 
angelic child; and as soon as the poor lady's 
back was turned, Mrs. Bunce emptied the con- 
tents of the little boy’s trunk into one of sixty 
or seventy little cupboards, wherein reposed oth- 
er boys’ clothes and haberdashery: and then 
Mrs. Firmin requested to see the Rev. Mr. X., 
in whose house Philip was to board, and be- 
sought him, and explained many things to him, 
such as the exceeding delicacy of the child's 
constitution, ete., ete.; and Mr. X., who was 
very good-natured, patted the boy kindly on the 
head, and sent for the other Philip, Philip Ring- 
wood, Phil’s cousin, who had arrived at Grey 
Friars an hour or two before; and Mr. X. told 
Ringwood to take care of the little fellow; and 
Mrs. Firmin, choking behind her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, gurgled out a blessing on the grinning 
youth, and at one time had an idea of giving 
Master Ringwood a sovereign, but paused, think- 
ing he was too big a boy, and that she might not 
take such a liberty, and presently she was gone ; 
and little Phil Firmin was introduced to the 
long-room and his school-fellows of Mr. X.’s 
house; and having plenty of moncy, and nat- 
urally finding his way to the pastry-cook’s, the 
next day after school, he was met by his cousin 
Ringwood, and robbed of half the tarts which 
he had purchased. <A fortnight afterward the 
hospitable doctor and his wife asked their young 
kinsman to Old Parr Street, Burlington Gar- 
dens, and the two boys went; but Phil never 
mentioned any thing to his parents regarding 


So, young gentleman, if you are 
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the robbery of tarts, being deterred, perhaps, 
from speaking by awful threats of punishment 
which his cousin promised to administer when 
they got back to school, in case of the little 
hoy’s confession. Subsequently Master Ring- 
wood was asked once in every term to Old Parr 
Street; but neither Mrs. Firmin, nor the doc- 
tor, nor Master Firmin, liked the baronet’s son, 
and Mrs. Firmin pronounced him a violent, rude 
b AL 

I, for my part, left school suddenly and early, 
and my little prote ye behind His poor 
mother, who had promised herself to come for 
him every Saturday, did not keep her promise. 
Smithfield is a long way from Piccadilly; and 
an angry cow once scratched the panels of her 
carriage, causing her footman to spring from his 
board into a pig-pen, and herself to feel such a 
shock that no wonder she was afraid of visiting 
the City afterward. The circumstances of this 
aecident she often narrated to us. Her anec- 
dotes were not numerous, but she told them re- 
peatedly. In imagination, sometimes, I 
hear her ceaseless, simple cackle ; 


me, 


can 
see her faint 
unconsciously, and 
watch the dark looks of her handsome, silent 
husband, scowling from under his eyebrows and 
smiling behind his teeth. I dare say he ground 
those teeth with suppressed rage sometimes. I 
dare say to bear with her endless volability must 
have tasked his endurance. He may have treat- 
ed her ill, but she tried him. She, on her part, 
may have been a not very wise woman, but she 
was kindtome. Did not her housekeeper make 
me the best of tarts, and keep goodies from the 
company-dinners for the young gentlemen when 
they came home? Did not her husband give 
me of his fees? I promise you, after I had seen 
Dr. Fell a few times, that first unpleasing im- 
pression preduced by his darkling countenance 
and sinister good looks wore away. He was a 
gentleman. He had lived in the great world, 
of which he told anecdotes delightful to boys to 
hear; and he passed the bottle to me as if I was 
a man. 

I hope and think I remembered the injunction 
of poor Mrs. Firmin to be kind to her boy. As 
long as we staid together at Grey Friars I was 
Phil’s champion, whenever he needed my pro- 
tection, though of course [ could not always be 
present to guard the little scape-grace from all 
the blows which were aimed at his young face 


eyes, as she prattles on 


There were seven 
or eight years’ difference between us (he says 
ten, which is absurd, and which I deny); but I 
was always remarkable for my affability, and, 
in spite of our disparity of age, would often gra- 
cionsly accept the general invitation I had from 
his father for any Saturday and Sunday when I 
would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any school- 
boy. To get away from Smithfield, and show 
our best clothes in Bond Street, was always a 
privilege. To strut in the Park on Sunday, and 
nod to the other fellows who were strutting there 
too, was better than remaining at school, ‘* do- 


by pugilists of his own size. 
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ing Diatessaron,” as the phrase used to be, hav- 
ing that endless roast beef for dinner, and hear- 
ing two sermons in chapel. ‘There may have 
been more lively streets in London than Old 
Parr Street; but it was pleasanter to be there 
than to look at Goswell Street over Grey Friars’ 
wall; and so the present biographer and reader's 
very humble servant found Dr. Firmin’s house 
an agreeable resort. 

or, if well, went out 
husband ; we boys had a good 
dinner provided for us, with the special dishes 
which Phil loved; and after dinner we adjourned 
to the play, not being by any means too proud 
to sit in the pit with Mr. Brice, the doctor’s con- 
fidential man. On Sunday we went to church 
at Lady Whittlesea’s, and back to school in the 
evening ; when the doctor almost always gave us 
a fee. If he did not dine at home (and I own 
his absence did not much damp our pleasure), 


Mamma was often ailing, 
into the world with her 
in either case, 


Brice would lay a small inclosure on the young 
gentlemen’s coats which we transferred to our 
pockets. I believe school-boys disdain fees in 
the present disinterested times. 

Every thing in Dr. Firmin’s house was as 
handsome as might be, and yet 
place was not cheerful. One’s steps fell noise- 
lessly on the faded Turkey carpet; the room 
was large, and all save the dining-table in a 
dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs, Firmin 
looked at us from the wall, and followed us about 
with wild violet eyes. Philip Firmin had the 
same violet odd bright eyes, and the same color- 


somehow the 


ed hair of an auburn tinge; in the picture it 
fell in long wild masses over the lady’s back as 

Over the 
velvet coat 
and a fur collar, his hand on a skull, like Ham- 
let. Skulls of horned, wreaths, 
formed the cheerful ornaments of the cornice. 
On the side-table glittered a pair of 
by grateful patients, looking like 
rather for funereal ashes than for fe 
the butler, wore the gravity 
and costume of an undertaker, The footman 
stealthily moved hither and thither, bearing the 
dinner to us; wealways spoke under our breath 
**'The room don't look 
more cheerful of a morning when the patients 


she leaned with bare arms on a harp. 
side-board was the doctor, in a black 
oxen, with 
cups, given 
receptacles 
stive flowers 


or wine. srice, 


while we were eating it. 


are sitting here, I can tell you,” Phil would say; 
indeed, we could well fancy that it was dismal. 
The drawing-room had a rhubarb-« ylored flock 
paper (on account of the governor’s attachment 
to the shop, Master Phil said), a great piano, a 
harp smothered in a leather bag in the corner, 
which the tanguid owner now n¢ touched ; 
and every body's face seemed seared and pale in 
the great looking-glasses, which reflected you 
over and over again into the distance, so that 
you seemed to twinkle off right through the Al- 
bany into Piccadilly. 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for 
generations of surgeons and physicians. I sup- 
pose the noblemen for whose use the street was 
intended in the time of the early Georges fled, 
finding the neighborhood too dismal, and the 
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gentlemen in black coats came and took pos- 
session of the gilded, gloomy chambers which 
the sacred mode vacated. ‘These mutations of 
fashion have always been matters of profound 
Why shall not one moral- 
ize over London as over Rome, or Baalbec, or 
Troy town? I like to walk among the He- 
brews of Wardour Street, and fancy the place, 
as it once was, crowded with chairs and gilt 
chariots, and torches flashing in the hands of 
the running footmen. I have a grim pleasure 
in thinking that Golding Square was once the 
resort of the aristocracy, and Monmouth Street 
the delight of the genteel world. What shall 
prevent us Londoners from musing over the de- 
cline and fall of city sovereignties, and drawing 
our cockney morals? As the late Mr. Gibbon 
meditated his history leaning against a column 


speculation to me. 


in the Capitol, why should not I muse over mine, 
reclining under an areade of the Pantheon ? 
Not the Pantheon at Rome, in the Cabbage 
Market by the Piazza Navona, where the im- 
mortal gods were worshiped—the immortal gods 
who are now dead; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, ladies, where you purchase fecble poma- 
tums, music, glassware, and baby-linen; and 
which has its history too, Ilave not Selwyn, 
and Walpole, and March, and Carlisle figured 
there? Has not Prince Vlorizel tlounced through 
the hall in his rustling domino, and danced there 
in powdered splendor ? and when the ushers re- 
fused admission to lovely Sophy Baddeley, did 
not the young men, her adorers, draw their ra- 
piers and yow to slay the door-keepers ; and, 
crossing the glittering blades over the enchant- 
ress’s head, make a warlike triumphal arch for 
her to pass under, all flushed, and smiling, and 
perfumed, and painted? The lives of strects 
are as the lives of men, and shall not the street- 
preacher, if so minded, take for the text of his 
sermon the stones in the gutter? ‘That you 
were once the resort of the fashion, O Mon- 
mouth Street! by the invocation of blessed St. 
Giles shall I not improve that sweet thought into 
a godly discourse, and make the ruin edifying? 
O mes fréres! There were splendid thorough- 
fares, dazzling company, bright illuminations, 
in our streets when our hearts were young: 
entertained in them a noble youthful company 
of chivalrous hopes and lofty ambitions; of blush- 
ing thoughts in snowy robes spotless and virginal. 
See, in the embrasure of the window, where you 
sate looking to the stars and nestling by the soft 
side of your first-love, hang Mr. Moses’s bargains 
of turned old clothes, very cheap; of worn old 
boots, bedraggled in how much and how many 
people’s mud; a great bargain. See! along the 
street, strewed with flowers once mayhap—a fight 
of beggars for the refuse of an apple-stall, or a 
tipsy basket-woman, reeling shrieking to the sta- 
tion. O me! O my beloved congregation, I 
have preached this stale sermon to you for ever 
so many years! O my jolly companions, I have 
drunk many a bout with you, and always found 
vanitas vanitatum written on the bottom of the 
pot! 


we 


I choose to moralize now when I pass the 
place. ‘The garden has run to seed, the walks 
are mildewed, the statues have broken noses. 
the gravel is dank with green moss, the roses 
are withered, and the nightingales have ceased 
to make love. It és a funereal street, Old Parr 
Street, certainly; the carriages which drive there 
ought to have feathers on the roof, and the but- 
lers who open the doors should wear weepers—so 
the scene strikes you now as you pass along the 
spacious empty pavement. You are bilious, my 
good man, Go and pay a guinea to one of the 
doctors in those houses; there are still doctors 
there. He will prescribe taraxacum for you, 01 
pil: hydrarg: 
gentlemen of the fifth form, the place was bear- 
able. The yellow fogs didn’t damp our spirits 
—and we never thought them too thick to keep 
us away from the play: from the chivalrous 
Charles Kemble, I tell you, my Mirabel, my 
Mercutio, my princely Falconbridge: from his 
adorable daughter (O my distracted heart!) : 
from the classic Young: from the glorious Long 
Tom Coffin: from the unearthly Vanderdecken 
—‘* Return, O my love, and we'll never, never 
part” (where art thou, sweet singer of that most 
thrilling ditty of my youth?): from the sweet, 
sweet ictorine and the Rottlh Tmp. Oh, to see 
that Bottle Imp again, and hear that song about 
the “Pilgrim of Love!” Once, but—hush !— 
this is a secret—we had private boxes, the dee- 
tor’s grand friends often sending him these ; 
finding the opera rather slow, we went to a con- 
cert in M-d-n Lane, near Covent Garden, and 
heard the most celestial glees, over a supper of 


Bless you! in my time, to us 


and 


fizzing sausages and mashed potatoes, such as 
We did no 
harm; but I daresay it was very wrong. Brice, 
the butler, ought not to have taken us. We 
bullied him, and made him take us where we 
liked. We had rum-shrub in the housekeeper’s 
room, where we used to be diverted by the soci- 
ety of other butlers of the neighboring nobility 
and gentry, who would step in. Perhaps it was 
wrong to leave us so to the company of servants. 
Dr. Firmin used to go to his grand parties, Mrs. 
Firmin tobed. ‘* Did we enjoy the performance 
last night?” our host would ask at breakfast. 
“Oh, yes, we enjoyed the performance!” But 
my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we enjoyed 
Semiramide or the Donna del Lago; whereas we 
had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out of our 
own money), and seen that jolly John Reeve, 
and langhed—laughed till we were fit to drop— 
and staid till the curtain was down. And then 
we would come home, and, as aforesaid, pass a 
delightful hour over supper, and hear the anec- 
dotes of Mr. Brice’s friends, the other butlers. 
Ah, that was a time indeed! There never wa 
any liquor so good as rum-shrub, never; and 
the sausages had a flavor of Elysium. How 
hushed we were when Dr. Firmin, coming home 
from his parties, let himself in at the street-door ! 
Shoeless, we crept up to our bedrooms. Ani 
we came down to breakfast with innocent young 


the world has never seen since. 


| faces—and let Mrs. Firmin, at lunch, pratt 
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about the opera; and there stood Brice and the 
footman behind us, looking quite grave, the 
abominable hypocrites ! 

Then, Sir, there was a certain way, out of the 
study window, or through the kitchen, and over 
the leads, to a building, gloomy indeed, but 
where I own to have spent delightful hours of 
the most flagitious and criminal enjoyment of 
some delicious little Havanas, ten to the shil- 
ling. In that building there were stables once, 
doubtless occupied by great Flemish horses and 
rumbling gold coaches of Walpole’s time; but a 
celebrated surgeon, when he took possession of 
the house, made a lecture-room of the premises 
_‘* And this door,” says Phil, pointing to one 
leading into the mews, ** was very convenient 
for having the bodies in and out”—a che erful 
reminiscence. Of this kind of furniture there 
was now very little in the apartment, except a 
dilapidated skeleton in a corner, a few dusty 
casts of heads, and bottles of preparations on the 
top of an old burean, and some mildewed har- 
ness hanging on the walls, ‘This apartment be- 
came Mr. Phil's smoking-room when, as he grew 
taller, he felt himself too dignified to sit in the 
kitchen regions; the honest butler and house- 
keeper themselves pointing out to their young 
master that his place was elsewhere than among 
So there, privately and with great 
delectation, many an abominable ci- 
gar in this dreary back-room, the gaunt walls 
and twilight ceilings of which were by no means 
melancholy to us, who found f wbidden pleasures 
the sweetest, after the absurd fa 
Dr. Firmin was an enemy to smoking, and ever 
accustomed to speak of the practice with eloquent 
indignation. ‘*It was a low practice—the habit 
of cabmen, pot-house frequenters, and Irish ap- 
ple-women,” the doctor would say, as Phil and 
his friend looked at each other with a stealthy 
joy. Phil's father was ever scented and neat, 
the pattern of handsome propricty. Perhaps he 
had a clearer perception regarding manners than 
respecting morals; perhaps his conversation was 
full of platitudes, his talk (concerning people of 
fashion chiefly) mean and uninstructive, his be- 
havior to young Lord Egham rather fulsome and 
lacking in dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea 
may have entered into young Mr. Pendennis’s 
mind that his hospitable entertainer and friend, 
Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, was what at the 
present day might be denominated an old hum- 
bug; but mode 
ly to such unpleasant ¢ onclusions regarding their 
Dr. 
his forehead was so high, his frill so fresh, his 
hands so white and slim, that for some consider- 
able time we ingenuously admired him ; and it 
was not without a pang that we came to view 
him as he actually was—no, not as he actually 
was—no man whose early nurture was kindly 
can judge quite impartially the man who has 
been kind to him in boyhood. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little 
Phil behind me, a brave little handsome boy, 


the servants. 


we smoked 


ion of boys. 


st young men do not come quick- 


irmin’s manners were so good, 
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endearing himself to old and young by his good 
looks, his gayety, his courage, and his gentle- 


manly bearing. Once in a way a letter would 
come from him, full of that artless affection and 
tenderness which fills boys’ hearts, and 
touching in their letters. It was answered with 
proper dignity and condescension on the senior 
boy's part. Our modest little home 
kept up a friendly intercourse with Dr. Firmin’s 
grand London mansion, of which, in his visits 
to us, my uncle, Major Pendennis, did not fail 
to bring news. A correspondence took plac 
between the ladies of each house. We supplied 
Mrs. Firmin with little country presents, tokens 
of my mother’s good-will and gratitude toward 
the friends who had been kind to her son. 1 
went my way to the university, having occasion- 
al glimpses of Phil at school. I took « hambers 
in the Temple, which he foun 1 great delight in 
visiting; and he liked our homely dinner from 
Dick’s, and a bed on the sofa, better than the 
splendid entertainments in Old Parr Street and 
his great gloomy chamber there. He had grown 
by this time to be ever so much taller than his 
senior, though he always persists in looking up 
to me unto the present day. 

A very few weeks after my poor mother passed 
that judgment on Mrs. Firmin she reason 
to regret and revoke it. Phil's m who 
was afraid, or perhaps was forbidden, to attend 
her son in his illness at school, was taken ill 
herself. 

Phil returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of 
black: the servants on the carriage wore black 
too: and a certain tyrant of the place, be 
to laugh and jeer because Firmin's eyes filled 
with tears at some ribald remark, was grufily re- 
buked by Sampson major, the cock « f the whole 
school; and with the question, ‘* D« n't you see 
the poor beggar’s in mourning, you great brute?” 
was kicked about his business. 

When Philip Firmin and I met again there 
I don’t think either 
could see the other's face very well, I went to 
see him in Parr Street, in the vacant, melan- 
choly house, where the poor mother’s picture 
was yet hanging in her empty drawing-room. 

‘‘She was always fond of you, Pendennis,” 
said Phil. ‘*God bless you for being so good to 
her! You know what it is to lose—to lose what 
loves you best in the world. I didn’t know how 
—how I loved her till I had lost her.” And 
many a sob broke his words as he spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the drawing- 
room presently into Phil’s own little study—the 
room in which he sate and defied his father. 
What had passed between them ? 
man was very much changed. The frank looks 
of old days were gone, and Phil's face 
haggard and bold. The doctor would not let 
me have a word more with his son after he had 
found us together, but, with dubious appealing 
looks, followed me to the door, and shut it upon 
me. I felt that it closed upon two unhappy 
men. 


is 80 


country 


Saw 


ther, 


was crape on both our hats. 


The young 


Was 
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CHAPTER IT. 
A CONSULTATION, 

Snovtp I peer into Firmin’s privacy, and find 
the key to that secret ?, What skeleton was there 
in the closet? In the last Cornhill Magazine 
you may remember there were some verses about 
a portion of a skeleton. Did you remark how 
the poet and present proprietor of the human 
skull at once settled the sex of it, and determ- 
ined off-hand that it must have belonged to ¢ 
woman? Such skulls are locked up in many 
gentlemen's hearts and memories. Bluebeard, 
you know, had a whole museum of them—as 
that imprudent little last wife of his found out 
to her cost. And, on the other hand, a lady, 
we suppose, would sclect hers of the sort which 
had carried beards when in the flesh. Given a 
neat locked skeleton cupboard, belonging to a 
man of a certain age, to ascertain the sex of the 
original owner of the bones, you have not much 
need of a picklock or a blacksmith. There is no 
use in forcing the hinge or scratching the pret- 
ty panel. We know what is inside—we arch 
rogues and men of the world. Murders, I sup- 
pose, are not manvy—enemies and victims of our 
hate and anger, destroyed and trampled out of 
life by us, and locked out of sight; but corpses 
of our dead loves, my dear Sir— my dear mad- 
am—have we not got them stowed away in cup- 
board after cupboard, in bottle after bottle? 
Oh, fie!) And young people! What doctrine 
is this to 
by papa’s and mamma’s knee ? 
wrong it is to let them go to church, and see 
and hear papa and mamma publicly, on their 
knees, calling out, and confessing to the whole 
congregation, that they are sinners! So, though 
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| fallen in 


iclub one evening; 


preach to them, who spell your book | 
Yes, and how | 


I had not the key, I could see through the panel 

and the glimmering of the skeleton inside. 
Although the elder Firmin followed me to the 

door, and his eyes only left ‘me as I turned the 


| corner of the street. I felt sure that Phil ere le ne 
| would open his mind to me, or give me 


some 
clew to that mystery. I should hear from him 
why his bright cheeks had become holl w, why 
his fresh voice, which I remember so hon¢ st and 


| cheerful, was now harsh and sareastic, with tones 
| that 


often grated on the hearer, and laughter 
that gave pain. It was about Philip himself 
that my anxieties were. The young fellow had 
inherited from his poor mother a considerable 
fortune—some eight or nine hundred a year, we 
always understood. He was living in a c« stly, 
not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. 
Philip's juvenile remorses were locked up in the 
skeleton closet, and was grieved to think he had 
mischief’s Hence, no doubt, 
might arise the anger between him and his fa- 
ther. The boy was extravagant and head strong; 
and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

I met my old friend Dr. Goodenough 


way. 


at the 
and as we dined together J 


| discoursed with him about his former patient, 


and recalled to him that day, years back, when 


| the boy was ill at school, and when mv poor 


mother and Phil’s own were yet alive. 
nough looked very grave. 
**Yes,” he said, “the boy was very ill; he 


|was nearly gone at that time—at that time— 


when his mother was in the Isle of Wight. and 
his father dangling after a prince. We tl ought 
one day it was all over with him; but—” 

‘* But a good doctor interposed between him 
and pallida mors,” 

‘A good doctor? a good nurse! The boy 
was delirious, and had a fancy to walk out of 
window, and would have done so, but for one 
of my nurses. You know her.” 

the Little Sister?” 

“Yes, the Little Sister,” 

**And it was she who nursed Phil through 
his fever, and saved his life? I drink her health. 
She is a good little soul.” 

“Good!” said the doctor, with his gruffest 
voice and frown.—(He was always most fierce 
when he was most tender-hearted.) “Good, 
indeed! Will you have some more of this duek ? 
—Do. You have had enough alr ady, and it’s 
very unwholesome. Good, Sir? But for wo- 
men, fire and brimstone ought to come down 
and consume this world. Your dear mother 
was one of the good ones. I was attending you 
when you were ill, at those horrible chambers 
you had in the Temple, at the same time when 
young Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. And I 
suppose I must be answerable for keeping two 


| scape-graces in the world.” 


‘* Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to see him ?” 

‘*Hm! his nerves were too delicate. Besides, 
he did come. Talk of the * * *” 

The personage designated by asterisks was 
Phil’s ‘father, who was also a member of our 
club, and who entered the dining-room, tall, 


Sa 
i 
| 
N 
— 


PHILIP. 


stately, and pale, with his stereotyped smile, and 
wave of his pretty hand. By-the-way, that smile 
of Firmin’s was a very queer contortion of the 
handsome features. As you came up to him 
he would draw his lips over his teeth, causing 
his jaws to wrinkle (or dimp le if you will) on} 
either side. Meanwhile his eyes looked out 
from his face, quite melancholy and independ- 
ent of the little transaction in which the mouth 
was engaged. Lips said, ‘I am a gentleman 
of fine manners and fascinating address, and I 
How do 


am supposed to be happy to see you. 
great blank 


you do?” Dreary, sad, as into a 


desert, looke d the dark eyes. } do know one 
or two, but only one or two faces of men, when 
oppressed with care, which can yet smile all 


Goodenough nods grimly to the smile of the 
other doctor, who blandly looks at our table, 
holding his chin in one of his pretty hands. 

‘* How do?” growls Goodenough. ‘ Young 
hopeful well?” 

‘Young hopeful sits smoking cigars till 
morning with some friends of his,” says Firmin, 
ie the sad smile directed toward me this time 

‘ Boys will be boys.” And he pensively walks 
away from us with a frien lly nod toward me 
examines the dinner-card in an attitude of mel- 
ancholy grace; points with the jeweled hand to 
the dishes which he will have served, and is off, 
and simpering to another acquaintance at a dis- 
tant table. 

‘‘T thought he would take that table,” 
Firmin’s cynical confrére. 

‘In the draught of the door? Don’t you see 
how the candle flickers? It is the worst place 
in the room!” 

Yes 
next table ?” 

Now at the next table was a n-blem-n of vast 
wealth, who was growling at the quality 


says 


he had ordered for his dinner. 


tioning his name. 


tion. Th 
coarse sherry, 
many a feast at his board. 


his side—the 
many a sovereign when I was a boy. 
‘*T can’t help liking him,” 


panion, whose scornful eyes were now and again 


directed toward his colleague. 
‘*This port is very sweet, 


is sweet now,” remarks the doctor. 


‘‘ He was very kind to me in my school-days ; 


a fine little fellow.” 
a boy as ever I saw. 


and Philip was 

‘* Handsome 
keep his beauty ? 
—very. 


but don’t you see who is sitting at the 


of the 
mutton cutlets, and the half-pint of sherry which 
But as his lord- 
ship has nothing to do with the ensuing history, 
of course we shall not violate confidence by men- 
We could see Firmin smiling 
on his neighbor with his blandest melancholy, 
and the waiters presently bearing up the dishes 
which the doctor had ordered for his own refec- 
was no lover of mutton-chops and 
as I knew, who had partaken of 
[ could see the dia- 
mond twinkle on his pretty hand, as it daintily 
poured out creaming wine from the ice-pail by 
liberal hand that had given me 


I said to my com- 


Almost all port | 


Does he 
Father was a handsome man 
Quite a lady-killer—I mean out of his | old album, that dates back for more than a score 
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doctor. ‘* What is 


practice!” adds the grim 
the boy doing ?” 

“He is at the university. He has his mo- 
ther’s fortune. He is wild and uns and I 
fear he is going to the bad a little.” 

he? Shouldn't wonder!” 
Goodenough. 

We had talked very 
ly until the appearance 
but with Firmin’s arrival Goodenough seemed 
to button u He quickly 
stumped away from the dining-room to the 


ttled, 


grumbles 


frankly 


} 
of the otner 


and pleasant- 


doctor, 


p his convers: ition, 


drawing-room, and sate over a novel there until 


time came when he ‘vas to retire to his patients 


or his home. 
‘That there was no liking between the doctors, 


that there was a difference between Philip and 
his father, was clear enough to me: but the 


1 yet to learn. 
from confes- 


causes of these differences I hac 
The story came to me pieceme al; 


sions here, admissions there, deductions of my 
I could not, of course, be present at many 
to relate 


own. 
of the scenes which I shall have 
though I had witnessed them; and the posture, 
language, and inward thoughts of Philip and his 
friends, as here related, no doubt are fancies of 
the narrator in many cases; but the story is as 
authentic as many histories, and the re: ader need 
to it ashe 


as 


only give such an amount of ere dence 
may judge that its verisimilitude warrants. 

| ‘Well, then, we must not only revert to that 
| illness which befell when Philip Firmin was a 
boy at Grey Friars, but go back yet farther in 
time to a period whic! h 1 can not precisely as- 


on 


certain, 
| ‘The pupils of oid Gandish’s painting academy 
| may remember a ridiculous little man, with a 


great deal of wild talent, about the ultimate suc- 
cess of which his friends were divided. Whether 
Andrew was a genius, or whether he was a zany, 


was alw: Lys a moot que stion among the frequent- 
ers of the Greek Street billiard-rooms, and the 
noble disciples of the Academy and St. Martin’s 
Lane. He may have been crazy and absurd; 
he may have had talent, too: 
are not unknown in art or in literature. He 
broke the Queen’s English ; he was ignorant to 
a wonder; he dressed his little person in the 
most fantastic raiment and queerest cheap finery ; 


such characters 


he wore a beard, bless my soul! twenty years 
before beards were known to wag in Britain. 
He was the most affected little creature, and, if 


you looked at him, would pose in attitudes of 
such ludicrous dirty dignity, that if you had had 
dun waiting for money in the hall of your 
or your picture refused at the 
Academy—if you were suff ever so 
much calamity—you could not help laughing. 
He was the butt of all his acquaintances, the 
laughing-stock of high 1 low, and he had as 
loving, gentle, faithful, honorable a heart as ever 

He to his rest 


beat in a little | 
n his pallet and easel are waste timber; his 
flicker of bright- 


genius, some little 
| ness, never shone much, and is extinct. In an 


a 
lodging-house, 


ring under 


and 


yosomM. 


is gone 


which made 
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of years, I sometimes look at poor Andrew's 
strange wild sketches. He might have done 
something had he continued to remain poor; 
but a rich widow, whom he met at Rome, fell in 
love with the strange errant painter, pursued him 
to England, and married him in spite of himself. 
His genius drooped under the servitude: he lived 
but a few short years, and died of a consump- 
tion, of which the good Goodenough’s skill could 
not cure him. 

One day, as he was driving with his wife in 
her splendid barouche through the Haymarket, 
he suddenly bade the coachman stop, sprang 
over the side of the carriage before the steps could 
be let fall, and his astonished wife saw him | 
shaking the hands of a shabbily-dressed little wo- | 
man who was passing—shaking both her hands, 
and weeping, and gesticulating, and twisting his | 
beard and mustache, as his wont was when agi- | 
tated. Mrs. Montfitchet (the wealthy Mrs. Car- | 
rickfergus she had been, before she married the 
painter), the owner of a young husband, who | 
had sprung from her side, and out of her car- 
riage, in order to caress a young woman passing 
in the street, might well be disturbed by this 
demonstration ; but she was a kind-hearted wo- 
man, and when Montfitchet, on reascending into 
the family coach, told his wife the history of the 
person of whom he had just taken leave, she 
cried plentifully too. She bade the coachman 
drive straightway to her own house: she rushed | 
up to her own apartments, whence she emerged, | 
bearing an immense bag full of wearing apparel, | 
and followed by a panting butler, carrying a bot- | 
tle-basket and a pie: and she drove off, with her | 
pleased Andrew by her side, to a court in Saint 
Martin’s Lane, where dwelt the poor woman | 
with whom he had just been conversing. 

It had pleased Heaven, in the midst of dread- | 
ful calamity, to send her friends and succor. 
She was suffering under misfortune, poverty, | 
and cowardly desertion. A man, who had called 
himself Brandon when he took lodgings in her | 
father’s house, had married her, brought her to 
London, tired of her, and left her. She had | 
reason to think he had given a false name when 
he lodged with her father: he fled, after a few 
months, and his real name she never knew. 
When he deserted her she went back to her fa- 
ther, a weak man, married to a domineering 
woman, who pretended to disbelieve the story 
of her marriage, and drove her from the door. 
Desperate, and almost mad, she came back to 
London, where she still had some little relics of 
property that her fugitive husband left behind 
him. He promised, when he left her, to remit 
her money; but he sent none, or she refused it 
—or, in her wildness and despair, lost the dread- 
ful paper which announced his desertion, and 
that he was married before, and that to pursue 
him would rnin him, and he knew she never 
would do that—no, however much he might 
have wronged her. 

She was penniless then—deserted by all— 
having made away with the last trinket of her 
brief days of love, having sold the last little rem- 


nant of her poor little stock of clothing—alone, 
in the great wilderness of London, when it pleased 
God to send her succor in the person of an old 
friend who had known her, and even loved her, 
in happier days. When the Samaritans came 
to this poor child, they found her sick and shud. 
dering with fever. They brought their doctor 
to her, who is never so eager as when he runs up 
a poor man’s stair. And as he watched by the 
bed where her kind friends came to help her, he 
heard her sad little story of trust and desertion. 

Her father was a humble person, who had seen 
better days; and poor little Mrs. Brandon had 
a sweetness and simplicity of manner which ex- 
ceedingly touched the good doctor. She had 
little education, except that which silence, I ng- 


| suffering, seclusion, will sometimes give. When 


cured of her illness there was the great and con- 
stant evil of poverty to meet’and overcome. How 
was she to live? He got to be as fond of her as 
of a child of his own, She was tidy, thrifty, gay 
at times, with a little simple cheerfulness. The 
little flowers began to bloom as the sunshine 
touched them. Her whole life hitherto had been 
cowcring under neglect, and ty ranny, and gloom. 
Mr. Montfitchet was for coming so often to 
look after the little outcast whom he had suc. 
cored that Iam bound to say Mrs. M. became 
hysterically jealous, and waited for him on the 
stairs as he came down swathed in his Spanish 
cloak, pounced on him, and called him a mon- 
ster. Goodenough was also, I fancy, suspicious 
of Montfitchet, and Montfitchet of Goodenough. 
Howbeit, the doctor vowed that he never had 
other than the feeling of a father toward his poor 
little protégée, nor could any father be more ten- 
der. He did not try to take her out of her station 
in life. He found, or she found for herself, a 
work which she could do. * Papa used to say no 
one ever nursed him so nice as I did,” she said. 
“I think I could do that better than any thing, 
except my needle, but I like to be useful to poor 
sick people best. I don’t think about myself 
then, Sir.” And for this business good Mr. 
Goodenough had her educated and employed. 
The widow died in course of time whom Mrs. 
Brandon’s father had married, and her daughters 
refused to keep him, speaking very disrespectful- 
ly of this old Mr. Gann, who was, indeed, a weak 
old man. And now Caroline came to the reseue 
of her old father. She was a shrewd little Car- 
oline. She had saved a little money. Good- 
enough gave up a country-house, which he did 
not care to use, and lent Mrs. Brandon the fur- 
niture. She thought she could keep a lodging- 
house and find lodgers. Montfitchet had paint- 
ed her. There was a sort of beauty about her 
which the artists admired. When Ridley the 
Academician had the small-pox, she attended 
him and caught the malady. She did not mind; 
not she. ‘* It won't spoil my beauty,” she said. 
Nor did it. The disease dealt very kindly with 
her little modest face. I don’t know who gavo 
her the nickname, but she had a good roomy 
house in Thornhaugh Street, an artist on the 
first and second floor; and there never was a 


word of scandal against the Little Sister, for was 
not her father in permanence sipping gin-and- 
water in the ground-floor parlor? As we called 
her ‘* the Little Sister,” her father was called “the 
Captain” —a bragging, lazy, good-natured old 
man—not a reputable captain—and very cheer- 
ful, though the conduct of his children, he said, 
had repeatedly broken his heart. 

I don’t know how many years the Little Sister 
had been on duty when Philip Firmin had his 
scarlet fever. It befell him at the end of the 
term, just when all the boys were going home. 
His tutor and his tutor’s wife wanted their holi- 
days, and sent their own children out of the way. 
As Phil’s father was absent, Dr. Goodenough 
came, and sent his nurse in. 
worse; so bad that Dr. Firmin was summoned 
from the Isle of Wight, and arrived one evening 
at Grey Friars—Grey Friars so silent now, so 
noisy at other times with the shouts and crowds 
of the playground. 

Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was at 
when Dr, Firmin’s carriage drove up. 

** How was the boy ?” 

** He had been very bad. He had been wrong 
in the head all day, talking and laughing quite 
wild-like,” the servant said. 

The father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in a great room, in which were sev- 
eral empty beds of boys gone home for the holi- 
days. The windows were opened into Grey 
Friars’ Square. Goodenough heard his col- 
league’s carriage drive up, and rightly divined 
that Phil's father had arrived. He came out 
and met Firmin in the ante-room. 

“Head has wandered a little. Better now, 
and quiet ;” and the one doctor murmured to the 
other the treatment which he had pursued. 

Firmin stepped in gently toward the patient, 
near whose side the Little Sister was standing. 

** Who is it?” asked Phil. 

“Tt is I, dear. Your father,” said Dr. Fir- 
min, with real tenderness in his voice. 

The Little Sister turned round once, and fell 
down like a stone by the bedside. 

**You infernal villain!” said Goodenough, 
with an oath and a step forward. ‘* You are 
the man!” 

*“‘Hush! The 


Goodenough,” said the other ph 


The case grew 


the door 


patient, if you please, Dr. 
sician, 


THE DUELISTS. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
\ J] HILE Lower Saxony was oppressed and 
exhausted by the Austrian and Bavarian 
troops in the Thirty Years’ War, the circle of 
Upper Saxony had been preserved for a consider- 
able period from military outrage by the cautious 


or timid policy of the Elector, John George. 
At length the advance of the savage Tilly into 
his states, in consequence of his refusal to recede 
from the treaty of Leipzic; and the successive 
‘aptures of Merseburg, Naumburg, and other 
places of strength, compelled the Saxon prince 
to relinquish his temporizing policy, and to em- 


THE DUELISTS. 


ane 
Ove 


brace the proffered alliance and protection of 
Gustavus Adolphus. ‘This unexpected accession 
of strength determined the Swedish monarch to 
abandon the defensive system he had for some 
time pursued, and to advance immediately upon 
Leipzic, which had also opened its gates to the 
Catholic general. At this dreadful crisis, when 
intelligence of the rapid advance of Tilly had 
spread consternation throughout the Electorate, 
and the dread of Austrian barbarity overbalanced 
the hope of deliverance by the Swedes, I had 
been officiating several months as curate in the 
populous village of B——, in Upper Saxony. 
The atrocious cruelty of Tilly at Magdeburg was 
still fresh in our recollection, and the consterna- 
tion of the villagers impelled them to seek relief 
from incessant and devout attendance at church. 
The bells were tolled hourly, and fervent pray- 
ers for divine assistance were succeeded by the 
sublime hymns of Luther, while around the por- 
trait of the immortal Reformer large tapers were 
constantly burning, as before the altar of a saint. 

One day, while the congregation was singing 
with fervent devotion the fine hymn beginning 
**'The Lord is a tower of strength,” the church 
door was abruptly thrown open, and a dusty 
courier, in the Electoral uniform, rushed into 
the middle aisle. 
—the singers were mute, and every head was 
turned in anxious anticipation of some moment- 
The stranger advanced rapid- 
ly to the altar, ascended the steps, waved his hat 
thrice above his head, and exclaimed, in tones 
of loud and thrilling energy: “ Rejoice, my dear 
fellow-Christians, rejoice! The brave Luther- 
ans have conquered—the battle of Leipzie is 
fought and won—7000 Imperialists lie dead on 
the field—Tilly has fled—and the great Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and his army have returned thanks 
to God Almighty on their knees.” 

At this joyful and unexpected intelligence ev- 
ery knee was bent, and every lip moved in thanks- 
giving; the pealing organ put forth all its vol- 
ume, and the assembled villagers concluded the 
hymn with streaming eyes and grateful hearts. 

About three weeks after this happy day I was 
sitting alone in my humble apartment, and con- 
templating with a grateful heart the improved 
condition and prospects of the great Protestant 
cause, when a stranger entered the room unan- 
nounced, and seated himself opposite to me in 
His tall person was enveloped in a mil- 
itary cloak, his countenance was bronzed with 
exposure to sun and storm, and his eyes and 
forehead were overshadowed by a dragoon-helm- 
et. I gazed for some time upon this myste- 
rious intruder; but my earnest perusal of his 
features, although it roused some remote remin- 
iscences, led to no satisfactory conclusion, until 
an arch smile, which curved his well-formed lips, 
revealed my old friend and fellow-student, Seifert. 
Joyous exclamations of ** Dear Charles!” and 
** Dear Albert!” were followed by a cordial em- 
brace, and many eager inquiries concerning our 
respective pilgrimages since our separation a few 
years before at the University of L » My 


Immediately the organ ceased 


ous intelligence. 


silence. 


e 
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surprise at this unexpected meeting was no little 
increased when my friend threw aside his cloak. 
At the university he was distinguished by the 
classic elegance of his tall and slender person, 
by fastidious refinement of mind and manners, 
by his temperance, diflidence, and taciturnity in 
mixed society, and by his unceasing devotion to 
study. I now gazed upon a robust and military 
figure, whose light yellow jacket and polished 
steel cuirass announced the Swedish officer of 
dragoons. His former diffidence of tone and 
manner had vanished forever, and was replaced 
by a loud voice, an air of military frankness, 
and an imposing self-possession, which, however, 
became him well, and developed advantageously 
his powerful and well-cultivated understanding. 
I congratulated him upon his improved appear- 
ance, and upon the rank he had attained in the 
service of the noble Gustavus, 

**T need not explain to you,” he replied, with 
the air of a man who is not ignorant of his own 
merits, ‘* by what process I have become a cap- 
tain of dragoons. When the great drama of 
European politics grows serious, and the thrones 
of princes totter beneath them, the sons of nobles 
and the minions of kings and ministers yield to 
the force of events and give place to men of tal- 
ent and energy. At the present time there are 
few field-officers in active service throughout Ger- 
many who have not carried muskets in early life. 
This rule holds good even in the Imperial and 
other Catholie states, which are pre-eminently 
aristocratic. 


noble birth, are sprung from indigence; as are 
also Buequoy and Dampier. Johann von Wert 
Was a peasant; General Beck, a shepherd; 
Stahlhantsch, a footman; and Field- Marshal 
Aldringer, a valet-de-chambre.” 

He now arose, threw open the window, and 
whistled. ‘This signal was soon explained by 
the entrance of a tall, blue-eyed, and fair-haired 
Swede, who covered my deal table with a nap- 
kin of white damask, placed upon it a bottle of 
wine with two green glasses, and disappeared. 
Seifert filled two bumpers of costly Hochheimer, 
andexclaimed, with glowing enthusiasm: ‘** Long 
live Gustavus Adolphus!” 

** Since I have known this great and admira- 
ble man, Albert,” he continued, ‘*I have ceased 
to indulge my fancy by building models of su- 
perhuman excellence. My day-dreams are dis- 
solved, and my understanding and affections are 
oceupied by a splendid reality. What has not 
the heroic Gustavus conceived and accomplish- 
ed! <A better man, in every sense of the word, 
walks not the earth; nor has any soldier, of an- 
cient or modern times, made so many discover- 
ies and improvements in military science. The 
Swedish regiments formerly comprised 3000 men, 
and were helpless and unwieldly as elephants. 
By reducing their numbers to 1200, he has en- 
abled them to perform the most complex manceu- 
vres with facility, and to move with the bound- 
ing energy of Arabian coursers. Four surgeons 


of approved skill are attached to each regiment. 
Before the introduction of this humane and pol- 


Tilly and Wallenstein, although of 


itic improvement the wounded were left groan- 
ing on the field of battle, a prey to the vulture 
and the wolf. In the Austrian army there is no 
provision of this nature ; and Tilly himself, when 
marked with a Protestant sabre, was obliged to 
send to Halle for a surgeon. The brigading of 
troops—the firing en pelotons—the dragoon serv- 
ice—the short cannon, which carries farther than 
a long one—a new pike—and the cartridge-box, 
are but a portion of the inventions which we owe 
to Gustavus Adolphus. Every field-officer in 
the Swedish service is a worthy pupil of our he- 
roic master, who fights alike in summer and in 
winter, and who has proved himself the best en- 
gineer of his time by his skill in the conduct of 
sieges, batteries, and intrenchments. When he 
drew his sword in the Protestant cause, and ad- 
vanced like a hurricane into Germany, the mili- 
tary fops of Vienna called him the Snow-King, 
and predicted that he and his troops would melt 
in the summer heats. ‘They little knew the for- 
midable enemy they had to encounter. But the 
more sagacious Tilly shook his head when he 
heard this favorite jest of the Vienna circles, and 
was heard to say that the snow-ball would prob- 
ably roll up into an avalanche. He had suffi- 
cient knowledge of human nature to foresee a 
possibility that the fresh and ardent religious 
zeal of the Swedish and German Protestants 
would eventually triumph over the worn-out fa- 
naticism of the Catholic soldiery. To return to 
Gustavus, I could utter volumes in praise of his 
eloquence, and of the talent displayed in his let- 
ters, treaties, and manifestoes. His character, 
in short, exhibits a splendid combination of in- 
trepidity and self-possession ; of temperance and 
industry; of affability, clemency, and candor. 
To crown all, he is a good husband and father, 
a sound and fervent Christian; and may I fall 
into the talons of old Tilly, or of the devil, who 
is the best of the two, if I would not shed my 
blood for him as cheerfully as I now pour out a 
bumper of old Rhine-wine to his health.” 

I listened with growing amazement to my en- 
thusiastic friend, whose language and deport- 
ment had experienced a change as striking as 
the alteration in his person. I could not dis- 
cern in the martial figure before me a vestige of 
the modest, taciturn, and temperate youth I had 
formerly known. The fire of his eyes, and the 
stern compression of his lips, indicated a resolute 
and decided character; his language flowed like 
a torrent; and he had so entirely subdued his 
dislike to the bottle, that, in the ardor of his eu- 
logium, he swallowed successive bumpers, with- 
out observing that I had limited myself to a sin- 
gle glass. 

After he had entered into some farther details 
of his military career he rose to depart, and thus 
addressed me: ‘* My object in calling upon you, 
Albert, was not merely to embrace an old friend, 
but to make his fortune. You are irrecoverably 
spoiled for a soldier; but a king who pillows his 
head upon the works of the immortal Grotius 
can appreciate learning as well as valor. He 
loves the book of Grotius on War and Peace as 
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muc ach as Alex dee the Gre at prize od the Iliad of 
Homer; and has often declared that he would 
make this highly-gifted man his prime minister, 
if he would accept the appointment. He has 
also a fine taste, or, I should rather say, an im- 
passioned feeling for poetry. After the surren- 
der of Elbing, but before the definitive treaty 
was signed, the king walked into the town unob- 
served, and purchased the Latin poems of Bu- 
chanan. You, Albert, are a scholar and a poet, 
but, more than all, you are descended from the 
family Luther. I have often bantered you 
for attaching importance to this accident of birth, 
but I now foresee that it will greatly promote 
your advancement in life. Gustavus is a zeal. 
ous Lutheran. He 
er as a second saviour; and he will certainly be- 
stow upon you an honorable appointment when 
he learns that, in addition to more solid merits, 
you are a scion, although but collaterally, of the 
stock of Luther. And now, my Albert, va/e, et 
The moon will be down in an hour, 
and I must to quarters. We are encamped 
three leagues from hence, near the small town 
of The king and his staff occupy the 
adjacent castle. Visit me the day after to-mor- 
row, and I will introduce you to his majesty.” 

With these words he embraced me, and sum- 
moned his dragoon. Two noble chargers were 
brought to my cottage door, and the active rid- 
ers, vaulting into the saddles, bounded rapidly 
across the church-yard path into the high road. 
The night was still and beautiful; moon- 
beams shone brightly upon their nodding plumes 
and steel cuirasses; and as I gazed upon their 
retreating figures, 
of their sabres and accoutrements, I fancied them 
two knights of the olden time, sallying forth in 
quest of nocturnal adventure. 

On the morning of the day appointed for my 
introduction to royalty, I felt a natural impulse 
to adorn the outward man, and surveyed, with 
some trepidation, the contents of my scanty ward- 
Alas! the best coat in my possession dis- 
played a surface more brown than black; and, 
while endeavoring to improve it with a brush, I 
discovered more nebulous spots and milky ways 
than ever met the gaze of astronomer through 
his telescope. At the risk of giving dire offense 
to the royal nostrils, I obliterated many of these 
celestial systems with turpentine, converted an 
old hat into a new one by the aid of warm beer, 
my walking-stick < and bundle, and com- 
inenced my journey to the Swedish camp. 

About a quarter of a league from the town I 
encountered groups of soldiers, seated at the en- 
trances of tents and cottages. They were men 
of comely aspect, well clothed, and of peaceable 
deportment. To an officer of some rank, who 
inquired my object in approaching the camp, I 
mentioned the invitation of Seifert. He treated 
me with the respect due to my sacred office, and 
in terms of courtesy and kindness told me that 
my friend was quartered near the castle gate. 
Anticipating a kind and hospitable reception 
from Seifert, I was no little surprised by his al- 
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folded arms and clouded aspect ; 
immediately my cordial address, nor 
even acknowledge my presence by look or ges- 
ture, At length he coldly replied, 

** Good-morning, Albert! Excuse my recep- 
tion of you; but I thought our appointment had 
been for to-morrow.” 

Suddenly the stern expression of his features 
relaxed into kindness and cordiality ; he started 
from his seat, seized my hand affectionately, and 
exclaimed, with visible 

“Tt is well, 
to-day, for possibly you had not found me in ex- 
istence to-morrow.” 

** Good God!” I ejaculated, “what calamity 
has befallen Seifert? Have you by any 
fault or misfortune lost the roval favor?” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, 
of singular meaning, ‘*‘the king has jus 
me a signal and unprecedented favor.” 

He then closed the door of his apartment, and 
continued in a lower tone: ‘* Every human be- 
Albert, has his weak side, and even a great 
king is buta man. ‘The failing of our heroic 
Gustavus is that of inordinate devotion. He is 
the high-priest as well as the general of his army, 
and no superannuated devotee can surpass him 
in praying, weeping, and psalm-singing. I give 
him full credit for zeal and sincerity, for it is 
impossible that Gustavus Adolphus can stoop to 
hypocrisy ; but among various unmilitary regu- 
lations which have sprung from this religious en- 
thusiasm, he has forbidden duels under penalty 
of death.” 

Here I would have interrupted him. 

** Excuse me, Albert,” he continued, “I know 
all you would say on the subject; I know that, 
as a clergyman, you must vindicate this absurd- 
ity of Gustavus; but kings and curates are priv- 
ileged men. The latter are not very tenacious 
of the point Mhonne ur; and when a king is in- 
sulted he wages combat on a large scale, and ar- 
rays nation against nation to avenge his private 
quarrels. For instance, what was the battle of 
Leipzic but a duel between Gustavus Adolphus 
and Ferdinand HI., or rather Maximilian of 
Bavaria? I must, however, do him the justice 
to acknowledge that he has at length relaxed the 
severity of this regulation, and has permitted me 
to measure swords with Captain Barstrom; but 
on condition that the duel shall take place in 
the baronial hall of the castle, and in presence 
of the king and his staff-officers. The gallery 
will be open to the public, and I will procure 
you a good seat and an intelligent companion, 
that you may have the pleasure of seeing me 
avail myself of his majesty’s gracious permission 
to humble the pride and insolence of my oppo- 
nent. You are a classical man, Albert, and may 
readily suppose that you are beholding a mortal 
combat of gladiators, for the encounter will only 
terminate with the death of one or both. In-re- 
turn for this gratification,” he added, with a care- 
less smile, ‘‘ you must pledge yourself to read 
the service of the dead over my remains, should 
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I fall, and to compose for me a Latin epitaph in 
tlowing hexameters. And now, my beloved Al- 
bert, farewell. I must go and apparel, for it 
would be a breach of etiquette to perform trage- 
dy before spectators of such exalted rank in any 
but full dress.” 

**Strange being!” I here impatiently exclaim- 
ed, ‘you speak of a deadly combat as you would 
of a pageant! Cease this unhallowed levity, and 
tell me in plain language what is the nature of 
the insult which can only be atoned for by the 
sacrifice of human life ?” 

**Last night at supper,” he replied, ‘ Bar- 
strom called me a German coxcomb, and I ree 
turned the compliment by calling him a Swedish 
bear. <A defiance to mortal combat immediaie- 
lv ensued; the king’s consent was obtained, and 
this day will prove whether the bear shall give 
the coxcomb a mortal squeeze, or be compelled 
to dance to the coxcomb’s fiddle.” 

With these words he left the apartment, and 
shortly returned with a Saxon subaltern of ma- 
ture age and intelligent physiognomy. He told 
him to accompany me to the gallery of the castle 
hall, and to procure for me a commodious seat. 
Thunder-struck at this intelligence, I left th 
Seifert’s quarters, and approached the castle gate 
in silent consternation. My companion gave 
me a look full of humorous meaning, and re- 
marked, while he offered me a pinch of snuff, 

** All this is, doubtless, above your compre- 
hension, reverend Sir! It is almost above minc, 
although I have lived above half a century, and 
haps, however, you, who have studied at the uni- 
versity, can explain to me why no man likes to 
be called by his proper name. I have known 
Captain Seifert for a twelvemonth—I have seen 
him in batthh—and, God knows! he wields his 
sabre as well as he does his tongue, which is no 
small praise, because he surpasses most men in 
wit and knowledge; but I maintain, neverthe- 
less, that he is somewhat of a coxcomb. C: 
tain Barstrom is also a man of distinguished 
bravery, and he had once the good fortune to 
save the king’s life, but in manner he is a wild 
beast; and why he should take offense at the 
very characteristic appellation of a ‘Swedish 
bear’ puzzles me exceedingly.” 

I followed my conductor into the gallery, 
which was crowded with citizens, who readily, 
however, made way for me and my escort, and 
we gained a position commanding a good view 
of the arena below. The royal guards, a fine 
body of men, in light blue coats and steel cui- 
rasses, lined both sides of the spacious hall, and 
their polished battle-axes flashed brightly from 
the tops of their long black lances. 

**T suppose,” said I to my companion, “that 
these fine body-guards are the king’s favorite 
regiment ?” 

** Gustavus is a father to a// his soldiers,” an- 
swered the subaltern; ‘‘and, incredible as it 
may appear to you, he knows personally almost 
every Swede in his army, has conversed with 
most of them, and addressed them even by 
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The entire Swedish force is well 
equipped as the men before you. On this point 
the munificent Gustavus differs widely from Cor- 
poral Skeleton, as he always calls ‘I illy. The 
old Bavarian maintains that a polished musket 
and a ragged soldier set off each other. The 
Swedish monarch studies the health and eomfort 


name, 


as 


of his soldiers collective ly, and indulges ho pre f- 
Indeed, he has been oft- 
en heard to say that he trusted not in body- 
guards, but in the providence of God.” ; 
During this discussion the castle hall had be- 
come gradually crowded with officers in Swedish 
and Saxon uniforms. Suddenly the loud clash 
of spurs and voices ceased, and was suceceded 
by a dec p and re spec tful silence. The k fty fold- 
ing-doors were thrown open, and with a beating 
heart and aching eye-balls I awaited a first view 
of the mighty Gustavus. <A tall man entered 
the hall, spare in bedy, but stout and muscular 
in linib. 
ing, his eyebrows were prominent and bushy, 
and his nose had the curve of a hawk’s. Good 
feeling and intelligence were finely blended in 
his physiognomy ; but the powerful g! 
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erence for the guards, 


His forchead was k fty and command- 


nce of his 
deep-set eyes was softened and shaded by an ex- 
pression of settled melanch« ly. He saluted right 
and left with much wil anity, proceeded to the 
uppe rend of the hall, and steed with folded arms 
and abstracted gaze, evidently unconscious of the 
passing seene, 

“That is a personage of high rank,” I ob- 
served; ** but it can not be the king. I have 
understood that Gustavus is robust in person, 
and has a full and jovial countenance.” 

field-cflicer,” re lied the subaltern, is 
the king’s right arm, the admirable Gustavus 
Horn, whose division was immediately opposed 
to Tilly in the battle of Leipzic. He is at onc 
a terrible warrior and a noble-minded man. I 
could relate many instances of his humanity and 

** But why,” said I, ‘ that expression of sad- 
ness in his countenance ?” 

‘* He has recently lost an excellent wife and 
two lovely children,” answered my companion, 
‘by a contagious malady. He clasped their 
dead bodies in a long embrace, and sent them in 
a silver coffin to Sweden for interment.—But 
you must not overlook the Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, the tall and majestic figure approaching 
General Horn. Observe his fine open counte- 
nance, exactly what the Italians call a riso sei- 
olto. He is no Cardinal Richelieu—no Machi- 
avel; and yet as cunning as the devil. He is 
of a mild and tranquil temperament, and affords 
a noble proof that an honest man may be a cley- 
er fellow. Observe how cordially he presses the 
hand of his son-in-law, and endeavors to console 


him. The wife of Gustavus Horn was his favor- 


| ite daughter, but his grief for her loss is not out- 


wardly visible. ‘The king, who is a man of quick 
feelings, could not refrain from remarking this 


singular composure on so trying an occasion, and 
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cold blood did not occasionally damp your maj- 
esty’s fire, the conflagration would become inex- 
tinguishable.’ (Grustavus did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to acknowledge the justice of the remark, 
nor does any man in Sweden better understand 
the value of Oxenstiern’s cool judgment and 
Had the chan- 
cellor’s feelings been more acute and obvious, 
his mind would have been proportionably deti- 
cient in that consummate power and self-balance 
which have enabled him to accomplish so much 
for his king and country.—Look at that impet- 
uous young soldier who is striding rapidly up 
the hall—I mean the one whose locks are comb- 
ed half over his forehead, after the newest mode, 
instead of being brushed upward in the lion- 
fashion, like the hair of Gustavus and the chan- 
cellor.” 

“ Hah!” T exclaimed, ‘‘ that is my own illus- 
trious sovereign, Prince Bernard of Weimar. I 
have often met him, when we were children, on 
the stairs of Luther's town near Eisenach, and 
he always honored me with a friendly greeting. 
He has shot up into manly strength and beau- 
ty; and, if I read correctly his impatient ges- 
ture and flashing eye, he is a man of daring and 
impetuous character.” 

‘Right! answered the subaltern. ‘‘ He is 
young and inexperienced ; but there are within 
him all the elements of another Gustavus. Ob- 
serve how eagerly he approaches General Horn, 
and how cordially he embraces him. The gen- 
eral has many claims upon the esteem of this 
headlong youth, who has sometimes in the field 
dared to dispute the judgment and the orders of 
the veteran commander; but at length saw his 
errors, and redeemed them nobly, by proving 
himself soldier enough to submit to his superior 
in rank, and man enough to acknowledge in pub- 
lic his own rashness and inexperience.” 

‘*Who is that grave-looking ficld-oflicer,” I 
inquired, **who has just entered, and is so cor- 
dially saluted by every one ?” 

** Ah, my good and reverend Sir!” exclaimed 
the old man, ‘* you see there a striking proof of 
the great advantages of war over peace, and es- 
pecially in the Swedish service. In peaceable 
times the signal merits of that man would not 
have raised him from obscurity. He is Colonel 
Stahlhantsch, a Finlander. In his youth he was 
a footman, and now he is the equal in military 
rank and the personal friend of Duke Bernard. 
But he is a highly-gifted man, and, among oth- 
er accomplishments, is well acquainted with the 
English language. He gained this knowledge 
when in the service of Sir Patrick Ruthven, and 
it has enabled him to render some valuable aid 
to the king, who speaks German, French, Ital- 
ian, and Latin as fluently as his native tongue, 
but is ignorant of English.” 

My companion was here interrupted by the 
loud cheers of a numerous assemblage in the 
castle-yard. The window being immediately 
behind us, we had only to reverse our position 
to obtain a good view of the spacious inclosure, 
crowded with a dense mass of human beings. 
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The pressure was terrific, and yet no soldiers 
were employed to clear the way for the ap- 
proaching monarch and his retinue. ‘The as- 
sembled people showed their sense of this for- 
bearance by uncovering their heads, and giving 
way respectfully as he advanced. I now beheld 
a large man on horseback, plainly attired in a 
suit of gray cloth. He had a green feather in 
his hat, and was mounted on a large spotted 
white horse, of singular beauty and magnificent 
action. I required no prompting to tell me that 
this was the Great Gustavus. 

* Behold,” exclaimed my cicerone, 
slowly he rides across the castle-yard ! 


* how 
He is 
afraid that his mettlesome courser may injure 
the thoughtless children perpetually crossing his 
path ; and, being near-sighted, he shades his eyes 
with his hand.’ 

‘* The king is very plainly attired,” I remark- 
ed; ‘* but aman so distinguished by nature needs 
not the aid of dress. His features are finely 
moulded and full of dominion ; but his person, 
although majestic and imposing, is somewhat 
too corpulent.” 

**Not an ounce too much of him,” replied, 
somewhat abruptly, the subaltern.  ‘* He is 
not a heavier man than the heroic Charlemagne, 
or Rolf the Galloper, who founded the powerful 
state of Normandy; and in activity of body and 
mind he is at least their equal.” 

Unwilling to irritate this partisan of Gustavus 
by pursuing the subject, I remarked the uncom- 
mon beauty of the king’s horse. 

‘* A fine horse,” he replied, ‘is the hobby of 
Gustavus, and by the indulgence of this foible 
he has too often exposed to imminent peril a life 
on which hinges the fate of Protestant Europe. 
On all occasions, and even in important engage- 
ments, he persists in riding horses easily distin- 
guishable from all others. A few days before 
the battle of Leipzic, a horse-dealer brought into 
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the camp @ noble charger, very peculilarly mark- 


ed and colored. This fellow was a spy employ- 
ed by the base and cowardly Austrians, who 
calculated that Gustavus would ride this fine an- 
imal in the approaching engagement, and be- 
come an easy mark for their bullets.” 

** And I inquired, ‘‘is that broad- 
shouldered hero, with a clear, dark complexion, 
accompanied by a fine youth in the garb of a 
student ?” 

‘*That man of bone and muscle,” he replied, 
‘is the brave and chivalrous Banner, a name 
admirably characteristic of the man. He is 
truly a living standard, and in the wildest tu- 
mult of the battle stands firm as a castle-tower, 
rallies around him the bewildered soldiers, and 
leads them on again to combat and to victory. 


Ww ho,” 


His noble daring can not, however, be unknown 
How much I regret that I can not also 
show you those valiant soldiers, Collenburg and 
Teufel. Alas! they fell on the field of Leipzic. 
That fine-looking youth,” he continued, in a 
whisper, “is a natural son of the king, born, 
Such 
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however, before his marriage. an acci- 
dent may happen to the best of men in the days 
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of youthful riot; and to kings, who are greatly | 


tempted, we should be greatly tolerant. When 
Gustavus married, he undertook, in good faith, 
to become the husband of one woman, and he 
has ever been a model of conjugal tenderness 
and fidelity.” 

During these details the king had entered the 
hall and taken a chair upon a raised platform 
at the upper end, his chancellor and staff-offi- 
Suddenly 
the lively and beautiful march which had greet- 
ed the entrance of Gustavus ceased; the king 
nodded to the band, and the wind instruments 
began to play the solemn dead-march, isually 
performed when a condemned officer is going to 
execution. The large folding-doors again open- 
ed and two black coffins were brought in by 
soldiers moving in slow time to the sadd« ning 
music, and followed by a tall and harsh-looking 
man with uncovered head and vulgar features. 
He wore a red cloak, which but partially con- 
cealed a glittering blade of unusual breadth, and 
resembling rather a surgical instrument than a 
weapon. ‘* What does all this portend?” I ea- 
gerly inquired from my old companion, who had 
hitherto answered all my queries with singular 
intelligence, and in language far above his ap- 
parent condition. Without, however, removing 
his eager gaze from this singular spectacle be- 
low, he briefly answered, ‘*'Those are two cof- 
fins, and that man with the red cloak and sword 
is the provost-marshal.” The coftins were 
placed in two corners of the hall, the headsman 
retreated behind the body-guards, the music 
ceased, and Gustavus spoke to the following ef- 
fect, with an impressive dignity of look, voice, 
and language which no time will erase from 
my recollection : 

** My beloved soldiers and friends !—It is well 
known to you, that, after mature deliberation 
with my faithful counselors and field-ofticers, I 
have forbidden duels in my army, under pain of 
death to the offending parties. My brave gen- 
erals expressed their entire approval of this reg- 
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ulation, and recorded their unanimous opinion, 
that there is no essential connection between 
dueling and the true honor of a soldier, and that 
a conscientious avoidance of single combat is 
perfectly consistent with heroic courage and an 
elevated sense of honor. 

**The soldier must be animated by a just 
cause, or his courage is worthless as the em- 
broidery of his uniform—an ornament, but not a 
virtue. During the Middle Ages the practice 
of dueling was perhaps expedient to counterbal- 
ance the enormous evils which grew out of a 
lawless state of society; and it must be allowed 
that the rude and chivalrous habits of that say- 
age period were redeemed by no small portion 
of honorable and devotional feeling. Let us 
then prefer the substance to the shadow, and 
model our conduct by the better qualities of our 
‘ancestors, instead of copying their romantic ex- 
aggerations and absurdities. The lawless days 
of chivalry are gone by. They have been suc- 
ceeded throughout Christian Europe by settled 
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governments and institutions, which, however 
imperfect, atford comparative security to person 
and property. Why, then, will civilized men 
cling to the savage customs of a savage period ? 
And why are we Protestants ? Why are we in 
arms against Catholics? Is it not solely be- 
cause they forbid us to keep pace with an im- 
proved state of knowledge, civil and religious ? 
Some of you will perhaps contend, that an occa- 
sional duel is favorable to discipline and good 
manners ; but are you prepared to prove that 
the Catholic officers, who fight duels with impu- 
nity, bear any comparison with mine in urbanity 
and discipline? And do you attach any value 
to that base and cowardly complaisance which 
springs from the fear of death? Believe me, 
gentlemen, in a well-disciplined army there will 
always be an immense majority of brave men, 
whose courtesy is prompted by good feeling and 
common sense ; and where the great majority is 
civilized, rudeness becomes the exception to the 
rule, and with merited contempt and 
avoidance. Why, then, will even men of tried 
courage apply a remedy so strong as mortal 
combat to an evil so trivial!” 

Here Gustavus paused, and fixed his eagle- 
eyes upon the duelists, who stood with folded 
arms and sullen mien, in the centre of the hall. 
Their very souls seemed to quail under his 
searching glance; their eyes fell, and the dark 
red hue of conscious guilt suffused their cheeks 
and foreheads. The royal orator resumed: 

** And yet we this day behold two officers of 
acknowledged bravery who have yielded to this 
insane impulse, and who perhaps flatter them- 
selves that their readiness to stake life will ex- 
cite admiration and astonishment. I had given 
them credit for better heads and better hearts, 
and I lament exceedingly their infatuation. 
There are some individuals, whose gloomy and 
ferocious temperament betrays their natural af- 
finity to the tiger and the hyena; whose pride is 
not ennobled by a spark of honorable feeling ; 
whose courage is devoid of generosity ; who have 
no sympathies in common with their fellow-men ; 
and who find a horrible gratification in hazard- 
ing their lives to accomplish the destruction of 
any one whose enjoyment of life, health, and 
reason is greater than their own. I thank the 
Almighty that this demoniacal spirit prevails 
not in my army; and should it unfortunately 
animate any of my soldiers, they have my free 
permission to join the gipsy-camps of Tilly and 
Wallenstein.” 

The Swedish generals here exchanged locks 
and nods of proud gratification, and Prince Ber- 
nard of Weimar, whose fine eyes flashed with 
ungovernable delight, advanced a step toward 
the royal orator, as if he would have expressed 
his approbation by a cordial embrace. Con- 
trolling, however, with visible effort, this sudden 
impulse, he resumed his place. Meanwhile, the 
king exchanged a glance of friendly intelligence 
with his chancellor, and continued in a tone of 
diminished severity : 

‘You will probably, gentlemen, charge me 
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with inconsistency in thus sanctioning a public 
duel, after my promulgation of a general order 


against the practice of dueling. There are, 
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however, peculiar circumstances connected with } 


this duel to explain which, and to vindicate my- 
self, I have requested your presence on this oc- 
easion. The gentlemen before you, Captains 
Barstrom and Seifert, are well known as officers 
of high and deserved reputation. Barstrom has 
evinced heroic courage on many occasions, and 
he saved my life in the Polish war, when I was 
bareheaded and surrounded, Sirot having struck 
off my iron cap, which heretie head-gear the 
Austrians sent as a trophy to Loretto. I knight- 
ed Barstrom on the field of battle: and, relying 
upon his good sense and moderation, I promised 
to grant him a free boon. He never availed 
himself of this pledge until yesterday, when he 
solicited my permission to meet Captain Seifert 
in single combat. 


| brotherly love. 


‘* Seifert has studied chivalry at German uni- | 
versities, and to good purpose, if we may judge 


from the brilliant valor which made him a cap- 
tain on the field of Leipzic. He has endeavored 
to prove to me, by numerous Greek and Latin 
scraps, that I ought to sanction this duel; but 
it would not be difficult to bring forward old 


Homer himself in evidence that the Greeks were | 


not very fastidious in points of etiquette. For 
instance, Achilles called Agamemnon ‘a drunk- 
ard, with the look of a dog and the valor of a 
deer.’ Seifert, however, is not a man to be 
influenced by either classical or Christian au- 
thorities ; his reason lies in prostrate adoration 
before the shrine of false honor, that Moloch 
of the dark ages, around which the chivalry of 
that period danced, until their giddy brains 
lost the faculty of distinguishing right from 
wrong. 

Thus solemnly pledged to two irreconcilable 
obligations, how can I extricate myself from a 
predicament so embarrassing? I have exhaust- 
ed my powers of reasoning and persuasion in 
vain endeavors to accomplish a reconciliation. 


My promise of a free boon to Barstrom I can not | 
honorably retract; nor can I, for his sake, in- | 
fringe upon the salutary law so long established. | 


Happily one alternative remains. These mis- 
guided men are determined to fight, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy each other. Be it so! 
savage propensities shall be gratified, and I will 
witness their chivalrous courage and heroic con- 
tempt of life.—Now, gentlemen! draw, and do 
your worst! Fight until the death of one shall 
prove the other the better swordsman; but, 
mark well the consequence! Soon as one of 
you is slain my executioner shall strike off the 
head of the other. Thus my pledge to Barstrom 
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rush forward, throw themselves at the feet of 
Gustavus and supplicate for merey. 

** Mercy depends not upon me, but upon your- 
selves,” mildly replied the king soon as the band 
had ceased. “If you do not fight, the execu- 
tioner will find no occupation here.” These 
words were accompanied by a glance at the 
headsman, who immediately quitted the hall by 
a side door. ‘* But, if you are sincerely desir- 
ous,” continued Gustavus, *‘to regain the good 
opinion of the brave men and good Christians 
here assembled, you will at once relinquish ev- 
ery hostile feeling, and embrace each other a 
friends.” 

The duelists instantly flew into each other’s 
arms. Gustavus raised his folded hands and 
kingly features in devotional feeling toward heav- 
en, and the chancellor gave a signal to the band, 
which played a fine hymn on reconciliation and 
I now heard, with inexpressible 
delight, the King, Oxenstiern, Horn, Banner 
Stahlhantsch, and Prince Bernard, with the as- 
sembled officers and guards, singing the impress- 
ive verses of Luther, with beautiful accuracy of 
time and tone. ‘The magnificent bass of Gusts- 
vus Adolphus was easily d 
organ-like fullness and grandeur; it resembled 
the deep low breathing of a silver trumpet; and 
although forty years have rolled over my head 
since I heard it, the rich and solemn tones of 
the royal singer still vibrate upon my memory. 

The hallowed feeling spread through hall and 
gallery, and every one who could sing joined 
with fervor in the sacred song. Even my old 
subaltern, whose voice was painfully harsh and 
unmusical, drew from his pocket a hymn-book 
and a pair of copper spectacles; his tones wer 
tremulous and discordant, but, in my estimation 
his musical deficiencies were amply redeemed by 
the tears which rolled abundantly down his hol- 
low and time-worn cheeks. 

Thus was this terrible camp-scene converted 
as if by miracle or magic, into a solemn, and 
surely, an acceptable service of the Almighty. 


istinguishable by its 


PORTRAIT OF A RUSSIAN 
GENTLEMAN, 
NTON ANTONOVITCH was a good and 
pious Russian, who held sin, soap, and 
razors in almost equal detestation, despised cold 
water as a destructive luxury, and, so far from 
holding that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
looked upon that supposed virtue as the origin 
if not of all, at least of a great many evils. A 


|man with white hands, delicately-pared nails 


will be redeemed, and the law against dueling | 


will remain inviolate.” 

Here Gustavus ceased to speak; the solemn 
dead-march was repeated by the band, the coffins 
were brought nearer to the duelists, and the 
grim-visaged executioner again came into view 
with his horrible weapon. At this awful mo- 
ment I beheld Seifert and Barstrom suddenly 


a clean face, well-brushed hair, and neatly-ar- 
ranged mustaches, was apt, he thought, to he 
proud of his personal appearance ; whereas un- 


| washed, unkempt, and unshorn, he would, in 


all probability, be full of humility and self-con- 
tempt. There were other reasons why Anton 
Antonovitch retained his beard. In the first 
place, his ancestors had always worn theirs (An- 
ton Antonovitch had ancestors), and it did not 
become the present generation to assume to bx 
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wiser than their forefathers. Moreover, man 
had been made in the image of the Deity, and it 
was irreverential to interfere in any way with the 
likeness. In addition to this, no good, but only 
ingenious and deceptive forms of evil, had ever 
come out of the west, and shaving was an occi- 
dental custom introduced by the great barber- 
Emperor Peter I. 

We have said that Anton Antonovitch had 
ancestors, out of respect to whom we suppress 
his family name. One of them has a historic- 
al place among the most celebrated of the old 
Russian poets, and had held a high position at 
the court of Catherine. The brother of Anton 
Antonovitch was a general of division, and he 
had himself been an officer of artillery—the most 
distinguished arm of the Russian military serv- 
ice. No amount, then, of @ priori reasoning 
could have led to the conclusion that Anton An- 
tonovitch would be uncleanly in his person; and 
when he was in the army his colonel was natu- 
rally astonished, amazed, and indignant at the 
discreditable appearance he presented on parade. 

$y the regulations of the service he was, of 
course, unable to wear his beard, but he fre- 
quently omitted to shave, and carried out his 
system of facial and manual uncleanliness with 
the most scrupulous exactness. The colonel re- 
monstrated in vain; Anton Antonovitch would 
not wash. There was no precedent for dismiss- 
ing an officer from the service for such an of- 
fense, and it was impossible to address a report 
to the Emperor on the subject. At last the 
commanding officer bethought himself of an ex- 
pedient. He could not order the offending—we 
had nearly said offensive—lieutenant into arrest 
every time he appeared in an unbecoming condi- 
tion by the side of his batiery, or he would have 
passed the whole of his time in prison ; still more 
impossible was it to administer corporal punish- 
ment to an officer and a nobleman. But Anton 
Antonovitch had a servant, a gunner in his com- 
pany, whose duty it was to attend to his master’s 
wardrobe. The colonel added to these functions 
the superintendence of his toilet, and promised 
the man a dozen lashes if he ever allowed the 
lieutenant to make his appearance unshaved, 
unwashed, or with a button of his uniform out 
of place. On two or three occasions when, in 
spite of his most earnest endeavors, he had found 
it impossible to get his master up to the requisite 
point of neatness, the servant was flogged. At 
last Anton Antonovitch could stand it no longer. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and rather than ex- 
pose the unfortunate gunner to fresh thrashings, 
and having an aversion, founded on principle, to 
soap and water, he quitted the service. 

On his own estate Anton Antonovitch could 
appear as he thought fit, so he allowed his beard 
to grow, and replaced his uniform, not by the 
black coat of ordinary civilized life, but by the 
national caftan now worn only by peasants and 
the lower class of merchants, but formerly by 
every one in Russia, from the serf to the Czar. 
The retired officer at the same time became a 
great Biblical student; or rather, he continued 


his theological studies, for he had always been 
religiously inclined. At last he rese ved to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to idleness and 
pilgrimages. He sold his five hundred serfs, 
with the ground to which they were attached, 
his house, his furniture, and all his wearing ap- 
parel, with the exception of a caftan, a couple 
of shirts, and a pair of trowsers; he gave all to 
the poor; and, with a long stick and a dirty 
face, started on a journey of devotion to the 
Greck monastery on Mount Athos. 

We have mentioned two things which will, in 
particular, appear strange to the reader: first, 
that the pious Anton Antonovitch sold his serfs; 
secondly, that, in a commercial country like 
Russia, he was able to undertake a long journey 
without having a single copeck in his pocket. 
He believed, however, that to have liberated his 
slaves would have been to send them to utter 
perdition. He had faith in the old patriarchal 
serf-holding system, which provides the peasant 
with a house, a patch of ground, a horse, a cow, 
and the necessary implements of husbandry ; in- 
sures him against the chances of famine, and 
guarantees to him in his old age a comfortable 
asylum and abundant means of subsistence in the 
midst of his own family. ‘A proprietor might 
ill-treat his serfs,” we have heard Anton An- 
tonovitch say, ‘as he might injure the cattle 
on his estate; but, in either case, he would be 
looked upon as a madman; for he can not in- 
jure his serf without injuring himself, and he 
would be despised as much as a person who 
would beat his own children, or his wife.’* 

Thus Anton Antonovitch, penniless and in 
the meanest attire, contrived to reach Mount 
Athos, in Asia Minor, where the faithful make 
their devotions to our miraculous Lady of Iberia. 
Hence he retraced his steps through the Crimea 
to the ancient city of Kieff, with its monasteries, 
and its caves full of the bones of the martyrs 
murdered for their faith by the infidel Tartars. 
From Kieff he returned to Moscow, ‘* The Mo- 
ther,” ‘*The Holy,” ‘The White-Walled,” 
whence he lost no time in making a pilgrimage 
of thanksgiving to the Laura of the Holy Trini- 
ty, about forty miles distant; and having pros- 
trated himself before the uncorrupted body of 
St. Sergius, and kissed the relics, he proceeded 
to the monastery of the New Jerusalem, to im- 
plore a blessing on a fresh journey he already 
contemplated to the Laura of St. Alexander of 
the Neva, near St. Petersburg. The monastery 
of the New Jerusalem, which, like that of the 
Holy Trinity, is near Moscow, had a wonderful 
interest for Anton Antonovitch, as it must in- 


| deed have for every one. It is built on the 


model of the Holy City, the principal churches 
and chapels of which have been reproduced with 
wonderful exactness. However, our pilgrim re- 
turned to Moscow, and, regardless of the excel- 
lent railway which connects the two capitals, 
started on foot for St. Petersburg, where, in due 


* It is needless to observe that Anton Antonovitch saw 


| only the bright side of the serf question. 
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time, he paid his respects to the ‘mpnornapeel | 
body” of St. Alexander ** Nevsky.” Alex- 
‘* Nevsky,” like Anton Antonovitch him- 
was a military saint, and owes his canon- 
him over the 
Knights on the ice of 
first encounter, that 
between Russia and the West of 


ander 
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ization to the victory 
Swedes and the 
the Neva—the 
r took place 
Europe. 
Returning once more to Moscow, Anton An- 
tonovitch found ample scope for the exercise of his 
devotional energy in visiting the dozens of mon- 
asteries and the hundreds of churches which the 
city and its environs contain. He also walked 
from time to time to the Laura of the Holy 
Trinity and the New Jerusalem, and once his 
religious enthusiasm carried him as far as Kieff, 
already well —0 wn to him. In fact, he occu- 
pied the whole of his time in pilgrimages to the 
Russian Holy Place devoting the 


gained by 
Teutonic 
by-the-way, 
evel 


necessary 


intervals between his journeys to the study of 


sacred literature, contemplation, and smoking. 
For Anton Antonovitch was a great smoker; 
not on the road, when he was proceeding to 
monastery, but only when he at Mos- 
living with his friends. Perhaps it would 
be wrong to smoke on a pilgrimage; but how- 
ever that may be, there least one very 
sufficient reason why Anton Antonovitch never 
had no money wherewith to buy to- 
If money was offered to him, he would 
not refuse it, but he again without 
delay to the poor; and though at the house of a 
friend he would smoke a Turk, his princi- 
ples only ei him to satisfy his present ne- 
essi 1 pound of tobacco had been pre- 
sented to ea. he would at once have sold it, and 
bestowed the money in charity. But it was only 
at Moscow, and at some of the monasteries, that 
Anton Antonovitch had friends. On the road 
he stopped, when he was hungry or fatigued, at | 
the first peasant’s hut he came to, always sure 
of a hospitable welcome. This hospitality will 
be awarded to any traveler; and on roads where 
there are no inns, travelers of all kinds are some- | 
times only too glad to accept of it. In most 
cases, the owner of the hut will refuse the money 
that is offered him in acknowledgment of a 
night’s lodging and such simple refreshment as 
he may be able to provide; but when the guest 
is a poor pilgrim, it is a sacred duty to entertain 
him, and the peasant performs ‘‘the rites of 
hospitality” in the ancient and religious mean- 
ing of the phrase. 

We have said that Anton Antonovitch was 
not particular about his costume: to put it more 
correctly, he was only more particular that it 
should be of the worst possible description; he 
never wore boots even in winter, nor a fur coat, 
nor indeed any overcoat, however cold the weath- 
er might be. We have seen him on a January 
morning, when the thermometer marked 16 
(Réaumur) below freezing-point, wearing an 
ordinary caftan and shoes without galoches: he 
had not even gloves; though we can not say 
that his hands were uncovered, for they we 
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cover! 
it mi 
made 


red with dirt. His aie was so old that 

ght have been one of the last purchases he 
before turning mendicant. His shoes, 
however, must have been renewed from time to 
time, for shoe-leather wid/ wear out. 

When the r against the Western Powers 
leagued with the infidel Turks broke out, Anton 
Antonovitch, as became a constant devotee at 
the shrines of those warrior-saints* St. 
and St. Alexander Nevsky, went, burning with 
military and religious ardor, and splashed all 
over with mud, to offer his services to the Gov- 
ernment. He could not re-enter the regular 
army, which was fully officered, but he was very 
desirous of obtaining employment in the militia 
of his province; and as a member of one of the 
principal territorial families of the district, and 
a retired officer, he imagined he would have no 
difficulty in getting appointed to a commission. 
Will it be believed, although the —— Militia 
was under orders for the seat of war, and officers 
of experience were much wanted in the regi- 
ment, the services of Anton Antonovitch were 
positively declined? He was so evidently un- 
fitted for duties requiring order and precision, 
that, even he had not 
stumbled into an enormous puddle immediately 
before entering the office of the staff, the general 
would have been quite justified in not accepting 
his patriotic offer. In some State record or oth- 
er the fact of Anton Antonovitch having volun- 
teered to serve in the Crimea must have been 
chronicled (in Russia every thing is chronicled 
that is connected with the doings of the Govern- 
ment), together with the general's reason for re- 
jecting his proffered sword. The entry of the 
military superintendent must have been very 
nearly as follows: ‘**September, 1854—Anton 
Antonovitch volunteered. Refused. ‘Too dirty 
to serve.” 

Anton Antonovitch, independently of his gen- 
eral wish to serve his country, had doubtless 
special reasons for desiring to take part in the 
war of 1854. In all probability he had visions 
of a triumphal entry into Constantinople, a ‘‘ holy 
place” to which he had long wished to make a 
pilgrimage. ‘To Anton Antonovitch, Constanti- 
nople was not merely the key to universal em- 
pire, it was the ancient residence of the chief 
patriarchs of the Greek Church; it was the city 
which had sent forth the missionary who con- 
verted Russia; it was the capital of the great 
Christian Empire, from which, after the fall of 
the last Palwologus, Russia received the two- 
headed eagle, to be carried back sooner or later 
to Byzantium. 

When we were first introduced to Anton An- 
tonovitch we had already been warned that we 
should be surprised at his appearance. He was 
staying at Moscow with the friends already men- 
tioned, whose house he made his head-quarters 
during the intervals of his pilgrimages. On his 
coming to live with them they had ventured to 
hope that he would adopt the costume, and as 
much as possible the habits, of civilized life; 
but they had reckoned without their guest, 


Sergius 


in his carelessness 


who 
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was prepared for no such change. As he was 
simply in want of every thing, his friends had 
to go to the tailor’s to buy him a coat, to the 
hatter’s to buy him a hat, ete., like Mother 
Hubbard with her dog. Anton Antonovitch let 
them pursue their mad course. Wash he would 
not; to shave he was ashamed; but he accepted 
the garments, and the very next day started on 
a pilgrimage to the Laura of the Holy Trinity. 

When he returned he was in rags. He had 
given away his shirts, his boots, his coat—in 
short, the whole of his decent apparel—to the 
poor, and came back to his hospitable entertain- 
ers in a miserable caftan and a pair of slippers. | 
What could be done? This man was the de- 
clared enemy of superfluity, and his friends had 
furnished him with a number of shirts, to say 
nothing of cloth coats, and other abominations 
of the West; such, for instance, as waistcoats. 
It was evident that Anton Antonovitch was ir-! 
reclaimable. To remonstrate with him would 
have been absurd. After he had given away an 
estate with five hundred peasants, what import- 
ance could he attach to some linen and a couple 
of suits of clothes? It was necessary, then, to 
accept him as he was. Like the Cossacks of | 
whom Haxthausen says, ‘Sint ut sunt aut non | 
sunt,” one mode of life was alone possible to | 
Anton Antonovitch. He could only exist as a| 
sort of dignified mendicant. We say dignified, 
because if he received, it must be remembered 
that he never had any occasion to ask, and in | 
the midst of his vagabondage he had not lost an 
atom of his self-respect. On the contrary, he | 
must have been proud of his poverty, though we 
will do him the justice to say that he never at- 
tempted to afficher it; nor did he in his conver- 
sation or manner in any way affect that humili- 
ty of which his raggedness and his dirt might 
have been regarded as the badges. He certainly 
maintained that it was not good for man to be 
clean; but with his general untidiness, sheer 
laziness must have had at least as much to doas 
principle. What rendered Anton Antonovitch 
tolerable, and even interesting, was the fact that 
he had literally sold all he had and given it to| 
the poor. Here was a real sacrifice to convic- | 
tion; but coupled with it there must have been | 
some predisposition to untidiness, a strong natu- 
ral dislike to the towel, a dread of soap, a come | 
tempt for the nail-brush, and a mortal antipathy 
to cold water, It is said of the founder of the 
Russian navy, that though he succeeded through 
his indomitable will in at last becoming a good 
sailor, he had constitutionally a horror of water. | 
This happens to be untrue of Peter the Great, | 
but it was certainly the case with Anton Antono- | 
vitch. 

But we were speaking of our introduction to 
this extraordinary man. We had been told that | 
he was a strange-looking person, and he indeed | 
did look odd. He was upward of six feet high, | 
with broad shoulders, a big head, long black un- 
combed hair, bushy eyebrows, and a thick grizzly | 
beard. More than this we could not distinguish, 
for he was enveloped in a cloud of tobacco- 


smoke. With his long chibouk in one hand, 
and in the other a volume of the Psalms, of 
which he occasionally recited a verse in a loud, 
sonorous voice, he stood erect, with his back 
against the wall, as motionless as an image. 
When we were presented to him he bowed with 
solemn dignity, but did not say a word; and as 
we understood that he spoke no language but 
Russian, and did not wish to expose our igno- 
rance by attempting to address him in that 
tongue, no conversation took place between us, 
But when we had heard the particulars of his 


| life from his friends (to whom, and not to An- 


ton Antonovitch, we were making our visit) we 
felt anxious to know something more of him, 
and endeavored, through the medium of our 
host, to enter into conversation with him. But 
he was not friendly; or, to be nearer the truth, 
he was slightly bearish. 

One day, however, he heard us say that we 
intended to visit the Laura of the Holy Trinity, 
which, both as a fortress and as a monastery, is 
full of historical interest. Then the features of 
Anton Antonovitch relaxed ;_ he smiled, his eyes 
brightened, and he said, “ Vous allez, done, & la 
Troitsa, Monsieur? Wous en serez bien content.” 
We were not a little astonished, and all the Rus- 
sians present were amazed; for none of them 
had ever heard Anton Antonovitch speak French 
before, and we had often talked together in that 
language about our devotee’s past life, his wan- 
dering habits, his uncleanliness, ete. : on these 
occasions not a muscle in his countenance moved; 
and it was impossible, judging from his appear- 
ance, to imagine that he had the slightest sus- 
picion of what was being said. Doubtless he 
had learned French as a child, and at the mili- 
tary school, but every one supposed that he had 
forgotten it. He, in fact, wished to do so, as 
Stendhal boasted that he had forgotten German, 
However, the name of the Tro- 
itsa (Trinity) had roused him, and he was de- 
termined not to let a foreigner visit that monas- 
tery without enlightening him on the subject of 
its religious and military history. From the 
Troitsa he passed to the Kremlin; and finding 
that we could listen with interest to his remarks 
about the Russian churches and Church, he at 
last asked us, with some anxiety, if we knew 
what had become of Palmer? We replied, that 
Palmer, having been convicted of poisoning his 
brother, had been hanged by the neck until he 
was dead. Anton Antonovitch looked incredu- 
lous and somewhat annoyed; his friends could 
scarcely restrain their laughter on hearing of the 
melancholy fate which had befallen the only ac- 
quaintance he seemed to have possessed in En- 
gland. 

‘*Tmpossible !” exclaimed Anton Antono- 
vitch; ‘‘he was the friend of M. Mouravieff. 
M. Mouravieff mentions him in his travels.” 

We replied that Palmer had once been a not 
disreputable, though a sporting character, and 
that M. Mouravieff, who is the historian of the 
Russian Church, might possibly have met him ; 
but that for all that he had been hanged. At 


mépris. 
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last we found it was not against Anton Antono- 
vitch the laugh should have been raised; he was 
speaking of Palmer, the author of ‘* Dissertations 
on the Russian Church,” who is, in fact, mention- 
ed by M. Mouravieff in one of his interesting 
works. 

Having now admitted his knowledge of 
French, Anton Antonovitch could not avoid 
joining in the general conversation. He came 
away from his place against the wall, leaving a 
black mark where he had been in the habit of 
resting his head, sat down at the table, aban- 
doned his long pipe, and even consented to ac- 
cept a ** papiros,” or cigarette, which he never- 
theless looked upon as a sign of the decadence. 

‘©The old Russians smoked pipes,” he said : 
‘*not merely the peasantry and the merchants, 
hut the most distinguished nobles. The pres- 
ént race,” he added, *‘ are ashamed of their an- 
cestors; they are becoming children of the West 
in every thing.” 

He then asked whether I imagined any one 
of the present day could wicld the massive 
clubs, the maces, and the battle-axes, 
exhibited in the Treasury of 
which belonged to the 
officers? Had I seen the brancard in which 
Charles XII. was carried at the battle of Pul- 
tawa, and the iron-pointed stick which Ivan the 
Terrible (or Redoubtable, as Anton Antonovitch 
preferred to call him) was wont to place on the 
foot of any one he happened to be conversing 
with, occasionally piercing interlocutor’s 
boot, and, if he ostensibly winced, transfixing 
his instep? Did we mean to visit Kieff, only a 
few hundred miles to the south, and possessing 
a magnificent Laura? At all events we were 
going to the Troitsa: we must not abandon that 
intention; and if we desired it, he would write 
us an account of the monastery, and a brief his- 
tory of St. Sergius, its founder. On our thank- 
ing him for his kind offer, he expressed his will- 
ingness to supply us also with descriptions of 
the other holy places (with all of which, as with 
their history, he was thoroughly familiar). He 
said he would begin at once, only he had no pa- 
per. There were plenty of pens in the house, 
he told us, and note-paper in abundance ; but 
he liked to write on large sheets, and would be 
obliged to us if we would send him some. 

The next morning we sent Anton Antono- 
vitch our compliments and a quire of letter-pa- 
per. In the evening he callel to tell us that | 
our paper (the ordinary Bath Post), ‘* ne valait | 
rien ;” it was too thin. He must have it exceed- | 
ingly fine, and exceedingly thick. He had nev- 
er been accustomed to write on paper of any 
other kind. 

What most astonished us in this visit was, | 
that Anton Antonovitch should have called on 
us at all, for it was a practice he had long given | 
up. Perhaps he was pleased to find a foreigner 
whom he could interest in the affairs of the | 
Russian Church. Perhaps, after the manner 
of his countrymen, and in spite of his natural 
»rejudices, he was anxious to show all the at-| 


which are 
the Kremlin, and 
ancient Czars and their 


1 
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tention in his power to a visitor from abroad ; 
and in order to do this, it was necessary first of 
all that he should have ** du beau papier blanc.” 
He was, at first, somewhat disconcerted at not 
finding the usual holy picture, or eifon, in the 
eastern corner of the room; but, having made 
the sign of the cross, he sat down and took some 
tea: of which, like a great many other Rus- 
sians, he would drink any quantity at any time 
of the day. 

Before Anton Antonovitch went away we had 
some conversation with him on political and lit- 
erary subjects. 


He was more than a conserva- 
All the prog- 
ress, according to him, which had taken place in 
Russia since Peter the Great's time, was progress 


tive—he was a retiogressionist. 


in a false direction. ‘* We have foreign wines, 
foreign silks, foreign ornaments,” he said, ‘‘and 
we dress like foreigners” (not Anton Antono- 
vitch, however), **so much so that the peasants 
look upon us as a different race; there has been 
a fall in our moral tone: have more luxuries 
than formerly, but a man’s word is less trust- 


worthy, and our merchants have become cheats.” 


we 


He was not at all sanguine as to the success of 
Alexander the Second’s reforms, and he looked 
upon Nicolas as the true father of his country; 
justifying the Crimean war as having been un- 
dertaken in defense of the Christians of Turkey 
Of mod- 
ern Russian literature he had no opinion. Poush- 
kin had purified the language—that was his great 
merit; but as a poct he was not to be compared 
to Lomonossoff, the father of Russian literature, 
and the felicitous versifier of the Psalms. 

The next morning we sent Anton Antonovitch 
some paper of creamy white, and as thick as 
parchment. It appeared that to write on the 
very best paper was his only luxury. Some men 
in their poverty will contrive, even if their coat 
be in tatters, to wear fine linen; others, unable 
to endure the smell of a tallow-candle, to what- 
ever straits they may be reduced, will read by 
the light of a wax taper; others again, if they 
go without their dinner, will always stir their 
tea with a silver spoon. ‘Thus Anton Antono- 
vitch, with all his raggedness and dirt, was un- 
able to forsake an early acquired habit of serib- 
bling ‘* sur du beau papier blanc.” Yet he had 
never any money; and the paper he so particn- 
larly affected does not cost less, in Russia, than 
four or five shillings a quire. 

The reader would not take so much interest 
as we ourselves did in Anton Antonovitch’s lit- 
erary productions; suffice it to say, that in due 
time we received long, and, to us, interesting, 
accounts of all the holy places in Russia, and es- 
pecially of the ‘ Laura of the Troitsa.” 

Of the miraculous birth of St. Sergius and his 
three pre-natal cries, symbolic of the ‘‘ Troitsa,”’ 
or Holy Trinity; of his divine tuition; of his 
interview with a bear, who, though starving, re- 
spected the holy man, and consented to share his 
humble meal in a spirit of fairness; of the monas- 
tery the saint founded; of his mysterious, incon- 
ceivable death; of his uncorrupted body ; of his 


against their Mohammedan oppressors. 
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reappearance to the metropolitan Plato in 1812, 
when Napoleon, terrified by a vision of an incal- 
culable army of black soldiers (7. e. monks) on 
the road to Troitsa, abstained from attacking 
that great depository of ecclesiastical wealth ; 
and finally, of the miracles performed at his 
shrine; we possess particulars written on several 
‘cahiers de bean papier blanc,” adorned with a 
portrait of St. Sergius in his fighting costume, 
and a representation in stone, which was found 
in the Aural mountains, and which is, indeed, 
one of the greatest curiosities the treasury of the 
monastery can show. 

Toward the end of the year, when every one 
was giving and going to parties, Anton Antono- 
vitch started suddenly on a pilgrimage. On the 
evening of the thirty-first of December, just be- 
fore his departure, he sent us a letter wishing 
us, according to the Russian expression, ‘* with 
the new year, new happiness.” His letter began 
thus: 
tom, no presents from me (point de cadeaux de 
but even if he had not sold his estate, 
he would not, on principle, have departed from 


ma part) :” 


the usage of his ancestors, who, however generous | 


confined themselves on New- 
interchange of good wishes. 


on other festivals, 
Year’s Day to the 
We 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes with the last day of 1860. 

We have given in its pages, from month to 
month, a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
leading events of political and historical interest 
which have occurred during the year. Of domestic 
atfairs we have recorded the important acts of Con- 
tress ; abstracts of public documents; the platforms 
of the parties ; the last scenes of the Harper’s Ferry 
raid; the steady increase of the Republican party at 
the North, culminating in the Presidential election ; 
the equally steady advance of hostile feeling in the 
South, taking at length the form of avowed opposi- 


tion to the Union, and resulting already in the form- | 
We have | 


al secession of the State of South Carolina. 
noted the alternate successes and reverses of the con- 
tending parties in Mexico, and glanced at the chief 
revolutionary attempts in the States of Central and 
Southern America. The record of European affairs 
is in effect a history of the administration of the 
French Emperor. It embraces the final ratification 
of the treaty which closed the great Italian war; the 
acquisition of Savoy by France ; the wonderful career 
of Garibaldi; and the establishment of the kingdom 
of united Italy. Of Eastern affairs we mention es- 
pecially the massacres in Syria, and the triumphal 


march of the French and English upon the capital | 
In our Monthly Record we have merely | 
chronicled facts; while in our Foreign Bureau we | 


of China. 


have endeavored to reproduce the sentiments and 
feelings with which these facts are regarded abroad. 
Taken together, we believe that these two depart- 
ments of the Magazine embody a faithful history of | 
the past year. 

The State Convention of South Carolina met at 
Columbia on the 17th of December. General D. F. 


According to the ancient Russian cus- | 


saw Anton Antonovitch once again, as | 
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™ was returning fen his pilgrimage. 
about 


It was 
nine in the morning, and he had just 
walked into Moscow from the country. It was 
miserably cold, and, what was worse, windy ; 
for we are inclined to think that in Russia the 
wintry wind is really as unkind ‘‘as man’s in- 
gratitude”—or his ingratitude must be cutting 
indeed. Yet Anton Antonovitch wore nothing 
but his old blue caftan, a pair of trowsers which 
might once have been white, and a pair of shoes 
which apparently had never been blacked. He 
had left a pair of galoches in the corridor, with- 
} out which he would have lost His feet before he 
had walked a mile; but he had nothing to pro- 
tect his ears or throat. Then we remembered 
that in the life of St. Sergius the following line 
occurred, ** He never wore a pelisse, nor any kind 
of fur in winter.” 

During Anton Antonovitch’s 
Moscow we had visited the ‘J 
and had even remained there He 
| was glad to hear this; but seemed especially de- 
lighted when we told him that we had ascended 
to the top of the highest tower in the Laura; 
this he was pleased to regard as a feat of piety 
He said he hoped to see us again, as we hoped 
}to see him, wished us good-by, made the sign 
of the cross, and went. 


from 
‘roitsa monastery, 


absence 


three days. 


| Jamison was elected Chairman. The small-pox 
prevailing at the capital, it was resolved that the 
Convention should adjourn to meet at Charleston 
ou the following day. In the evening the Conven- 
tion was addressed by Messrs. Elmore and Hooker, 
who had been appointed as Commissioners by the 
Governors of Alabama and Mississippi. Both ¢ 
missioners urged the propricty of immediate seces- 
sion, and declared that they were sustained by the 
Governors and a majority of the people of their re- 
spective States. On the 18th the Convention pro 
2 } 
ceeded to Charleston, where the members were wel- 
comed by a salute of fifteen guns—one for each 
slaveholding State—and other public demonstra- 
tions. This and the following day were spent in 
appointing Committees to consider the various reso- 
lutions to be brought before the Convention. <A 
| communication from a large number of the members 
of the Georgia Legislature, dissuading the Conven- 
tion from hasty action, and recommending co-opera- 
tion with other States, was laid on the table, on the 
ground that the Convention should take notice only 
of official communications. —On the 20th Mr. Inglis, 
Chairman of the Committee appointed ‘ to draft an 
ordinance proper to be adopted by the Convention, 
in order to accomplish the purpose of secession,” re- 
ported the following : 
An Ordinance to Dissolve the Union between the State 
of South Carolina and other States united with her, 
under the compact entitled the Constitution of the 
United States of America. ‘ 
‘* We, the people of South Carolina, in Convention as- 
| sembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 
| and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by us in Con- 
| vention on the 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 
| 1788, whereby the Constitution of the United States of 
America was ratified, and also all acts and parts of acts of 
the General Assembly of this State ratifying amendments 


‘om- 
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of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed, and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and other 

Stat S, — ler » name of the United Stat f America, is 
hereby dissol vec 4.” 

This ordinance was unanimously adopted, and 
having been engrossed on parchment, was publicly 
signed by all the members of the Convention—169 
in number. On the 21st a Committee reported the 
following oath of office, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

All 
ffice 


persons who shall be elect ed or appointed to any 
of profit or = t, before entering into the execution 
one take, besides special oaths not repugnant to 

ym pre 1 by the General Assembly, the 
follk : Ido sok manly swear (or m) that I will 
bear fs aithful and true allegiance to 5 uth ( arolina, so long 
as I may continue a citize thereof, and that I am duly 
qualified, according to the Constitution of this St 7. t 
exercise the office to which I have been appointed, and 
will, to the best of my ability, di charge the duty of the 
office, and preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of this State, so help me God.” 

Messrs. Adams, Orr, and Barnwell were elect 
Commissioners to proceed to Washington to nego- 
tiate with the Federal Government as to the rela- 
tions between South Carolina and the United Siates. 
—The Convention has put forth an Address to th 
People of the Slaveholding States and a Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Address says that ‘the Government of the 
United States is no longer the Government of a con- 
federated republic, but of a consolidated democracy ; 
no longer a free government, but adespotism.” The 
Sor ith ‘rm States stand in the same position toward 
the Northern as our ancestors did toward Great Brit- 
ain. The Northern States, having the majority in 
Congress, claim the same power of omnipotence in 
legislation as did the British Parliament at the Rev- 
olution. The Southern States are taxed without 
adequate representation ; and for the last forty years 
the taxes laid by Congress have been laid for the 
benefit of the North; not merely for the purposes 
of revenue, but to promote Northern manufactures, 
Three-fourths of the taxes raised at the South are 
spent at the North. This has paralyzed Southern 
cities, making them mere suburbs of those at the 
North. 
United States is the agricultural products of the 
South ; yet this commerce is not carried on at the 
South, whose foreign trade is almost annihilated. 
The agitations on the subject of slavery are, con- 
tinues the Address, the natural results of the con- 
solidation of the Government. Re — sibility fol- 
lows power, and if the people of the N 
power by Congress, ‘‘ to promote the general welfare 
of the United States,” by any means which they deem 
expedient, why should they not assail slavery in 
the South? Slavery being the only sectional in- 
terest, if this could be made the criterion of par- 
ties, the North could carry out its measures of ag- 
grandizement and encroachment. 


i0V 


ment different peoples, living in different climates, 
having different pursuits of industry and institu- 
tions The experiment has failed..... It is now 
too late to reform or restore the Government of the 
United States. All confidence in the North is lost 
inthe South.” The Address proceeds to discuss the 
general aspects of the slavery question; affirms that 
if the Northern States believe it to be an evil, their 
theory of government compels them to abolish it if 
they have the power ; affirms that the recent I 
dential election evinces what are the views 

North on this subject; 


-resi- 
of the 
and says that, as the North 


The basis of the foreign commerce of the | 


‘orth have the | 


The Constitution | 
was an experiment for “ uniting under one govern- | 


| is diss 


| free, 


will soon have the Supreme Court in 
there will remain no Constitutional barrie 
way of carrying out its designs. Sot uth ¢ ( 
¢ from the Union, violates no ol i 
the other States. ‘* As separate indep nd nt States 
in ¢ ntion, made the Constitution of the 
United States with them; and as separate independ- 
ent Stat each State acting for itself, we adopted 
it. South Carolina, acting in her sovereign capac- 
ity, now thinks proper to secede from the Union. 
She did not part with her sovereignty in adopting 
the Constitution.” The Address by urging 
upon the other slaveholding St: e their 
destiny with South ¢ wet 
great slaveholding Confederaey, stretching its arms 
ra territory larger than any power in Europe 
with a population four times greater than 
that of the whole United States when they achieved 
their independence of the British empire ; with pro- 
ductions which make its existence important 
world than that of any other people inhabit- 
ing it; wi to defend, and 


saroli 


‘onve we 


closes 
{ 
iO un 


‘arolina, and thus to 


ifes 


form 


Ove 


POSSesses 


more 
to the 


institutions 


” 


common 

mimon dangers to encounter. 

The Declaration of Independence recites the main 
points settled by the War of the Revolution and the 
iblishment of the Constitution: The right of a 
State to govern itself; the right of a people to gov- 
ern itself; and the fact that each former colony be- 
a free, and independent State. If 
ites had refused to adopt the Constitu- 
tion, they would have remained independent ; and, 
in fact, two of them did exercise the functions of in- 
dependent nations long after the Cofstitution had 
gone into operation in the others. ‘The Declaration 
further asserts that the Government of the United 
States is also subject to the law of compact, ‘* That 
the failure of one of the contracting parties to per- 
form a material part of the agreement entirely re- 
leases the obligations of the other; and where no 
arbiter is provided, each party is remitted to his own 
judgment to determine the fact of failure, with all its 
consequences.”—The Declaration asserts that fifteen 
of the States have for years deliberately refused to 
fulfill their Constitutional obligations by failing to 
carry into effect, and by hindering by direct legisla- 
tion, the execution of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion for the surrender of fugitive And by 
denouncing the institution of slavery, by permitting 
the organization of anti-slavery societies, by assist- 
ing slaves to escape, and exciting those who remain 
to insurrection, they have defeated the ends for which 
the Confederation was framed “ to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, oreo the 
general welfare, and secure the b lessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” And even while 
observing the forms of the Constitution, they have 
found means of subverting it, by forming a sectional 
party, electing to the Presidency a man whose opin- 
ions and purposes are hostile to slavery, and in some 
States elevating to citizenship persons who by the 


est: 


came sovereign, 


any of the S 


slaves. 


supreme law of the land are incapable of becoming 
| citizens, 


In view of these things, and of the meas- 
ures which this sectional party will adopt, the Decla- 


| ration closes by announcing that: 


“We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by our 
delegates in convention assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
have solemnly declared that the union heretofore existing 
between this State and the other States of North America 
ved, and that the State of South Carolina has re- 
sumed her position among the nations of the world as a 
sovereign, and independent State, with full power to 
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levy war, cone le peace, contract alliances, establis} 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which i 
ent States may of right d 

declaration, with a firm reliance ot 

vine providence, we mutually pledge to 

lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

This declaration was adopted on the 24th; and on 
the same day the new ly-elects d Governor, Mr. Pick- 
ens, issued a proclamation embodying this closing 
paragraph of the Declaration.—The principal ordi- 
nances already passed by the Convention are to the 
following effect: All citizens of the State who held 
otiices in the Customs at time of the secession are 
continued in office; the revenue and navigation laws 
of the United States to be continued as far as prac- 
ticable; but no duties to be collected upon imports 
from the United States; all moneys collected by 
these officers, after deducting salarics and expenses, | 
to be paid into the treasury of the State; the prop- 
erty of the United States in the hands of these of- 
ficers to be retained by them, subject to the disposal 
of the State, who will account for the same upon a 
final settlement with the United States. The above 
provisions are merely provisional. The Governor 
of the State is empowered, by ordinance, to receive | 
foreign embassadors, conduct negotiations with for- 
eign powers, and, by the advice and consent of the 
Senate, make treaties, appoint ministers, consuls, | 
and public officers. ‘The judicial powers delegated 
to the United States are declared to have reverted to| 
South Carolina, and are to be exercised by such 
courts as the General Assembly shall direct. The 
powers lately vested in Congress are transferred to 
the General Assembly, except during the existence | 
of the Convention. Treason against the State— 
which, in addition to the cases already provided for 
by the General Assembly, shall consist only in Jevy- 
ing war against the State, adhering to its enemies, 
and giving them aid and comfort—is punished by | 
death, without benefit of clergy. The right of cit-| 
izenship is conferred, upon taking the oath of abju- 
ration and allegiance, upon all citizens of the United 
States who within a year from the passage of the or- 
dinance of secession shall take up their permanent | 
residence in the State; upon all free whites who en- 
gage in the naval or military service of the State; | 
and upon all free whites who within a year take up 
permanent residence in the State.—Commissioners 
have been appointed to the other slaveholding States ; | 
and a resolution passed recommending the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy, adopting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with certain modifications | 
and limitations, as a general basis, at least for tem- 
porary purposes, 

Conventions for considering the question of seces- 
sion are to assemble in Florida, January 3; in Ala- | 
bama and Mississippi, January 7; in Louisiana, Jan- 
uary 25; in Texas, January 28; in Arkansas, in 
February. Special sessions of the Legislature are | 
called in Virginia, and Tennessee, and North Caro- | 
lina, January 7; in Kentucky, January 17; and in | 
Texas, January 21, 

The fortifications at Charleston consist of forts 
Moultrie and Sumter and Castle Pinckney. The | 
first is a large work requiring some 700 men to gar- | 
rison it fully. It is designed mainly to cover the 
entrance to the harbor, and is exposed to attack on 
the land side. Fort Sumter is a strong fort, situated 
on an island in the harbor, and if adequately manned 
assailable only by a tleet; it was, however, without 
any regular garrison, being occupied only by work- 
men who were mounting the guns. Fort Moultrie 


| 


had a garrison of about 60 men, under the command | 


of Major Anderson. Threats had been uttered and 
demonstrations made which rendered it probable that 
these forts would be attacked by the South Caro 
linians. Major Anderson urged the President to 
send reinforcements. This request was refused: 
and as the danger of an attack upon Fort Moultrie 
became more imminent, the commander, on the 
night of the 26th of December, withdrew the gar- 
rison to Fort Sumter, spiking the cannon and de- 
stroying their carriages at Fort Moultrie. This 
movement caused great excitement in Charleston, 
and possession was at once taken, in the name of 
South Carolina, of Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinck- 
ney. The Palmetto flag was also raised over the 
Custom-house, Post-office, and United States Ar- 
senal at Charleston. 

The interest of the proceedings in Congress has 
been mainly centred upon the action of the House 
Committee of 33, and a similar Senate Committee 
of 15, appointed to consider the perilous state of the 
Union. <A variety of propositions have been sub- 
mitted in both Committees, but none of them have 
received a majority vote. The most important is 


that proposed by Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
practically re-establishing the Missouri Compromis« 


declaring that Congress shall not interfere with slay- 
ery where it exists, and providing for the faithful 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. <A majority 
of the Republicans are willing to recommend an 
amendment to the Constitution, declaring that the 
Federal Government shall have no power to interfere 
with slavery in the States; but the Southern mem- 
bers demand that the right of slaveholders to hold 
their slaves in all the Territories shall be recognized. 
——aA bill for the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific passed the House by a vote of 95 to 74. ——A 
bill authorizing a loan of $5,000,000 passed both 
Ilouses; the loan was, after some delay, taken at 
about 12 per cent. interest. At the same time New 
York State and City 6 per cent. stock was sold at a 
premium of from 1 to 3 per cent. 

Mr. Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury, resign- 
ed on the 10th December. He says in his letter of 
resignation that while he differed from some of th 
theoretical doctrines of the President’s Me ssage, as 
well as from the hope expressed in it that the Union 
could yet be preserved, he concurred in the policy 
and measures of the Administration. That the 
Union is not to be preserved is no fault of the Presi- 
dent; and if, as he believes, the Administration of 
Mr. Buchanan is to be the last of our present Union, 
it will still take its place in history by the side of 
the ablest and the wisest of those which have pre- 
ceded it. Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury.—Mr. Cass, Secretary of 
State, resigned on the 14th, on account of the re- 
fusal of the President to strengthen the garrison of 
Fort Moultrie. He was succeeded by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Black. Mr. Stanton, of Washington, 
was appointed Attorney-General.—Mr. Floyd, Sec- 
retary of War, stated that, with the assent of the 
President, he had assured the authorities of South 
Carolina that while matters were undecided, no 
change should be made in the disposition of the 
United States forces at Charleston ; this pledge hav- 
ing been violated by the removal from Fort Moultri 
to Fort Sumter, Mr. Floyd declared that the only 
means of preventing bloodshed was to withdraw th« 
troops from the harbor of Charleston. The President 


| refused to authorize this to be done, and Mr. Floyd 


resigned on the 29th. Mr. Holt, the Postmaster- 
General, was appointed Secretary of War, ad inter- 


in.—The 4th of January was appointed by the Pres- 
ident to be observed as a day of fasting and praver. 

A large embezzlement of the public funds has 
taken place. <A suin of more than $3,000,000 has 
long been funded, the interest of which is appropri- 
ated to the payment of annuities to various Indian 
tribes. This was invested in State stocks, the cer- 
tificates of which were put in the charge of Godard 
Bailey, a clerk in the Department of the Interior, 
said to be a connection of Mr. Floyd, Secretary of 
War. Russell, Majors, and Co, held large contracts 
with the Government for conveyii 
the plains to Utah. In order to raise money to car- 
ry out these contracts they had been accustomed to 
give drafts upon the Government, payable in three 
or four months, the sum to charged to the 
amounts due upon their contract at the time of 
payment. These drafts were officially accepted by 
Mr. Floyd. It at length became impossible to raise 
money upon these drafts. Builey, apparently with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretaries either of War 
or of the Interior, abstracted a large amount of the 
stock certificates in his charge, and placed them in 


supplies across 


be 


the hands of the contractors, receiving a similar 
amount in the accepted drafts upon the Secretary 
of War. The stocks thus purloined were sold in 
the market. The total amount thus purloined is 
Stated at $870,000, 

A famine of unprecedented severity prevails in 
Kansas. The crops having been almost entirely 
cut off, more than 20,000 people in the Territory 
are said to be entirely dependent for food upon char- 
ity from abroad. 
visions, and clothing have been forwarded from oth- 
er portions of the West, and from the East. 
auces have been renewed in the Territory. A Cap- 
tain Montgomery, who bore a prominent part in the 
former troubles, has gathered a band, and is report- 
ed to have committed many outrages. United 
States troops, under General Harney, have been 
sent to the Territory. No fighting seems to have 
taken place; and the various reports of the objects 
and operations of the band are contradictory. 
The gold sent from California during the year shows 
a diminution of nearly six and a half millions from 
the export of last vear, and of more than eight 
millions from that of 1855. The amount export- 
ed in the last six years is as follows: 1855, 
$41,682,524 1856, $40,319,929 1857, $34,222,904 
1858, $36,179,344; 1859, $39,975,750; 1860, 
$35,499,409. The export from Australia gives a 
nearly corresponding result ; showing that in both 
countries the surface diggings are nearly exhausted, 
and that in both countries other occupations are 
more profitable than gold-mining, except when pros- 
ecuted by the aid of expensive machinery. The 
emigrants arriving at the port of New York during 
1860 numbered 103,621. Of these, 46,659 were 
from Ireland; 37,636 from Germany; 11,112 from 
England; 1506 from Scotland; 1470 from France; 
1366 from Switzerland; 531 from Italy; and 521 
from the West Indies. The emigrants from no oth- 
er country numbered 500, Of these emigrants, 
about 44,000 purpose to settle in New York; 14,000 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 12,000 in the 
Eastern, 30,000 in the Western, and 4000 in the 
Southern States. It is estimated that these emi- 
grants bring with them about $75 each; nearly 
$7,750,000 in all. Emigration reached its height 
in 1854, when 319,223 landed at this port. Since 
that time the arrivals have been: 1855, 136,263; 
1856, 142,342; 1857, 183,773; 1858, 78,589; 18 


Large benefactions in money, pro- 
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79,322; 1860, 103,621. Ralph Farnham, sup- 
posed to be the last survivor of the battle of Bunk 
er’s Hill, died at Acton, New Hampshire, on the 
27th of December, at the age of 1044 years. He 
visited Boston a few weeks since, and was received 
with distinguished honor. On this occasion an in- 
terview took place between him and the Prince of 
Wales.—From the Northern Pacific coast we have 
intelligence of further Indian outrages. The 
notable case is that of a party of forty-four emi- 


eTants 


6 


most 


from Wisconsin, who were attacked near 
Fort Boice, Washington Territory, by 200 Snak 
Indians. They fought for two days, the emigrants 
losing twenty-nine, when they fled. ' The survivors 
endured great distress, being forced to devour the 
dead bodies of their companions. They were reli 
by a detachment of troops from Fort Wallay 
SOUTHERN AMERICA, 

From Mexico we learn that Miramon, who ha 
been thought to be shut up in the capital, with ev- 
ery prospect of being soon compe lled to s ield, made 
a sudden dash upon the enemy at Tortuca, defeated 
them, capturing 12 cannon, and carrying off 1200 
eral Degollado and 


prisoners, among whom wer 
other prominent Liber il office 
EUROPE. 
The past month shows little definite change in 
the state of affairs in Europe.—The siege 
is continued, 


of Gaeta 
Notwithstanding some discontent in 
Naples, King Victor Emanuel is consolidating his 
new kingdom of Italy. Every thing indicates that 
the spring will witness a decisive contest between 
Austria and Italy for the possession of Venetia. 


Garibaldi has issued a proclamation saying that 


Disturb- | 


‘Victor Emanuel alone is indispensable to Italy. 
All men of the peninsula must rally around him, 
Whether his minister's name be Cavour or Cattaneo 
matters little, though the second is better than the 
What is important, and what all Italians 
must insist on is, that on the 5th of March, 1861, 


Gret 
iirst. 


| Victor Emanuel should be at the head of 500,000 


soldiers.” Austria has made enormous prepara- 
tion for the war; yet there are well-grounded rea- 
sons for apprehending another rising in Hungary, 
where great discontent prevails, notwithstanding 
some important concessions made by the Emperor. 
——The Emperor Napoleon has made important 
ameliorations in the severity of the laws relating to 
the press. The ‘* warnings” addressed to newspa- 
pers have been revoked, and they are now at liberty 
to discuss the acts of the Government, but not to 
assail the present dynasty. An Imperial decree 
accords to the Legislative Bodies increased power in 
the government. The Chambers are permitted free- 
ly to discuss the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Emperor, respecting which they are to receive all 
necessary explanations, and they are to be published 
in full in the official newspapers. 
CHINA. 

The war in China has resulted in the capture of 
Pekin. We give a brief resume of its leading inci- 
dents. The British and French forces sailed from 
their respective rendezvous on the 26th of July. The 
fleet numbered nearly 300 vessels, including trans- 
ports, conveying about 30,000 troops of all arms, 
provided with artillery of the most improved descrip- 
tion. On the Ist of August they landed, without op- 
position, at Peh-tang, near the mouth of the Pei-ho. 
Slight skirmishes took place during the succeeding 


| days between the Europeans and the Tartar cavalry. 


On the 12th the Allies advanced toward the Taku 


59, | Forts, the scene of their repulse the previous year, 
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The next day some fighting occurred in front of an 
intrenchment which commanded the way. The Tar- 
tar cavalry showed great brave ry, but could not 
hold their ground against the European artillery. 
The intrenchment was carried on the 14th. A week 
was spent in preparation for the attack upon the 
forts, the Chinese in the mean while making fruit- 
less attempts at negotiation. On the 21st the forts 
were assaulted. The batteries were silenced and the 
magazines blown up by the fire of the Armstrong 
guns, from a distance beyond the range of the Chi- 
nese artillery. The forts were then carried by storm, 
the Chinese fighting with a bravery which they have 
never before manifested in their contests with Euro- 
peans, The French and English lost in killed and 
wounded 450 men; of the Tartars, 1000 dead were 
found. On the 25th the Allies took possession of the 
important city of Tien-tsin, where the treaty of 1858 
was signed, the infraction of which led to the pres- 
ent war. 
sioners, who attempted to gain time by negotiation. 
But when the French and English demanded an in- 
demnity of 14,000,000 taels (about $22,000,000 ), the 
Commissioners said that this article must be referred 
directly to the Emperor. Lord Elzin, the British 
Plenipotentiary, regarded this as a breach of faith, 


Here they were met by Chinese Commis- 


accused the Commissioners of representing them- | 


selves, without authority, as Plenipotentiaries with 


resumed their advance September 7. The towns 
on the route were generally deserted, and had to 
be taken by force. Ho-si-wu, a considerable tow n, 
was (ooted, that is, plundered; and Tung-chow was 
spared the same fate only upon supplies being fur- 
nished by the Chinese. Proposals for negotiation 
were renewed, and it was agreed that th« y should 
be held at Tung-chow. The Allies were meanwhile 
to suspend their advance, and the Chinese forces 
were to fall back, so as to avoid a collision. Mr. 
Parkes, accompanied by several persons, proceeded 
to the town to make arrangements for the r ception 
of Lord Elgin. A spot for the British camp was 
agreed upon; but when Mr. Parkes, on his return, 


| Which could not be moved. 


| not known. 
full power, and broke off the negotiations. The Allies | 
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reached the place, he found it occupied by Chinese 
forces, contrary to agreement. Returning to Tung- 
chow to ascertain the reason of this, he and his com- 
panions were detained as prisoners, The English 
forces, on approaching the designated place, found 
themselves, on the 18th, in an ambuseade, being 
nearly surrounded by the Chinese. Some fighting 
took place, and the Chinese were driven back. The 
English, now joined by the French, advanced toward 
Pekin, and on the 21st another encounter occurred; 
this, as usual, was decided by the European artil- 
lery. The Chinese lost in these two actions more 
than 1000 killed, while the English had only five or 
six killed, and twentv or thirty wounded.—On the 
{th of October the Allies were within a mile of Pe- 
kin. On the 6th some desultory fighting took place, 
and the Summer Palace of the Emperor, situated 
outside of the city walls, was taken and given up to 
plunder. It was a magnificent structure, filled with 
objects of immense value. The French, being the 
first on the ground, secured the most valuable part 
of the spoils, and wantonly a stroved the articles 
A demand was made 
for the release of Mr. Parkes and his fi llow-prison- 
ers. He and one other were giyen up. All of them 
had been treated with the utmost cruelty ; two had 
died in consequence, and the fate of the others was 
On the 12th, preparations for the at- 
tack upon Pekin were complete, and notice was giy- 
en that if the city was not surrendered by noon of 
the next day the bombardment would commence, 


| A quarter of an hour before the expiration of this 


time a high official made his appearance in camp, 
announcing that all of the demands of the Allies were 
acceded to, and that the city would be surrendered 
without resistance. Possession was at once taken 
of the outer and inner gates, and a portion of the 
allied troops was quartered in the city. The Em- 
peror had fled—it was reported to Tartary. Thus, 
in just two months from the day of the first direct 


| advance, the Allies marched from the coast and seiz« d 


the capital, with a loss of men, killed and missing, 
probably not exceeding three hundred. 


Fiterary 


The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler, by Ben- | 


son J. Losstnc. (Published by Mason Brothers.) 
In this interesting monograph the indefatigable au- 
thor has made a valuable accession to his researches 


concerning the Revolutionary history of the United | 
The career of General Schuyler has been | 


States. 
less prominently brought before the public than 
that of most of the statesmen and soldiers with 
whom he was associated, and the ample details now 
furnished by Mr. Lossing render the volume a sin- 
gularly instructive and entertaining piece of biog- 
raphy. Of the early life of General Schuyler we 
have but scanty knowledge—a few memorials only 


having been preserved in family traditions and pas- | 


sages in the public records. The materials for his 
subsequent career are more abundant, and are here 
wrought up by the skillful hand of the writer into a 
spirited narrative. 

Philip Schuyler, who was descended from a fam- 


ily of the ancient Dutch settlers at Albany, was | 


born November 22, 1733, at a time when that cele- 
brated city retained many of the quaint and peculiar 
characteristics of the primitive age. During his 


Matices, 


early years the society of Albany was almost rustic 
in its simplicity, and may be regarded as having 
been eminently favorable to the cultivation of the 
purest and noblest qualities. It then contained 
about three hundred and fifty houses, built chiefly 
of stone or brick, covered with white pine shingles 
or tiles from Holland, and exhibiting that neatness 
and order, both within and without, which have 
since become proverbial. The broad streets were 
lined with shade-trees, and not many of them were 
paved. The town occupied a large space of ground, 
compared with its population ; every house had its 
garden and pleasant grass-plat in the rear, and a 
tree was planted before every door. Some of these 
had reached a great size, and formed an agreeable 
shade for the porches or “ stoops,” which were ele- 
vated a little above the street, and furnished with 
spacious seats. The family here assembled in sum- 
mer evenings to enjoy the balmy twilight and the 
cool, fresh air after the heat of the, day. Every 
household had a cow, which fed in a common pas- 
ture at the end of the town, and returned in the 
evening to the wonted sheltering trees, and was 
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milked at her master’s door. The people were scat- 
tered about in the porches, grouped according to 
similarity of years and inclinations. At one door 
were young matrons; at another, the elders of the 
family ; at a third, the youths and maidens, gayly 
chatting or singing together; while the children 
played round the trees, and waited by the cows for 
the chief materials of their frugal supper, which 
they generally ate sitting on the steps in the open 
air. At certain times Albany exhibited the gavety 
of a colonial court—that is, during the visits of the 
Governor and his suite, who ascended the Hudson to 
hold conferences with the chiefs and sachems of the 
Six Nations. 

On such occasions the leading old Dutch families 
kept open house, and offered the most prodigal hos- 
pitality. A singular custom prevailed until about 
the commencement of the Revolution, which exert- 
ed a marked influence on the tone of society. ‘The 
young people were arranged in companies consist- 
ing of an equal number of both sexes, into which 
the children were admitted from five to eight vears 
of age. Each company was under the Jeadership 
of a boy and girl who possessed some natural pre- 
They met frequently 
together, enjoyed the amusements belonging to their 
age, and grew up to maturity in the most familiar 
acquaintance with each other. In the 
early flowers they all went out to gather the blos- 
soms of the May apple, and in the month of August 
assembled in the forests on the neighboring hills to 
gather whortleberries, and later still, to pluck the 
rich clusters of the wild grape. ‘ach member of a 
company was expected to entertain all the rest on 
the recurrence of the birthday, on which occasion 
the *‘old folks” were bound to be absent, leaving 
only a faithful servant to prepare the entertain- 
ment, and to have a general supervision of affairs. 
This gave the young people entire freedom, which 
they enjoyed to the fullest extent. They met at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and after a generous 
repast of tea, chocolate, fresh and preserved fruits, 
cakes, cider, and syllabub, the party broke up about 
ten o'clock in the evening. Those intimacies thus 
formed naturally ripened into youthful frie 
love was not long in making its appearance, an 
way was paved to happy marriages. 

The summer amusements of the young were of 
the simplest character. They had a great love of 
picnics, which they attended either on the beauti- 
ful islands in the river near Albany, or in the sur- 
rounding forests. Each maiden would take her 
work-basket with her, and a supply of tea, sugar, 
coffee, and other articles for a frugal breakfast, while 
the young men carried some rum and dried fruit to 
make a light cool punch for a mid-day beverage. 
Nothing was carried for dinner but bread and cold 
pastry, as the young men were sure to bring ina 
plentiful supply of fish and game from the woods 
and waters, which the neat-handed Vhillises of 
that day knew how to cook in perfection. In win- 
ter the frozen surface of the Hudson was alive 
with skaters of both sexes, who made the air ring 
with their joyous shouts and merry songs. A mild 
form of African slavery existed in Albany at that 
time, ‘‘ presenting,” says Mr. Lossing, ‘‘a beautiful 
example of the relations of master and servant as 
they should be, each interested in the comfort and 
welfare of the other.” The cardinal domestic virtues 
of industry and frugality characterized the whole 
community. The women were devoted to house- 
hold duties, and spent much time in the open air, 


eminence in size or ability. 


season of 
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both in town and country. Every family had a 
garden, and after it was dug or plowed in the spring 
was tended exclusively by females. 
common thing, on a warm spring morning, to sex 
the mistress of a family, in a dress appropriate to 
the occasion, carrying in one hand a little Indian 
basket with seeds, and in the other a rake or hoe, t 
perform her work in the garden. In their houses 
the women were paragons of neatness. The floors 
were frequently scoured several times in the week. 
Tea had been recently introduced among them, and 
They 
never put sugar and milk in their tea, but took a 
small piece of the former in their mouths while sip- 
ping the beverage. They usually dined at twelve 
or one, and most of them used milk or buttermilk at 
every meal. 


It was no un 


was extensively used; coffee not so often. 


Grated cheese was always on the table 
at breakfast and dinner, which was generally moist- 
ened with small beer and cold water, The wealthier 
families used an abundance of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
preserves and pastry, fruits and nuts, and a variety 
of wines, especially when entertaining guests. Theit 
hospitality was free and generous, unshackled by the 
rules of etiquette ; but they never allowed their vis- 
itors to interfere with the necessary duties of the 
household, the counting-room, or the farm. 

Such was the character of the unsophisticated 
community in which Philip Schuyler was born and 
nurtured for the active duties of life. He lost his 
father when only eight vears of age, and, according 
to the laws of English primogeniture, inherited the 
whole i His mother, 
who was left in charge of five young children, of 
whom Philip was the eldest, was eminently quali- 
fied for the task, and devoted herself to their train- 
ing with a wise assiduity that was rewarded by 


of his extensive 


real estate. 


signal success. When about fifteen years old, young 
Schuyler was placed in a Huguenot school at New 
Rochelle, 
great deal of zeal. 
mathematics 


where he entered upon his studies with a 

He had a natural aptitude for 
and the exact sciences, which he ar- 
dently pursued, and at the time acquired a 
knowledge of the French language, which was then 
rarely studied, except by the sons of merchants en- 
gaged in trade with the West Indies. In the sum- 
mer of 1751, when he was in his eighteenth vear, he 
made a trading and hunting excursion in the wilder- 
ness on the borders of the Upper Mohawk, and soon 
became 


same 


who were 
never weary of honoring him with marks of distine- 
tion. 


a great favorite with the natives, 


Your vears after he was married to Catharine 
Van Rensselaer, a young lady of admirable charac- 
ter and rare personal attractions, with whom he 
lived in the state of wedlock for nearly fifty years. 
Ile had already entered upon an active military ca- 
reer in the expedition against Crown Point under 
William Johnson, and within a week after his mar- 
riage he returned to the camp at Lake George, re- 
maining there until the dismissal of the New En- 
gland troops a few weeks after, when he was em 

ployed in the preparation of Fort Edward as a dépot 
of military stores. He was subsequently taken pris- 
oner in the attack on Fort Oswego by Montcalm, 
August 14, 1756, and was released on parole. Leav- 
ing the service at the close of the campaign, he re- 
mained in private life until the spring of 1758, when 
he joined the Provincial army, and was again active- 
ly engaged until the close of the campaign. 

Karly in 1761 Mr. Schuyler visited England, as 
an agent of Colonel Bradstreet, for the purpose of 
settling his accounts as Quarter-master-General with 
'the home Government. During the voyage he 
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made himself familiar with the management of the 
vessel, and devoted himself diligently to the study 
of the ptinciples of navigation. This was a fortu- 
nate circumstance, for the captain soon died, and by 
the unanimous consent of the passengers and crew 
Mr. Schuyler was chosen commander. The voyage 
was full of exciting incidents. At one time they 
met a dismantled slaver, which had been @riven 
about on the ocean for several davs in a severe 
storm. Her water and provisions were exhausted, 
ind she was in great distress. Schuyler transferred 
the crew to his own vessel, and ordered the hatches 
of the slaver to be opened, to give the two hundred 
froes a chance for their lives. A few days after- 
ward he met a vessel laden with horses, bound for 


ne 


the West Indies, and he requested the captain to | 


seek the slaver and feed the starving negroes on 
horse-flesh. Soon after his own vessel was captured 
by a French privateer, and an officer placed on board 
the prize, who demanded of Schuyler fifty pounds 
sterling as his share of the ransom-money. The 
vessel, however, was again taken by a British frig- 
ate, and the captors and the captives conveyed to 
London. Mr. Schuyler laid the accounts with which 
he had been intrusted before the committee of Par- 
liament, and was highly complimented for their 
neatness and accuracy. Having completed his busi- 
ness, visited some of the principal places in England, 
and made the acquaintance of several leading men, 
he returned home about the close of summer, finding 
the public mind rapidly advancing to the convic- 
tions which at length produced an open rupture be- 
tween the colonies and the parent country. 

After the peace of 1763, Mr. Schuyler was called 
into the service of the colony in various civil em- 
ployments, 
fairs, which were growing more and more extensive 
and important, received a large share of his atten- 
tion. He made valuable purchases of the Indians 
and others of lands in the Hudson and Mohawk val- 
leys, and possessed extensive tracts in other loeali- 
ties. He had several vessels in trade on the Hud- 
son, and was active in his efforts to promote emigra- 
tion from Europe to the wild lands of the West. In 
1764 he was appointed by the General Assembly of 
New York one of the commissioners for settling the 
partition line between that colony and Massachusetts 
Bay, and he took an active part in that discussion 
with associates and opponents of the first rank and 
character. He was also engaged in the excited con- 
troversy between New York and the New Hamp- 
shire grants (afterward Vermont), which continued 
until the commencement of the revolutionary war. 
This caused him to incur the resentment of the New 
England people, who regarded New York as guilty 
of an oppressive course; and subsequently embar- 


rassed his relations with the New England officers | 


d troops when he was commander-in-chief of the 
Northern department of the Continental army. 
During the period of intense excitement which pre- 


ceded the Declaration of Independence Mr. Schuyler | 


was an active but conservative politician. He es- 
poused the cause of his countrymen from the first, 


but was averse to rash and premature measures, pur- | 


suing a conciliatory course until the time had ar- 
rived for decisive action. He was frequently called 


by business to the city of New York, where he | 
His | 


mingled freely with men of every description. 
genial social qualities, his strict integrity, and his 
enlightened and liberal views made him a welcome 
guest in every family. He was intimate with Sir 
Henry Moore, the governor, and his friendship was 


At the same time his own private af- | 
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courted by the various politicians without regard to 
ditferences of opinion. 

In 1767 he became connected with the c mmis- 
sary department, and during the same year, pursu 
| ant to the directions of the governor, he formed a 
militia regiment, of which he was to be the com- 
mander, From that time until the revolution he 
was known as Colonel Schuyler, and held the office 
to which he was appointed by Sir Henry Moore. 
the close of 1767 he accepted a nomination to r pre- 
sent his native county and city in the colonial as- 
sembly, and was elected March 8, 1768. The assem- 
bly convened in the city of New York, October 27: 


and although Colonel Schuyler was among the 
youngest members of that body, and entirely without 
experience in legislation, he at once took a conspicu- 
ous and honorable position, particularly as a member 
of special committees. Prompt in action, assiduous 
in labor, decided in his opinions, and frank and court- 
eous in the expression of them, he won the confi- 
dence of the House and the approval of his con- 
stituents, 

Upon the commencement of hostilities in the rev- 
olutionary strugele, two davs before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, he received the commission of Major- 
General, in the Continental army, and was soon 
| after placed at the head of the Northern department, 

comprising the whole province of New York. He 
immediately entered upon the duties of his com- 
mand, and before the close of the month of June be- 
gan to make preparations for the invasion of Canada. 
His connection with that enterprise is fully related 
by the biographer, and with the completion of the 
campaign the present volume is brought to a termin- 
lation. In ad lition to the details belonging exclu- 
sively to the career of General Schuyler, Mr. Lossing 
| has presented a succinct narrative of the general 
Peom of events in New England and New York, 
during the period of which the volume treats, form- 
ling a valuable commentary on that portion of the 
creat revolutionary movement. 
China and J ipans be ing a Narrative of the Cruise 
of the United States Stean - iy tte Powhatan, in the 
vears 1857, ’58, 59, and by Lieutenant James 
1D. Jounston, U.S.N. (Published by Charles De- 
|silver.) In this unpretending story of the cruise of 
| the Powhatan, by the senior lieutenant, or executive 
officer of the ship, we find a readable, and often live- 
| ly account of a series of important diplomatic and 
| national occurrences, together with a rich fund of 
information on the geography, social condition, and 
| domestic habits of the peculiar region, which never 
| fails to awaken an eager curiosity. Lieutenant 
| Johnston is evidently a keen and sagacious obsery- 
er; his powers of description are of no ordinary 
| character; and he has made an excellent use of the 
| opportunities which he enjoyed for the acquisition 
of materials for a volume of rare and »iquant inter- 
est. His narrative abounds with incidents of start- 
| ling novelty, which certainly lose nothing of their 
| effect under his graphic pen. Among the scenes, 
which he sets forth in lively colors, not the least in- 
teresting is the reception of the Japanese embassy 
on board the Powhatan previous to their departure 
for the United States. By the end of January, 1860, 
every thing was in readiness for the accommodation 
of the diplomatic guests. All the apartments in- 
tended for the exclusive use of the embassy were 
nicely painted, and furnished with every conven- 
ience. The decks were covered with the soft mat- 
ting of the country, one of which was also placed in 
each berth, Early in the afternoon of January 6 


t 
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several lens re native boats ap ania od the ship, 
bearing a number of iron-bound boxes, fitted with 
handles for the convenience of transportation, and 
their general appearance indicating their contents 
to be of extraordinary value and consequence. It 
at ouce surmised on board that they were the 
presents from the Emperor to the President of the 
United States, and they were of course handled gin- 
serly while stowing away for the vovage. Accom- 
panying these were numerous small packages se- 
curely bound with ropes of straw, which proved to 
contain Mexican dollars, to the amount of nearly one 
hundred thousand, belonging to the members of the 
Three days afterward a neat and compact 
cooking-range made its appearance on deck, of suf- 
icient capacity to boil the food of at least two hun- 
dred persons, and affording a remarkable specimen 
the ingenious workmanship of the native me- 
chanics. As the Japanese neither roast nor bake 
any article of their diet, no arrangement was made 
for that style of cooking. Punctual to the hour 
appointed for the embarkation, the embassadors, 
with their numerous retinue, came alongside of the 
ship, with a fleet of thirty boats, on the afternoon 
of the 9th, and arrangements were at once made for 
their reception with all the naval etiquette due to 
their rank and office. The Japanese flag was run up 
at the fore, the men called to their stations for : 
salute, the officers paraded on the starboard side 
the quarter- dec ck in uniform, the marine prone on 
the Op} yosite 
and six side-boys to pipe them over the side, while 
the band prepared to strike up the American nation- 
! air in honor of the The embassadors | 
received at the ganzway by the flag-officer, 
and escorted to the poop-de ck, when the salute of 
venteen guns from the heavy battery was thun- 


of 


occasion. 


ive 


tion. As soon as the ceremonies of the reception | 
were concluded, the routine of the vessel went on in 
the usual quiet manner. 
the passengers according to their relative rank; the 
interpreters were instructed concerning the designa- 
tion of the 
and in the course of an hour these seventy- 
> strangers, but few of whom had ever before been 
on the deck of any vessel larger than one of their 
native junks, were as comfortably quartered as if 
they had spent their lives in a man-of-war. The 


embassy; 


on 


arrangements which they had made for the stowage | 


of the numerous articles required for their daily and 
hourly use were singularly ingenious. 
between the be 


The space 
ad in each room was cov- 
ered with small strips of wood, or with a net-work 
of twine, forming a snug receptacle for their comical 


uns overhe 


hats, oiled-paper rain-clothes, swords, and other licht 
articles. Beneath the berths were trunks and box- 
es of clothing. Their bedding consisted of two cot- 
ton comforts about as thick as an ordinary mattress, 
beneath which they enveloped themselves in a thick- 
ly wadded gown of the same material. As to their 
ple ace of sleeping, they were entirely indifferent, 
using either the berth allotted to them or the deck 
of the ship, as it might happen. On the floor, in 
the centre of their rooms, stood a box containing a 
live coal surrounded by ashes; and the servants 
were always clattering along the deck in their 
wooden clogs or straw sandals, bringing fresh sup- 
plies of tea, which they seemed to be drinking at 
tl hours of the day. The interest of the volume, 


however, is by no means limited to the details of | 


the Japanese Embassy, but the animated deserip- 


‘+, and the boatswain with his pipe } 


lered forth, to their intense surprise and satisfac- | 


| 
Quarters were assigned to | 


various apartments appropriated to the | 
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| tions of life on shipboard, and the account of curious 
experiences in various foreign lands, render it one of 
the most entertaining books of the season. 

His Latin Christianity, by Hivxnry Harr 
iad D.D. (Published by Sheldon and Co.) 
One of the most important modern contributions to 
‘lesiastical history is here reproduced in a form 

h, for elegance and correctness, compares favor- 
with the original London edition. As a his- 
torian, Dean Milman is remarkable for the breadth 
and symmetry of his learning, his freedom from 
sectarian partialities, his comprehensive fairness of 
mind, the beauty and felicity of his illustrations, 
and his graceful and t owing diction. In his hands 
the annals of the Church lose, creat measure, 
their proverbial dryness; the of theological 
controversy is portray d without the sub- 
ject is handled with the liberality a secular 
writer rather than in the spirit of professional tech- 
nicality and narrowness; the development of re- 
ligion is viewed in its connection with legislation 
and politics; and with the fascinations of style that 
are characteristic of the w, the narrative is, in 
all respects, suited to enchain and gratify the atten- 
tion of the reader. The present edition is issu 
a serial, and affords a tempting opportunity 
the clergyman and general scholar to gi 
sion of a — v valuable historical work 
f) Poe by Re = Terry. (Published by Ticknor 
and Fields.) 3; the author of various delightfal 
contributions to gp enter periodical literature, both 
in prose and verse, Miss Terry ly won a 
| brilliant reputation, which will not dimmed by 
| the publication of this dainty volume. Her poems 
are distinguished by the ease and vers: evens, Aa their 
| rhythm, their exquisite deli ‘eption, and 
| their pure and healthful tone of sentiment. They 
| often exhibit an unusually deep vein of thought, 
| which, with their earnest and tender feeling, indi- 
| cates their origin in sincere inner experience, rather 
than in any external necessity of composition. An 
occasional piece, suggested by the bitter topics of 
the day, betrays the spirit of Judith rather than of 
Sappho, and forms a harsh discord with the prevail- 
ing melodies of the volume. 
| Martin's Natural History, translated from the 
|German by Saran A. Myers. (Published by 
Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason.) <A popular sur- 
| vey of the three kingdoms of nature, translated by 
an American lady from an eminent German author- 
ity, and enriched with original notes relating to the 
| animals, plants, and minerals of this country. It 
presents a luminous view of the principal facts in 
| the sciences to which it is devoted, but evidently 
| aims at attractive elucidation rather than scientific 
| precision, and in many respects fulls below the stand- 
| ard of modern discovery. 

Areytos ; or, and Ballads of the South, by 
|W. Grumore (Published by Russell and 
| Jones.) Although the eminent position of Mr. Simms 
in American literature depends on his merits as a 
| novelist rather than on his poetical productions, the 
| latter, which are here collected in a volume, evince 
| the genuine feeling of the poet, and powers both of 

imagination and expression of no common order. 

Many of the poems in this volume were composed 

in the author's early but they all exhibit a 

unity of sentiment ar id purpose which identify them 

as the offspring of his inmost mind. His versifica- 
| tion, though unequal, is vigorous and spirited, and 
his fancies are usually inspired by a glow of ardent 
| sentiment. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


VEN an Easy Chair is rocked by the commo- 
tion of the times, and yet it looks comfortably 
around upon a most peaceful, prosperous, and happy 
city and State—a city which likes to call itself met- 
ropolitan, and a State which feels itself to be impe- 
rial, And certainly it is imperial, with its long, 
lithe arm, the Erie Canal, drawing to itself the op- 
ulence of the Western ficlds, and with its other the 
strong, sinewy Hudson, passing the treasures along 
to foreign lands and to the rest of the country. 

The Hudson River itself, of which Mr. Lossing is 
writing the pictorial history (and every history of 
the Hudson should be pictorial), is of an endless in- 
terest. Is it not the most interesting, both poetic- 
ally and historically, of all our regions? Its 1 
gends are more familiar than any other, and its his 
tory is more exciting. The Revolutionary war was 
almost a struggle for the possession of the Hudson 
River. Could that have been secured, the English 
army would have divided and conquered. The de- 
feat of the brilliant Burgoyne at Saratoga was th 
first demolishing blow the enemy received. 

Then Irving has thrown the tender spell of his gen- 
ius over the scenery of parts of the river. What a 
power thatis! How Burns and Walter Scott, for in- 
stance, have made Scotland the land of romance! 
There was plenty of legend and tradition before, of 
course, but they have fixed it fast in popular form 
and the popular heart. I remember that the Burns 
Festival, two years ago, found the Easy Chair at 
Troy. The friends and lovers and countrymen of 
the poet—but all lovers of poetry are his country- 
men—had a supper, at which there was the utmost 
hilarity. 

But the pensive character of all those feasts was 
their secret charm ; and when “ the land of Burns” 
was toasted a Scotch clergyman, long settled in Al- 
bany and Troy, rose to reply. His memory kindled 
as he talked. The land of his fathers, of his pride, 
of his birth, arose in his imagination, flushed with 
sweet, ideal hues. The wild old traditions associ- 
ated with the stern landscape swept through his 
mind as the winds wail and storm through the 
mountains of his country, and his speech culminated 
at last in a burst of eloquence, in which the music 
of his voice, of the old Scottish names, of the songs 
and the stories to which they belonged, all had part, 
and all expressed themselves in the pathetic earnest- 
ness with which the speaker pronounced the words, 
Lang syne! ling syne! We can not do it. No 
American or Englishman can bring them out with 
that yearning, inner music in which they fell from 
the Scottish lips. Lang syne! lang syne! Burns's 
best melody was in them. The legends of Doug- 
lases and the border—of the Covenanters and the 
Highlands—of the rivers and the lakes—the whole 
romance of a nation, were compressed in the sound 
of those words, Lang syne! lang syne! 

Irving has done for the Hudson, in a degree, what 
the great Scotchmen have done for Scotland; and 
if we except Hawthorne's investiture of Puritan 
New England with the similar charm of genius, no 
other region of the country has been so touched 
with romance as our great river. Yes, what a pow- 
eritis! You may have seen Washington Irving in 
his later days. It is hard even now to think of the 
dear, genial gentleman as gone—to know that when 
some June morning leads you again down the leafy, 
lovely lane to his house you shall pass the rural 
gate, look out upon the peaceful river, turn to the 


quaint old Dutch cottage, but see the sweet, wel- 
coming smile, the kindly eye, the cheerful, charm 
ing gentleman, no more forever. 

In him, too, how the river has gained and lost a 
charm! He belonged to it.. While he lived his 
conscious presence was felt; now that he is gone 
his own personal memory is added to the traditions 
which he loved to give it. 

But you may hav 


» seen him briskly walking up 
Broadway, some sunny morning, his head a littk 
and quaintly on one side, the Talma cloak hanging 
from his shoulders, the dark trowsers, the black hat. 
the brown wig, and that wondrous, luminous humor 
beaming in his faee—did you think that this was 
the man who had linked his name with the Catskill 
Mountains? As you pass them in the swift cars or 
the loitering steamer, and look up at their misty 
mass looming along the western sky, what is their 
most human charm? With what are they forever 
associated? For what do you listen as you glide 


by, and what, becalmed upon a summer sloop, are 
you sure you hear, but the far-reverberating echo of 
Rip Van Winkle’s game ? 

How dead and dumb the landscape is until genius 
touches it with human interest! You may look at 
any great Jersey meadow, green and flowery and 
prairie-like ; you will enjoy it if you like a wide 
horizon and the spectacle of clouds. But if, as you 
looked, some one whispered, ‘* The plain of Mara- 
thon !” not only do you see the old, immortal fight, 
but you hear the later music: 

**The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 
The Jersey meadow supplies the grass and the flow 
ers and the horizon, and the romance too, if the 
army marched across it in other days. But the ro 
mance of association is limited every where in our 
landscape. 

Thus, a short time ago the Easy Chair was at 

Niagara. It is our grand affair. We all go, and 
travelers from other countries all go to see it. It 
is, by its very character, the fit theme of legendary 
lore. Yet, as three of us loitered about the cataract 
all day long, first upon Goat Island, and then, cross 
ing, upon the Canada shore, wondering and gazing, 
it was impossible not to talk, and the talk was from 
a Scotchman, who constantly observed points that 
remotely suggested parts of river scenery in his na- 
tive land, around which clustered endless legends 
and rhymes; and so, all day long, our talk was of 
the Scotch landscape and lore. We Americans, in- 
deed, came to the rescue with the battle of Chippe- 
va and Miss Martha Rugg; but even they did not 
seem to hold up our end of the conversation. The 
Scotchman’s mind and imagination were in full play, 
and the tales he told seemed to have a curious inter- 
est as he recalled them in a foreign land. 

Yes, the Easy Chair looks round upon a great, 
imperial, happy State—a community of three mill 
ions of intelligent, prosperous people, who so clearly 
comprehend the principles which have made them 
so, and who so plainly see the value of those prin- 
ciples, that they could hardly believe any sane per- 
son would question them. 

By-the-by, in Mr. Lossing’s “Life of General 
Schuyler,” recently published, there is a great d al 
of interesting information in regard to the early his- 
tory of the State. In preparing his ‘‘ Pictorial His- 
tory of the Revolution,” Mr. Lossing was so faithful 
a pilgrim to every part of the country that he is 


probably more familiar than any other man among 
us with the landscape details of the whole Revolu- 
tion. That knowledge of course gives a peculiar 
charm to his pen whenever it touches a Revolution- 
ary topic. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


Tue Easy Chair is often asked what was Roger | 
Williams's famous letter upon toleration, which the | 
Rhode Islanders so fondly quote, with a half-impli- | 
cation that Roger Williams was really wiser than | 


any of the famous old Pilgrims in Massachusetts 
Bay. 
Well, so he certainly seems to the Easy Chair. 


There is so much Rhode Island timber about him | 


that he can not help thinking so. 
left England because he felt his liberty of conscience 
constrained there; and he was sharp enough to dis- 
cover, upon landing in Massachusetts Bay, that he 
had not left it behind. St. Antony recognized the 
same old devil, whether it came to him as a dragon 
snorting fire or a smiling young woman wooing him 
with blandishments. Roger Williams, in his life, 
confronted moral despotism in three forms, and he 
found it equally ugly, whether under the triple 


Roger Williams | 


crown of the Pope, the mitre of the bishop, the | 


peaked hat of the Puritan, or the broad-brim of the 
Quaker. To him who believed that the battle of 
the Spirit should be fought with the weapons of the 
Spirit, the gloomy Philip Second fighting for his 
opinions with fire and sword was no uglier a figuré 
than John Calvin fighting for his with the same 
arms. 

Of all the great moral heroes of history, Roger 
Williams is the only one who saw clearly, and incor- 
porated in a social system, the principle that abso- 
lute honesty of thought should be preserved by pro- 
tecting the thinker and speaker from all suspicion 
even of coercion on account of his opinions. The 
letter about which the Easy Chair is asked is still 
the clearest and concisest statement of the true doc- 
trine of the relation of honest thought and honest 
action. It was written in the year 1655, to the 
town of Providence, in which some people had de- 
clared that the literal Christian rule of returning 
good for evil required that offenders against the 
state, as well as against individuals, should not be 
punished, but forgiven. Roger Williams wrote : 


‘There goes many a ship to sea, with many hun- | 


dred souls in one ship, whose weal and woe is com- 
mon, and is a true picture of a commonwealth, ora 
human combination or society. It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both Papists and Protestants, Jews 
and Turks may be embarked in one ship: upon 
which supposal I affirm, that all the liberty of con- 
science that ever I pleaded for turns upon these two 
hinges, that none of the Papists, Protestants, Jews, 


or Turks be forced to come to the ship's prayers or 


worship, nor compelled from their own particular 
prayers or worship, if they practice any. I further 


add, that I never denied that, notwithstanding this | 
liberty, the commander of this ship ought to com- 


mand the ship’s course, yea, and also command that 
justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and practiced, 
both among the seamen and all the passengers. If 
any of the seamen refuse to perform their service, 
or passengers to pay their freicht—if any refuse to 
obey the common laws and orders of the ship con- 
cerning their common peace or preservation—if any 
shall mutiny and rise up against their commanders 
and officers—if any should preach or write that there 
ought to be no commanders or officers, because all 
are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor oflicers, 
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| of Rhode Island,” justly says: 
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no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments 
—I say I never denied but in such cases, whatever 
is pretended, the commander or commanders may 
judge, resist, compel, and punish such transgress- 
ors, according to their deserts and merits.” 

Of course Roger Williams is not to be understood 
in this letter as denymg the right of revolution. 
He is merely considering the necessary conditions 
of an organized state or nation. The only quarrel 
that can be fairly made is with the last paragraph, 
in which he says that preaching and writing may be 
dealt with. Yet even this he qualities by saying, 
‘*according to their deserts and merits.” Our fa- 
thers who made our government were so much wiser 
than Roger Williams as this, that they made no 
preaching or writing whatsoever penal, except in 
cases of injurious slander. 

However, such a quarrel as this with old Roger 
Williams would be merely verbal and explanatory. 
The last paragraph must be interpreted by the whole 
tone of the letter, and that proclaims the most 
boundless liberty of thought and speech. When 
the liberty of action is concerned, there arises an 
entirely new question. What is called license of 
thought and speech must be risked, because the 
danger of that license can never be so great as the 
danger of allowing any body to determine what 
shall and what shall not be said. It is nobody's 
business, in a certain sense, what you think or say ; 
it is only what you do, that is their affair. If they 
think that your wrong speaking, as they consider 
it, may lead to wrong doing, let them resist your 
wrong speaking by right speaking, and your wrong 
doing by right doing. But if they may gag you to- 
day, you may gag them to-morrow; and you have 
pure anarchy instead of civil society. 

Grand old Roger Williams —he knew it well. 
He is, perhaps, the greatest man among all the his- 
torical founders of states. Don’t grudge the people 
of little Rhode Island—little in surface but large in 
heart—that they cherish with unfailing enthusiasm 
the memory of their first great man. They will 
point proudly to other sons, whose names the coun- 
try writes with veneration in its history ; but they 
will challenge any land to show a more truly illus- 
trious man than the one Massachusetts Bay exiled 
for that same ‘‘ preaching and writing.” Rhode 
Island has raised no statue because there is no au- 
thentic likeness of the man. But it will erect a 
monument (Oh, tardy will!) as it has already writ- 
ten his life. 

Grand old Roger Williams, who, when he was 
past seventy, rowed thirty miles in an open boat 
down Narragansett Bay to dispute with George Fox 
and the Quakers; but as Arnold, in his “ History 
**he would have laid 
down his life rather than have a hair of their heads 
injured on account of their doctrinal views.” 

Tue poor Opera has certainly a most wretched 
existence in the handsome Academy of Music. With 
plenty of good singers in the country all the time, 
there is seldom or never a really good opera. The 
managers and singers, or somebodies unknown, are 
incessantly quarreling. Operas are finely put upon 
the stage. The public does not care for fine scenery 
without the music it likes, and lo! the disappointed 
and disgusted manager closes the doors, and says, 
“Tf you won't pay to see that, it isn’t I who'll fash 
my thumbs to please you.” 

It is not very easy to determine where the fault 
lies. And yet there can be no doubt thas if a mod- 
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erate company, satisfied with moderate payment and 
moderate houses, would sing favorite operas three 
times a week, from November to May, they would do 
well. That implies, of course, that they have no ex- 
travagant rents to pay, and that the house shall not 
be filled by non-paying stockholders. It is always 
poor policy, and our Academy proves it, to grant the 
right of free entrance to the subscribers to the erec- 
tion of such a place of public amusement, because 
it confuses their motives in subscribing. If a man 
invests his money ina railroad stock, he does not ex- 
pect to pass over the road free. If he invest ina 
woolen factory, he does not understand that he is to 
have his clothes for nothing. And in like manner, 
if he invest in a building for musical purposes, why 
should he expect to have his music gratis? If he 
invests, as a way of paying for his enjoyment, no- 
body can quarrel. He does not expect any dividend 
orreturn. He looks to be out of pocket. But if he 
subscribes, as an investment, as he would in any 
other company, then he ought to expect that his 
dividends will much more than cover the expense 
of his own occasional visit to the Opera. 


As it is managed at present, it is a kind of eating | 


your cake and having it. The rent may be lowered 
in consideration of the free admissions, but evidently 
the plan works ill. 

There are other reasons, and chief among them is 
the enormous payment of good singers. It is out 
of all proportion with other expenses, and until the 
rule is changed, we shall have no permanent Opera. 
For the cardinal truth, apparently forgotten by all 
our managers, is that the Opera in Europe is, strict- 
ly speaking, a government luxury, and is so paid 
for by the government. In England, where it re- 


lies upon the subscription even of the nobility, it al- 


most, without exception, ruins the managers them- 
selves. In this country the reliance, of course, 
must always be upon the people. But we have no 
people accustomed to be rich, and who, therefore, 
spend money lavishly: of course there are fools 
among us; but I speak of the rule. Every cent 
creaks as it comes out of an American pocket. Not 
that we are mean, for the reverse is true. 
the most generous people in the world, considered 
as individuals. But then we have made our own 
money, and therefore know and feel the value of it. 
On the other hand, we are more ashamed of poverty 
than foreigners. I knew a Marquis, in Florence, 
who used to lie in bed while his shirt was washed. 
He found it inconvenient to be poor, but it did not 


unman him, nor make him ashamed or unhappy. | 
A Yankee would submit to the inconvenience much | 
more easily, perhaps, than the Italian, but his pride 


would suffer more. 


From this feeling comes our wish to have the | 


worth of our money. And it is, and will long be, 
very hard for the American to pay the price which 
the claims of the primo tenore and the prima donna 
demand. 

But there is one comfort about it, and that is, 
that there will apparently never be any want of gen- 
tlemen who wish to be ruined by investing their 
capital in theatrical and operatic speculations. The 
laws of disorder seem to supply this class of persons 
quite as copiously as other classes are produced ; 
and so we may confidently rely upon having endless 
chances of going to the Opera and hearing the fa- 
mous singers, although Mr. Ullman and Mr. Ma- 
retzek and Mr. Strakosch disappear from the scene. 

One tells over sadly the list of managers in New 
York. They have a kindly remembrances in the 
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popular heart, mingled with pity. They worked 
so hard and so heartily, and with such utterly dis- 
heartening results. The work was so dispropor- 
tioned to the enjoyment, too. For the confectioner 
does not enjoy candy. The poor manager could not 
feel as a spectator—no, not when Power was fun- 
niest, or the ‘*divine Fanny” leaped highest. Let 
us wonder calmly who is to be the next operatic 
Curtius to leap into the depthless gulf of popular in- 
difference. 


THACKERAY begins a new story. In this num 
ber of the Magazine he reveals the beginnings of th: 
adventures of Philip. As the gentleman next door 
said in the Foreign Bureau last month, the Easy 
Chair hopes there is no treason in wishing that it 
may be superior to ‘‘ Lovel the Widower.” To bx 
sure the Easy Chair found more to like in that book 
than most of his friends did. The truth is, that it 
is very exigent to require people to be doing their 
best all the time. It is a great deal if a man is 
pretty good. Mr. Thackeray will find that the in- 
cessant monthly drain upon his pen for the Maga- 
zine, and the inevitable editorial care and responsi- 
bility, will make him much clevereror duller. It isa 
good thing for a literary man to be always regularly 
at work. If he wait for the inspiration, it is very 
doubtful whether the inspiration will come just at 
the proper time. A young man who thought that 
ministers should preach only what the spirit prompt 
ed them at the time, as the Quakers do, asked an 
old clergyman how it was that he could engage to 
preach upon a particular day every week when he 
could not be sure that he would have any thing to 
say. ‘My dear young friend,” he replied, *‘ I have 
been sometimes afraid of that myself; and so to be 
sure that I shall have something to say, I just write 


| something down during the week. The consequence 


is that, although I have preached every Sunday for 
thirty years, I have never been without something 
to say.” 

It would be very invidious to inquire whether his 
congregation agreed with him that he had * some- 
thing” to say; but it is certainly very clear that the 
old gentleman took the best method to make sure 
of it. 

It is the same with periodical writers. It by no 

means necessarily dwarfs a man’s mind to write 
regularly if he do not foolishly injure his health. 
Dr. Johnson was probably no worse writer be- 
| cause he was a professional litterateur. Dickens's 
‘** Pickwick” is no less excellent because it was u 
piece of job work. A man’s genius is a great sea. 
If his works are only the overflow at high tide, 
there will still be the recurring tides, although in 
the mean while he may bale out with the ordinary 
tubs and dippers of ordinary men. Genius is after 
all, too, a quality rather than quantity of supply. 

This is especially true of Thackeray. His works 
have so peculiar a homogeneity that he introduces 
very often the same characters, and claims an old 
acquaintance. Then his humor is so trenchant al- 
ways; his style is so simple and nervous and idio- 
matieally English; it has such a manly pathos, and 
is so transparently honest, that no reader who likes 
to hold the hand of his author, and look into his 
eyes as he reads, but must enjoy every thing that 
comes from this great master. 

And let the Easy Chair repeat here what it has 
said several times, perhaps out of season, that the 
true policy is to begin the story with the first num- 

‘ber, and read it regularly every month. In this 


way you establish not only the pleasantest relations 

with the author himself, but with all who are read- 

ing the tale. How charming that was in the time 

of the ‘‘ Newcomes,” to speculate about Ethel and | 
Clive—to wonder whether the poetic justice of the 

novel would have its way, or the stern probabilities 

of life be justified! You remember how it turned. 

The author was fairly compelled to make his story | 
end as the public wanted it to end. The lovers 
must be married at last, although after a long and 
dreary separation. Poor little, innocent, happy- | 
go-lucky Rosey had to be sacrificed, and Ethel had 
to get out of her scrape with the Marquis of Farin- 
tosh in the best way she could. 

Well, the curtain is now about to draw again, 
and we are to meet old friends and to make new 
ones. What a power and privilege a great and fa- 
vorite novelist has! The world hears the prepara- 
tory ahem of his voice in the announcement, and 
leans back to listen, sure of its delight. Forty years | 
ago, people were excited when they heard of a new | 
novel by Scott, for they knew how greatly they 
were to be entertained. Is it less sonow when Dick- 
ens begins his ‘‘ Great Expectations” or Thackeray 
his ‘ Philip,” showing who robbed him, who helped 
him, who passedhimby? Already we are all friends 
of Pip and the moon-faced blacksmith ; and before 
spring has opened the violets we shall be friends of 
Philip, and more than ever friends of Philip’s fa- 
ther. 


Tue reproduction of great monumental works in | 
literature is an occasion of profound congratulation. 
When Plato is translated by Cousin or Taylor, or | 
by any competent hand, and introduced to those who 
can never know him in his own language, a signal 
service is done to the world. When Shakespeare is 
edited with reverential care, as White has edited him, 
and the works are published in suitable form not 


only all lovers of literature, but all who wish well to 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


| well; because Cromwell was 


| despised. 


flo 


that Bacon should have been condemned before the 
evidence was examined! Men’s judgments are Jed- 
burgh.” 

Emerson in his new book, ‘‘ The Conduct of Life,” 
repeats the old, familiar estimate of Bacon, alluding 
to his life-long hypocrisy. But Hepworth Dixon's 
work will in the hands of the world; 
the Life by James Spedding will follow, and they 
may do for Bacon more than Carlyle did for Crom- 
always really honored 
in the public heart, as Bacon is, doubtless, really 
Fools have taken comfort because Bacon 
was a time-server. Parasites are complacent be- 


soon be 


| cause Bacon was a hypocrite. 


The long reputation of Bacon shows this at least, 
that the correspondence of intellectual and moral 


greatness is by no means an instinct. Every body 


, has said, ‘* What a pity that so great a man was s¢ 


base!” But who has said, ‘It is impossible that so 


great a man was so base?” Goethe suffers from the 
same reputation as Bacon; in the same way, that 
is tosay, but not tothe sameextent. He is thought 
to have loved courts as Bacon did; to have been 


| obsequious and servile as Bacon has been represented. 


The story goes that Beethoven and Goethe were 
once walking together and met the Grand Duke 
(those German Dukes are grand upon the smallest 
possible capital of grandeur), The courtly Goethe 
immediately stopped, and, removing his hat, stood 
with bent head while the Duke passed by; but 
Beethoven, jamming his hat upon his head, marched 
sullenly on, scowling like a thunder-cloud. Per- 
haps Beethoven could not easily brook the sight of 
a man like Goethe paying such voluntary homage 


to a ducal star and small rank. How the wise 


| Goethe might have answered him, and told him that 
| it was the angust presence of authority and law, 


dearer to him in every department of life and thought 
than any thing else, which he honored in the ab- 
surd little man in uniform and with a star upon his 


men, and believe that nothing so much helps men as | coat! 


a great man, are grateful and rejoiced. 


This edition of Bacon will thus mark a historical 


In like manner the superb edition of the ‘* Works | epoch in literature; for the rescue of Bacon's per- 


of Francis Bacon,” edited by James Spedding (the J. 
S. of one of Tennyson's poems), assisted by two other 


scholars, is one of the pleasantest and most profit- | 


able events of the time. The publication is simul- 
taneous in London and in this country, Brown and 
Taggard being the American publishers. _ It is, typo- 
graphically, one of the handsomest and most satis- 
factory books ever issued. 
foreseen that he was one day to be printed in a for- 
eign country with the solid elegance and thought- 
ful taste of this edition, he would have discovered | 
that there was a pleasure for him superior to any 
he had ever known. Because, simultaneously with 
this sumptuous, yet most convenient, publication 


sonal fame can hardly be considered less. To re- 
establish the character of the man would be searcely 
less than to destroy Shakespeare by proving that 
Bacon wrote, or caused to be written, or directly in- 
spired, all the plays, as Miss Delia Bacon fondly 
hoped to prove, and hoped not without some sym- 


| pathy and some proselytes. 


If Bacon could have | 


This edition of Bacon’s works, although in every 


| way satisfactory, is by no means extravagant in 


| price. 


Every scholar, every reading man, every 
man who, with little leisure to read, yet wishes to 
have the best books as he has the best pictures he 


can find and reasonably buy, will not fail to s cure 


comes also the long-deferred rescue of his name from | 


the cloud of three centuries, and henceforth the fame 
of the philosopher will be as fair as the Spedding 
edition of his wisdom. . 

At least, if not yet made sure, this is what is 


¥ ised, and what Sala’sn ‘emple Bar magazine 
romised, and what Sala’s new Temple L g 
The more enthusiastic Baconians 


says is done. 
have always recoiled from the jingling slander of 
Pope and repudiated it : 

“The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 
One of the enthusiasts writes recently to the Easy 
Chair: “Francis will be vindicated soon. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s articles in the Athenaum (have you 
seen them ?) are the first boost, and I have no doubt 
Spedding in the forthcoming Life will finish, Strange 


the possession of this edition, of which a volume 
comes monthly. If we could have all the great En- 
glish classics published in this style, the importation 
of the English editions of these classics would be at 
an end, 


A pozen or fifteen years ago there were remark- 
able portraits exhibited at the Academy, and cata- 
logued ‘‘by William Page.” They were striking 
and interesting, but curious and perplexing works. 


| They allowed no one to pass them without remark : 


but the public wondered, and the painters doubted, 
and the portraits remained inscrutable. 

They were experiments, people said. This paint- 
er is sorely smitten with the disease in art which is 
kindred to that in alchemy of the secret of the phi- 


- 
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losopher’s stone—the search for Titian’s color. He 


sees that nobody gets color into pictures now, as | 


Nature gets color into all she touches and moulds— 
that nobody does as some of the old painters did— 
and why shouldn't it be done? 

So he experimented, the people said. 
of talent,” remarked young Everybody, a promising 
painter, * but always experimenting.” ‘* Yes, yes 
—when will he have done with his experiments ?” 
said the connoisseurs, at the opening supper of the 
Academy. Eheu! Posthume, Posthume! 
to be suppers then! The last J remember was in 
the rooms opposite Bond Street. It was a Saturday 
night; and oh! how festive it was! 
and little speeches. Every body pleased, happy, 
chirruping, except the dabsters whose great works 
were hung along under the ceiling: high art, indeed, 


but too high for the Giorgiones and Raphaels, who | 


were too high themselves by midnight. Yes, yes; 


it was worth while to be invited to a Private View 
It meant something. Private View, quotha ? | 


then. 
Yes, truly: of oysters scalloped, stewed, fried; of 
salads; of boned turkeys; of beef -la-motle ; of jel- 
lies; of creams; of cakes; of coffee, and— and — 
Ah me! hail and farewell, private-view-night of the 
Academy! 

We were saving that the connoisseurs and ama- 
teurs and ‘patrons of art’—{phew! the man who 
buys the superb new edition of Bacon is a ‘* patron 
of literature,” probably )—used to ask, loftily, ** When 
will he have done with experimenting ?” 
experimenting ! 


would have said to that? What would William 


Shakespeare? What would Tiziano Vecellio, known | 


in history as Titian, a painter in Venice? They 
would have said to the good connoisseurs, as they 
placidly consumed the oysters—(not, let us hope, 
similta similibus, for that would have been an un- 
mannerly thing to say)—‘“* Why, gentlemen, how 
did Columbus get to that America of yours, which 
produces such uncommonly superior bivalves, except 
by experimenting? How did any body ever get 
any where, except by experimenting ? Encaustic 
distemper, oil—how did we make these steps? What 
is art, mechanically speaking, but experimenting ? 
What is the effort of every painter in every new pic- 
ture but to paint a better one than the last, and how 
does he do it but by experimenting ?” 

Yes, and one fancies he hears the experimenter 
taking up the thread of talk. ‘ Perhaps, gentle- 
men, you are content with what art has done in this 
country? Amen! not. Perhaps you think 
that no more is possible than what you behold, over 
your boned turkey, upon these walls ? 
of what is here. I criticise no man’s work. 
the good effort; and I will make mine, and mine 
shall be an experiment to prove if pictures can not 


be as great now as they used to be, and to determine | 


whether the old Venetians of the sixteenth century 


are necessarily superior as painters to the Yankees | 


of the nineteenth. 
to do. 


That is what I am going to try 
And that is precisely what I am experi- 


menting upon in that portrait which you call black | 
and dingy, and brick-dusty, and all the rest of your 


clever criticisms. If you will spare time from that 


pickled oyster to tell me how art is ever to advance | 


without experimenting, I will thank you humbly, 
and endeavor to deserve your commendation.” 
So the painter might have spoken. So the wor- 


thy connoisseurs—where are they now? night-birds | 


of the ’lanco Consule times, when there were open- 


ing-nights and academic oysters (there are no aca- | 


‘* A man | 


there used | 


Great men | 


Done with | 
What do you think Francis Bacon | 


I think well | 
I honor | 


| demic oysters now: none: a great many N.A.s, but 
N.A.ry A. O.)—so the worthy connoisseurs might 
have listened, astonished. 

They continued to look, and wonder, and ask each 
| other why a man of unquestioned talent should go 
on experimenting all the time, instead of painting 
pictures. But he did. He disappeared. The Acad- 
emy exhibitions were relieved of his ‘‘ experiments” 
| —and the painter lived with Titian in Venice. Oc- 
casionally he has sent portraits home; and last year 
came the “ Venus.” 

‘Horrible! An unmitigated Venus! The god- 
dess of Love and Beauty! Immoral! yes, that’s 
the word—immoral. Parents and Guardians will 
| please to take notice, that the most —— and th 

most utter ——, and an undeniable —— are all to 
| be found in this picture,” was the outburst of the 
papers, especially those which are edited by ancho 
rites and vestal virgins. Yet the picture was sim- 
ply the most exquisite piece of coloring yet achieved 
by an American. The experimenting had got so 
far. 
Since then the painter has returned. In his stu- 
dio you may see portraits that Titian would not un- 
willingly have owned for his work; and in the old 
Dusseldorf Gallery you may have seen the large 
picture of Aaron and Hur holding up the arms of 
| Moses, while the battle rages in the plain below. 
If you looked long at it, and then glanced around 
| at the other pictures in the room, did you not feel, 
| somehow, that they were tried, as if by Nature, and 
| found wanting? Were they not colorless, cold, flat, 
and superficial? And why were they so? Certain- 
| ly from the life and depth and warmth and lumin- 
| ousness of Page’s picture. 
| It is not a perfect picture. Ohno! There are 
| 


plenty of things which could be pointed out, as fast 
as the tongue can wag, and which would seem faults 
to as many people. But what you feel in the work 
is what you feel in every true work of human gen- 
ius, and that is power—mastery, that is to say, of 
the medium by which the thought is to be ex- 
pressed, 

When you look at a picture you may consider ci- 
ther its subject, its sentiment, its composition, its 
drawing, its color, its tone, or the ensemble—the 
whole of it together. Few painters any where have 
all the great qualities combined; and the great 
schools are divided into two, the Venetian and the 
Roman—the school of color and that of drawing: 
Titian and Raphael. Of the modern schools, the 
French belongs to the Venetian or color style, the 
Pre-Raphaelite to the Roman or drawing, and the 
German to the same. 

Page is a Venetian. One can fancy that he would 
suppose he might improve Raphael in some points, 
but Titian never. And, dear and excellent boned- 
turkey connoisseurs, to what do you think the young 
man’s experimenting has brought him? Is it to 
any thing very bad? Has he many superiors among 
his fellow-painters at home? Are there many liv- 
ing painters known to you in foreign travel who have 
a color so deep, so rich, so luminous, so tender, so 
transparent, so poetic as his? 
| Ah, yes! there are many things not mentioned 
| at the present speaking. There are many charges 
to be entered upon the other side of the ledger. 
These that we have been talking about are entries 
upon the credit side of the account. And it is so 
| much easier to post that page of the book! Sup- 
| pose we join hands in these early days of the New 
Year, and vow that we will do that mainly in all 
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yur private and public criticisms throughout the 
vear! Why not? We are hardly yet beyond the 
unniversary season of Peace on earth, Good-will to 
men, 
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YPXHE year 1861 promises war. 

_ become of the American difficulties, which are 
just now taking serious rank among the forebodings 
f the time, there can be no manner of doubt that 
there w ill be bloody doings to record, before atw elve- 
mouth shall have passed, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. And when we say ‘this side of the Atlantic,” 
our ken reaches from farther Asia to the capes of 
Brittany. 

It nay well be that the China war is over: it has 
not been long; it has not had many horrors thus 
far. The stories we have read of the approaches to 
the river forts, and of the landings in the mud, and 
of the placement of the guns, and of the charges 
along the causeways, sound very much like the re- 
ports of sham battles which they make near to the 
camp of Aldershott, or of Chalons ; and yet the whole 
story differed from the story of the fearful defeat of 
the year before only in the fact, that whereas the 
assailants were then weak and worsted, now they 
were strong and gained the victory. The forts were 
the same, the rivers were the same, the mud was 
the same; yet what a sorry relation we had of maim- 
ed soldiers, of shattered and grounded vessels, of 
landing parties wallowing in the marshes, of ill-di- 
gested plaus of criminations, and finally the ignoble 
return of a score or more of poor maimed ones, who 
hid their griefs in the hospital, or haply in graves! 

And now, through the same mud, the same rivers, 
under the same sky and same hostile guns, with the 
sume cause animating, there comes a story of flow- 
ery progress: the forts vield before the new batter- 
ies are fairly opened; the march is through gardens 
where crystal waters flow and birds sing in compa- 
uy. ‘There is a show of treachery indeed; barbarian 
instinct is strong and active; two poor fellows die 
from cruel treatment; two others, over-adventurous, 


are yet unheard of: but, per contra, the great cap- | 


ital of the Oriental world is taken. Western ban- 
ners fly from the tower which used to be pictured 
in the story-books as one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World—the great tower of Pekin. 

It makes such a difference, if one be strong or 
weak. Twenty ships and an army give this glow- 
ing color to the Chinese story : yet four ships and 
a few hundred men were bedraggled in the mud, 
pounded with foulest weapons, and slunk away in- 
Success carries such a fine aroma with it! 
Does any body suppose there was not as much 


lor ious, 


daring, and heroism, and Christian determination in | 


the campaign that ended so ingloriously? Does 
any body suppose that if they had been strong 
enough they would have failed? And yet the man 


who fired his ten or twenty rounds from the mud- | 


banks, with six gun-shot wounds sapping his 
strength, and is only borne away to suffer through 
a long sea-voyage, and die in Chelsea Hospital, is 
not known; whereas your fiery dragoon, whose 
horse has been bolstered ashore, and who gallops 
daringly on, and is at the gates of Pekin when the 
Union Jack flies over the tower, is a hero. It is, 
after all, only the old difference between being and 
seeming to be. 
win a victory; and success, after all, only crowns 


Whatever may | 


The most gallant fight may not | 
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those who seem to be heroes. When we cheer the 
conquerors of Pekin, then, as all the world is dis- 
posed to do, let us think of the brave fellows who 

| P¢ rished in the mud-tlats, and who did not conquer 

| only because they were not strong enough to con- 
| quer, 


Possrpiy all that Eastern fighting is over now ; 
but as we slip westward over the Tartar wastes we 
lind causes of war in Syria. That trouble is not 
ended. It never will be ended until the Moslem 
have utterly fallen. The French are in occupation 
still. The Turkish generalissimo, who has under- 
| taken to punish the assassins, has even now kindled 
a great blaze of enmity, and has promise from Con- 
stantinople that he will be treated like a dog for his 
punishment of the faithful. More and more is it 
apparent that the sympathies of his army are with 
the Druses, and not with the Maronites; and more 
and more the French army is assuming an attitude 
of antagonism to the Turkish forces. The French 
have rifled guns, and they like their quarters, 

It has been rumored that the French embassador 
at Constantinople, M. Lavalette, has asked for an 
| extension of the period of French occupation of Syr- 
ia; but the rumor is denied in Paris by a semi-oflicial 
| journal. However this may be, it is certain that 
the old Turkish party, by which we mean that par- 
ty which is most jealous of Western intluence and 
of Western civilization, has latterly assumed a very 
bold tone. It abjures any longer subservience to 
the opinions of the West. It assumes, and rightly 
enough, that the secret of the national importance 
and power of Turkey lies in its geographical posi- 
j tion; and if that position assures importance and 
| power, why not also independence? If the Euro- 
pean states are mutually interested in securing to 
the Sultan the possession of the Dardanelles, why 
shall not the Father of the Faithful use a tenure 
| thus made firm for the benefit of his loving subjects ? 
| Why humor the dogs of Christians if no Christian 
| potentate will be permitted to avenge the wrongs 
| which the Ottoman may execute in way of disci- 
| pline? 

It is only a little while ago that the Russian func- 
tionary Prince Gortchakoy denounced diplomatical- 
|ly the injuries which the Christian subjects of the 

Porte were suffering in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and the 
Herzegovina, and demanded a full inquiry regarding 
| them from the Christian States of Europe. What 
| happens upon this? Why, the Grand Vizier, Meh- 
med-Kiprisli-Pacha, undertakes a tour in those prov- 
inces in view of forestalling all inquiry: and from 
the time of his entry a pleasant little procession of 
|manacled Christians attend his progress. He re- 
| lieves his ennwt by witnessing the execution of sun- 
| dry Christians who have been held in duress; but 
not one good Mussulman suffers. Only at Bitoli, a 
city in his march, he took occasion to urge upon his 
| good subjects the advantage of kind treatment of 
their fellow-citizens who professed faith in Christ ; 
‘‘For,” said he, ‘‘these Christians are the garden 
from which we gather the fruit: if we despoil the 
garden, there will be no more fruit to gather.” 

The Christians of European Turkey are not quiet 
under all this; nor are the Druses quiet in Asia. 

1861 may be too early a date for the full develop- 
|ment of the next great Oriental question: but it 
ouly bides; it must come, and blood with it. 


Anp not Bosnia only, but the whole Danube Val- 


|ley is astir, Austria, so far as its imperial rule 


$18 
reaches, is losing ground day by day. Nothing can 
be more certain than this fact. Indeed, in view of 
the indifference with which Hungary has rece sived | 
the quast conciliatory measures which Austria pro- 
claimed in October las t, the Imperial Government | 
has ventured to hint the purpose of handing over its 
Hungarian rights to Russia. Nothing but this sac- 
ritice would bring Russia again to its aid. But just 
now the Hungarians are wearing a freedom of speech 
and action which will poorly tit them for the quiet 
acceptance of any despotism whatever. The failing 
ourt of Austria, meantime, is beset with a throng 
of difficulties. In the first place, not a small party 
is urgent for the resignation of the Emperor, and | 
his remplacement by the Archduke Maximilian ; | 
still another is urging, against hope, the peaceable | 
cession of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. The 
l'yrol is clamorous for rights which have been over- 
looked. ‘Trieste even has its leanings toward the 
new Italian Kingdom; and all the while the most 
progressive and cumulative thought of the Peninsula 
is for the enfranchisement of the Venetian te rritory. 
By early April, at the latest, three hundred thou- | 1 
sand soldiers, bearing arms, will ask the rendition 
of Verona, and Mantua, and Peschiera. 

The poor, proud young Emperor, meantime, vain- 
ly suing for helpful alliance with Alexander, too 
haughty to ask aid of Prussia, too impoverished to 
increase his own means of defense, and too late to 
conciliate Venetia, must rest his political fertunes 
upon the cast of the sword. 

Already people talk of Austria as of a Power 
gone by. 

ITALY, too, is not altogether herself—not vet in- 
tegral and sound. We do not refer so much to 
Gaeta, which the rifled cannon will finish soon: but 
in Naples and its neighborhood there is alre: dy re- 
bellion. Besotted ignorance can not sudd only take 
upon itself the dignity of self-government. Priest- 
craft is still very strong; and all European priest- 
craft allies itself instinctively with all Bourbons. 
At Basso, Borgo, and Porta Capuana a reaction has 
broken out, which has assumed such proportions as 
to extend to Acerra, the first station on the w: ay to 
Caserta. Every tricolored flag that could be found 
was torn in pieces, and white Bourbon flags were 
hung out amidst the united cries—and that such 
cries could be united will furnish a tolerable measure 
of the popular ignorance—of * Long live Francis the 
Second and Garibaldi!” The police and the Sardin- | 
ian troops hastened to the scene of the demonstration, | 
fired on the people there assembled, and arrested 
about 300 persons, including a number of women, 
who had been the first to raise the ery of “‘ Long live 
Francis the Second!” The priests, as usual, are at 
the bottom of all the mischief. One priest was seen 
every where fomenting discontent, telling the people 
te keep up their spirits, because they would soon 
have every thing they desired on the return of the 
Bourbons—** When our beloved King Francis the 
Second shall get his own again you will have as 
much bread as you can eat—keep all your sacks 
ready to put the loaves into them.” These words 
produced the due impression on the ignorant people. 

People are arriving at the conclusion that the po- 
litical difficulties with which Garibaldi had to con- 
tend were not so exclusively the creation of his own 
obstinacy, or even of Mazzinian fanaticism, as it was 
endeavored to represent them. What I believe really 
was the wish of the most intelligent politicians here 


was something to the following effect: That Gari- 
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bal: li should have been named Lieutenant- icin 
of the Two Sicilies; that with him there should have 
been associated a good working Minis stry; and that 
| thus, with the immense moral intluence of the chief, 
and the practical talents of the various heads of de- 
cistiindia, the business of this country might have 
been carried on. What, on the contrary, has hap- 
pened? The shock given to the influence of the 
national party by the circumstances acx company ing 


| Garibaldi’s departure, and the ill-will that has arisen 


between the Sardinians and Garibaldians, have en- 
couraged the reactionary intriguers to redouble their 
efforts, and have gre atly paralyzed the at ithority of 
the Sardinian Government. 

The Neapolitans have not yet begun to adapt 
themselves to the new state of affairs, nor are they 
disposed to wait with patience until the new ad 
ministration, under the guidance of Farini, shall have 
adopted the fitting measures called for by the neces- 
sities of the country. You hear nothing but eriti- 
cism and carping from morning to night. W hy? 
Just because popular e uriosity has not been gratifis 
vy the appearance of any decrees, it matters ttle 
whether good or bad, on the reorganization of the 
country. King Victor Emanuel is reproached with 


| not being sufficiently condescending and affable to 


the people, on the sole ground that he does not seem 
inclined to make a constant show of himself. So 
much had been said respecting his popularity that 
the Neapolitans feel disappointed because he does 
not turn that popularity to more account. They 


are more taken with appearances than with reali- 
ties, and when nothing is done to gratify even their 
love of appearances, they immediately begin croak- 
ing and grumbling, and sigh for the imaginary flesh 


pots of their late Bourbon master. 

But ifa forecast of the designs of the Sardinian au 
thorities, as regards government, has not yet reached 
Naples, it has reached Paris. It is complex, but it 
is eminently liberal. It proposes centralization in 
all that regards the military and fiscal service: it 
leaves the communes or townships with the largest 
authority for regulating their own affairs under the 
direction of a syndic; while the cities have power to 
name their own gonfalonier: it proposes a division 
of the country into provinces, each having its pre- 
fect with his council; and a larger division into 
provinces or regions (as Sicily, and Emilia, and Ca- 
labria), with each their Governor, named by the 
central and royal authorities. We have yet to learn 
how these propositions may be received ; or if the 
turbulent Neapolitans will subside from their stormy 
uproar without continuance of military rule. 

In evidence of the liberality of the Government, 
we may mention the fact that an eminent Protestant 
teacher, of rare talent and attainment, has been 
named for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Bologna. We allude to the well- 
known Bonaventura Mazzarella. 

Of men eager to demolish the old faith Italy has 
more than her due share; but of earnest workmen in 
building up a fabric to substitute for the one they 
overthrow she can boast but few. Of these Mazzar- 
ella is unquestionably the leader. His history is soon 
told. He was a judge in a provincial town in the 
Neapolitan States, and in 1848 was compelled to fly 
on account of his liberal tendencies. Tried by de- 
fault, sentence of death was pronounced upon him. 
He first sought refuge in Corfu, where he gained a 
precarious living by teaching the classics and math- 
ematics, and two or three vears later found his way 
to Turin. Imbittered by poverty and disappoint- 
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ment, and, like most of his countrymen of any in- 
tellect, an avowed free-thinker, he hated all profes- 
sions or forms of religion. Passing one day, in 1852, 
near the newly-opened Valdese, or Italian Protestant 
Church, in that capital, he entered it with the view 
of detecting the preacher's weak points, and expos- 
ing them in an essay against the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity upon which he was engaged. Again and 
again he returned, attracted in spite of himself. 
During this mental struggle he was attacked with 
brain fever, and on his recovery sought out the pas- 
tor whose sermons had so impressed him. <A few 
months later saw him at Genoa, that pastor's zeal- 
ous friend and coadjutor—instructing the catechu- 
mens, Visiting the sick, and attracting hundreds by 
his wonderful eloquence in the pulpit, which, though 
a layman, he was permitted to ascend. He had no- 
thing to live upon but his scanty earnings as a clerk 
in some small concern; but his Sundays, his even- 
ings, and his nights were given to the work to 
which he had set his hand with a zeal, a self-denial, 
a perseverance beyond all praise, as they are beyond 
all description. In 1854, when the cholera ravaged 
Crenoa, he was, in the words of one of those to whom 
he ministered, ** like a guardian angel” in the miser- 
able dwellings of the sick and dying, alternately 
praying with them, or rubbing their cram p-stricken 
limbs, and supporting them in his arms in their last 
agonies. Often did he take off his coat and lay it 
over some poor sufferer, or strip himself of his shirt 
to provide him a change of linen. By such means 
as these did Bonaventura Mazzarella gain such as- 
cendency over the converts in Genoa that, when 


through a succession of misunderstandings never to 


be enough deplored, he ceased his connection with 
tlre Valdese church, his meetings for prayer and the 


exposition of the Scriptures were far more frequented | 


than the services in the church where he had for- 
merly so successfully labored. The tenets of the sect 
he has established in Piedmont, and widely extend- 
ed last spring by his presence in Tuscany, have 
more affinity to those of the Plymeuth Brethren 
than any other body of English dissenters. Count 
Guicciardini is well known as the founder of the 
movement in Florence, and the secession of Mazzar- 
ella from the Valdese church was a great triumph 
to the party who reject all ecclesiastical ordinances 
and discipline as savoring too strongly of Rome. 
The perfect emancipation from clerical rule is of 
course fascjnating to men who have long worn its 
heavy chains; and hence, when they think about it 
at all, which is not often, generally speaking, the 
Italians declare for a religion which has no priests. 
But it never will obtain among the masses. Mean- 
time, let us wish Mazzarella well at Bologna. 


Apropos of Protestantism, it may be worth while 
to call your readers’ attention to a new book from an 
old friend of the American public (Miss Bremer), who 
has latterly voyaged through Europe in search of | 
some sound religious dogma, by which to tie her | 
faith, and sublimate the last years of her life in | 


works of Christian charity. 


She is mystical and sentimental, and as earnest as | 
But she does not rise any | 


sentiment will permit. 
where in her tour, not even among the heights of the 
Alps, or in the hearing of the best preachers of Gene- 
va, to the blaze of her simple eloquence of old time. 
She seems soured, uncertain, halting; the exuberance 
of early faith and enthusiasm dead. We follow her 
with interest, remembering the pleasant tales she 
has told, the happy hours she has beguiled; but she 
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does not beguile us now. In Italy, of course she 
must see the Pope; she, who sought the basis of a 
serene and changeless faith, must talk with the 
spiritual father of half of Christendom. She details 
the interview at length. The Pope comes well out 
of it. The speech he makes to her at parting is 
better than the best of his bulls. Here it is: 

***T willtell you something. Pray! pray for light 
from the Lord, for grace to acknowledge the truth ; 
because this is the only means of attaining to it. 
Controversy will do ho good, 
pride and self-love. People in controversy make a 
parade of their knowledge, of their acuteness, and, 
after all, every one continues to hold his own views. 
Prayer alone gives light and strength for the acquire- 
ment of truth andof grace. Pray every day ; every 
night before you ge to rest; and I hope that grace 
and light may be give n to vou. For God wishes 
that we should humble ourselves, and He gives his 
grace to the humble. And now, God bless and keep 
you, for time and eternity!’ This pure priestly and 
fatherly admonition was so beautifully and fervently 
expressed that it went to my heart—and humbly 
and with my heart I pressed the hand paternally ex- 
tended toward me. That it was the hand of the 
Pope did not embarrass me in the slightest degree ; 


In controve rsv is 


for he was to me really at this moment the repre 
sentative of the Teacher who in life and doctrine 


preached humility, not before men but before God, 


and taught mankind to pray to Him. 
words were entirely true and evangelical. 


The Pope's 
I thanked 


| him from my entire heart, and departed more satis 


I had stood before him 
in my Protestant pride; he had listened with pa- 
tience, replied with kindness, and finally exhorted 
|} me, not with Papal arrogance, but as a true Gospel 
teacher. I parted from him with more humility of 
spirit than I had come.” 


| ficd with him than myself. 


WE began far castward to count the bodings of 
war; we have strayed in Italy and stopped there. 
Yet who reckons the chances of European war with- 

| out reckoning France? It is hard to say what are 
| her present relations to Naples (as represented at 
Gaeta), and Sardinia, and Austria. If she flings the 
| full weight of her authority in favor of a liberated 
Venice, there can be little doubt that Victor Eman- 
uel will have a new visit to make in the spring. 
| But a liberated Venice may involve a liberated Dal- 
matia, and Styria, and Hungary ; and will Napoleon 
| venture to reach his Eastern army overland? It 
would be a grand march for a liberating monarch 
| through Bosnia and Transylvania, if he had no fear 
| of meeting an army of Muscovites on the shores of 
| the Euxine. There are those who believe that Na- 
poleon will take the chance. It is a notable fact 
|} that Daniel Manin, before his death, expressed his 
hope inhim: and Kossuth does the same. A despot 
| who works brave and generous deeds may be for 
| given very much of his despotism. 
But at present all attention is drawn away from 
French relations with Italy and the East by the 
| new aspect given to the administration at home. 
At length there is to be a free talking legislative as 
sembly and (if we may believe the late declarations 
| of Persigny) a free talking press. 
In view of which, two questions arise: Will the 
ministers of Napoleon be equal to the public en- 
| forcement of his administrative plans ; and will the 

plans bear the passionate attacks of the liberal ora- 
{tors of France? French legislators will talk if 
| their tongues be untied—there need be no appre- 
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hension on this score; but there will be needed 
somewhat more than a De Morny to enforce the 
views of his Majesty with such subtle logic and 
rare rhetoric as may command the plaudits of the 
legislative crowd, 

The Emperor has opened a new field for ambi- 
tion: we hope the success of it may beguile him 
into a yet wider show of largess, 


| them. 


We do not know if readers upon your side of the | 


water have watched with any interest the present 
violent onslaught in both England and France 
the use of tobacco. 


upon 
Sir Benjamin Brodie (of Lon- 
don) has declared strongly against its use; and at a 
recent meeting at Edinburgh of the British Anti- 
Tobaceo Society, Professor Miller, moving the first 
resolution, as follows: ‘*That as the constituent 
principles which tobacco contains are highly poison- 
ous, the practices of smoking and snuffing tend in a 
variety of ways to injure the physical and mental 
constitution”—continued, ** No man who wasa hard 
smoker had a steady hand. But not only had it a 
debilitating and paralyzing effect ; but he could tell 
of patients who were completely paralyzed in their 
limbs by inveterate smoking. He might tell of a 
patient of his who brought on an attack of paraly- 
sis by smoking; who was cured, indeed, by simple 
means enough, accompanied with the complete dis- 


continuance of the practice ; but who afterward took | 


to it again, and got a new attack of paralysis; and 
who could now play with himself, as it were, be- 
cause when he wanted a day’s paralysis or an ap- 
proach to it, he had nothing to do but to indulge 
more or less freely with the weed. Only the other 


day, the French—among whom the practice was car- | 


ried even to a greater extent than with us—made an 
estimate of its effects in their schools, and academies, 
and colleges. They took the young men attending 
these institutions, classified them into those who 


smoked habitually and those who did not, and esti- | 


mated their physical and intellectual standing, per- 
haps their moral standing, too, but he could not say. 
The result was, that they found that those who did 
not smoke were the stronger lads and better scholars, 
were altogether more reputable people, and more 
useful members of society than those who habitually 
used the drug. What was the consequence? Louis 
Napoleon—one of the good things which he had 
done—instantly issued an edict that no smoking 
should be permitted in any school, college, or acad- 
emy. In one day he put out about 30.000 pipes in 
Paris alone. Let our young smokers put that in 
their pipe and smoke it.” The resolution was 
agreed to. 


and so contributing to the weal of the nation? If 
so, it would illustrate one of the beautiful uses of 
despotic privilege. 


Axp while scented with tobacco let us have this | 
There is an African Aid Society | 


mention of cotton. 
in England, of the Borrioboola-gah stamp; and lat- 
terly they have addressed a letter to Badahung, 
King of Dahomey, who is very active in supplying 
slaves for the Bonitas and Wanderers. We quote 


their mothers and fathers. 


the letter, or at least a large portion of it, select- | 


ing certain parts which show a very pretty mingling 


of the moral and mundane appeal—the pious and the | 


pennywise view : 
‘*Majesty Badahung—The great English nation 
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is very sad. It does not like your ways. They 
are not good. They are very bad. You might be 
a great king; but what you do will not make vou a 
great king. You do very much harm for a v ry lit 
tle money. To bea great king you should do much 
good, and make it give you a great deal of monev. 
You make war that you may take slaves and sell 
And a great many of your own people are 
killed. This is very bad. We are told you sold ten 
thousand last year; and what did you get? Fifty 
thousand dollars. How many bad things have been 
thus done for so little money! You are the king of a 
great many people. You may make much money, 
and your people too. Do not take them to war, 
where a great many die. But say to them, ‘Get 
cotton, bring me cotton.’ Say to them, ‘We are 
brave—they all know it—they are all afraid of us— 
we have made great war—we have taken a great 
many slaves. Now we will get rich—we must make 
dollars—for that we must grow cotton: if we do not, 
Abbeakuta will have a great many more dollars than 
we can get—they grow cotton there and get dollars 
for it. It is not hard to grow cotton—it is easy to 
get—yon can make it grow every where. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of you call me your king. I 
am your king. I must have one dollar’s worth of 
cotton every year from every one of my people. 
My chiefs, you will look to it; the chief who has 
one thousand people will make them bring to Why- 
dah one thousand dollars’ worth of cotton. All the 
rest you grow you can bring and sell for yourselves. 
And so you may all get rich—you may all get many 
dollars.” Do you not know what the traders buy 
slaves of you for? To growcottonand sugar. You 
can grow it much better than in those countries where 
they take the slaves to. It is much better in Da- 
homey land. We will buy all the cotton of you at 
Whydah. You shall not be cheated. It is not a 
wise king to have many of his people killed every 
year when they would make so much money for 
him. And only wise kings are great kings. If you 
were a wise king you would say, ‘ All this part of 
the coast is mine—not one more slave shall be sold 
here. I will not sell those I have got. I will send 
to where I took them from, and will say, “I have 
got so many of your people; they are my slaves; 
but I will send them back to you, if you will send 
me 100 pounds of clean cotton for every one; then 
they shall go back to their wives and husbands, to 
I and my people are 
brave; you know we do not fear; but we will not 
make war now; we want to get rich, so we will 
grow cotton for the great English people.”’ For 


| every hundred pounds of good clean cotton we will 
Is it possible to entertain the idea that Louis Na- | 

poleon has increased the tax on tobacco, latterly, | 

very largely, in the hope of discouraging its use, 


give you, at Whydah, #8. 
agreat king. You will be more rich than any other 
king in Africa. You would get now near $200,000 
a year; we would show you how this may soon be 
$400,000; and in a short time $1,000,000 a year. 


In this way you will be 


| All your people will be rich—you will be a very rich 


and a very great people, and all around they will 
say, ‘There is no king so wise as Badahung!’” 

Such disinterested appeal of European philanthro- 
pists must be specially interesting in your time of 
Secession. It shows us what pretty virtues are lurk- 
ing even in the closets of the speculators, which need 
only an airing to become philanthropic schemes for 
struggling and toiling Italy; counting what hopes 
dawn upon the view of those nations that cluster 
along the Danube, how can we give up our pen, or 
quench thought, as we ponder the sad tidings that 
come to us from America? 
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Looking across sea, one loses the bonds of par- 
ty, one forgets the bitterness of this or that issue, 
one remembers only that the Federal Union is the 
creat type of Liberty and Law working together. 
There may be an ulcer here or an ulcer there, but, 
after all, we look upon it—that Federal Union—as 
the Eidolon of Hope and of Progress, 

Shall it be broken ? 


Editor's Drawer. 


MIDST the war of elements, the wreck of mat- 
ter, and the crush of States, the Drawer pre- 
serves its unfailing humor. and greets its friends 
with asmile. Its contributions come from the most 
‘disturbed districts” as well as the quieter settle- 
ments, showing that all the people are not fright- 
ened out of their wits, but will enjoy a good thing, 
come what may. The great question of the day is 
the source of not a little of the pleasantry that comes 
to the Drawer. A friend in Alabama writes: 

‘*A noted editor of one of our political sheets was 
traveling lately up in Bibb. Stopping at a branch 
where some old women were washing, one of them 
asked him about the conduct of the disunionists in 
South Alabama. He told her that John Morgan, 
George Gayle, and Bill Yancey were trying their 
best to break up the Confederacy. ‘Well!’ said the 
old lady, ‘ you tell ’em to come up here, and the old 
women of Bibb will take their battling-sticks and 
whip out forty thousand no-horned steers sich as 


they are!’” 


Aw old friend was appointed judge in one of the 
wards of the city of Lexington at the recent August 
election in Kentucky. Among the incidents of the 
day, he tells of a raw Paddy who came up to the 
polls and handed in a straight Democratic ticket. 
An act of the late Legislature made it the duty of 
the judge to ask each voter whether or not he was 
in favor of an increase of the school-tax a certain per 
cent. When the vote had been cried the question 
was put: “ Are you for or against the school-tax ?” 
The gintleman from Cork” was evidently bothered. 
Rallying from his momentary perplexity he naively 


eanvass. Among his hearers was an eminent bank- 
er of that city, who, though opposed to the political 
principles of the speaker, appeared to take a great 
interest in every thing that was said by him, and 
insisted on remaining and hearing it all, notwith- 
standing the requests of his friends, who wished him 
to leave, as every body had voted the whole harangue 
a very flowery and finely-put ‘* bore.” But the old 
gentleman still staid and listened. At last one of 
his friends, just before going and leaving him, ven- 
tured to ask why he took so much interest in the 
speech, when every one else had voted it as being 
very stupid. 

“Curiosity,” replied the old gentleman; “I con- 
sider it the most singular thing in the world: here 
has thf man been speaking for two hours and a half 
without the least physical or mental exertion!” 


‘I~ the fall of 1857, while we in Minnesota were 
canvassing this county (Rice) for our first State elee- 
tion, prior to our admission into the Union, a Re- 
publican candidate met his opponent in one of the 
backwoods precincts to discuss the issues. The Re- 
publican spoke first. The Democrat followed, and 
at the close suggested his willingness to be ques- 
tioned. The Republican arose, and asked him and 
the crowd if he and they were not all anxious for 
admittance into the Union? The response Was, of 
course, in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ he continued, 
‘why do you attempt to defeat that object by the 
election of a Democratic Legislature and State of- 
ficers? Our admission under Democratic rule would 
be contrary to the Constitution of the United States, 


| and I can point it out to you.’ The Democratic can- 


inquired, “ An’ faith, measther judge, is he a Dim- | 


mycrat ?” 


“T rake the liberty of sending you,” says a Cal- 
ifornia correspondent, ‘ta very lucid explanation of 
the term ‘ popular sovereignty,’ made by a rural pol- 
itician in this vicinity recently. As the term is a 
subject of much discussion in political circles, a pre- 
cise definition may be of advantage. 

Porrticran. ‘ Popular soventerenty is 
this way: Now if popular soventerenty is law, why 
then ’tis law. That is, if the Territory decides it is 
law, why then ‘tis law. But if the people of the 
Territory ain’t satisfied with that decision, why then 
they repeal it to the Gineral Court of the United 
States; and if that Court decides that popular sov- 
enterenty is law, why then 'tis law. But if the 
people of the United States ain’t satisfied with that 
decision, then they must repeal it to Congress; and 
if Congress decides that popular soventerenty is law, 
why then it must be law!’ 

“This definition, I hope, will be satisfactory to 
all parties East.” 


A PROMINENT politician of the State of Missouri 
was speaking in the city of St. Louis during the late 


didate fumed and raved, and said that he had a copy 
of the Constitution, and had read it all through, and 
no such provision was there. Whereupon the Re- 
publican preduccd a copy of the Constitution, and 
pointed to the clause in the provisions for admitting 
new States, which read: ‘The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a Rerun 
LIcAN form of Government.’ Democracy looked 
and looked. There was no answer to this plain pro- 
vision. Finally, with a despairing look and tone, 
he turned to an elbow friend, exclaiming, 

‘** By George, Sam! it does read so!’ 

“He did not recover sufficiently for his friends to 
explain to him that it ‘didn’t mean that,’ till after 
the meeting had dissolved and the victor retired.” 

From Cape Cod we rarely hear; but a friend who 
was there last summer writes: 

** A boy on Cape Cod had done something which 
his mother thought deserved punishment. She fur- 
nished herself with a stick, and went in pursuit of 
the offender. The boy, seeing his mother coming, 
and knowing what he had to expect, took to his 
heels, his mother in full chase. The boy was as 
thin as a rat, and might be said to be running, in 
seaman's language, under bare poles, right before 
the wind; while his mother was Dutch built, broad 
sterned, and under a cloud of canvas, and according- 
ly was overhauling the chase very fast, when a 
young friend of the boy stood looking on, and seeing 
how the chase was likely to terminate, called out to 
his voung friend, in true nautical style, * Try her on 
a wind, Bill—try her on a wind!’ which good advice 
struck the boy at once, when he luffed up sharp, and 
the old woman went dead to leeward like a log!” 
BREAKFASTING at an up-town hotel some time 
since (shortly after the Opera Sicilian Vespers was 
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first played here), a gentleman (who, from being a 
few years ago a counter-jumper in a retail dry-goods 
shop in Boston, has got to be worth half a million, 
and who owns two stockholders’ seats in the Acad- 
emy of Music, at which he and his wife, who is an- 
other of the same sort, are regular attendants, but 
whose progress in literature has not kept pace with 
the dollars) came into the breakfast-room, and taking 
a seat next to the writer, began talking about the 
Opera. After some very pertinent remarks, he went 
ou to say that one had to hear an Opera several 
times before one could properly appreciate it; and, 
in fact, said he, there are but three Operas that are 
realiy worth hearing, and those are che Tririetia, 
the 7'viviterri, and thé Sillian Vesters. 

Tur big story to come is as old as the hills; but 
we will let our correspondent in with it, Don’t send 
us any old 

“ Our friend Tom never stretches—oh no! His 
last is an account of his visit to a neighboring farm. 
‘Jones,’ savs he, ‘has got the richest farm in the 
country. 1 went over last summer with two friends, 
and he took us on a four-acre lot he had just prepared 
for planting. We all went to the very centre of the 
lot, and Jones there made a single hill and showed 
** Now, boys,” says he, * when | 


us a cucumber-seed. 
I put this seed in the ground you must run for the | 
fence, and get out of the lot as fast as you can.” | 
No sooner had Jones dropped the seed than he and 
the others started off as if a big bull-dog was after 
them. I was so astonished at the stampede that I 
forgot the warning until I saw the vine pushing up | 
from the ground and making toward me. I then 
ran as if for dear life; but before I got to the fence | 
the vine caught me, and commenced winding around 
me like the coils of asnake. I was terribly alarmed ; 
but thought of my jack-knife in my pocket, with 
which I could cut myself loose; but, to my horror, 
I couldn’t get my hand in—for there was a big cu- | 


cumber, and a growing like blazes!’ 

OLp “ Dexter,” in Delaware County, New York, | 
kept a country tavern. He never would confess to 
being “out” of any brand of liquor, though the fact | 
was that he never had any thing to drink but raw 
whisky, which he bought at a neighboring grocery 
every morning, and brought home in a Shaker pail. 

One day a stranger called for a bottle of small 
beer. The old man said he had got it, and forth- | 
with commenced a search under and behind his bar. 
After waiting patiently for some minutes, his cus- 
tomer expressed a doubt as to whether the house af- | 
forded the article in question. ‘* Yes,” said the land- | 
lord, ** I have got small beer—always have it; but 
to-day it is so mighty small that I can’t find it.” 

The customer then inquired fora mild cigar. This 
rather stumped the old man, for he never kept any 
thing in that line but “short sixes” and the old- | 
fashioned “ long nines.” Handing out a box of each, 
he said, ‘‘I don’t exactly know what you mean by 
mild cigars ; but here is some about half a mild long 
and some more about a mild and a half—you can 
take your ¢ hoice.” 


| 


A snorr time since there was a certain tutor at 
Yale, who, being rather unpopular with some of the 
students, was very much annoyed by some graceless 
sophs, who persisted in breaking out his windows 
every night with pieces of hard coal which lay about 
the vard. On being asked why he remained where 
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he was subjected to such indignities, he replied that 


he was induced to remain by a salary of 2600 per 
annum and coal thrown in. 


From Cincinnati we have the following, which 
may serve as a type of character: 

oe Every be dv about here knows that Jake Myers 
is a good fellow and considerable of awag. He and 
thirty-five other German cabinet-makers put their 
funds together and formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation known as the Cabinet-Makers’ Union. 
was made agent of the concern, and, by his good 
management and the hard work of the others, they 
have prospered, and now do a heavy business, and 
ship a large amount of their wares to the South. 


Jake 


| About a year ago one of their customers living in 


Kentucky, and in debt to the concern about $1500, 
showed signs of weakness, and they thought it nec- 
essary for Jake to go and look after their interests, 
Ile found the man had just sold out, and he had to 
take a house and lot instead of the money. Jake is 
a stanch friend of the South, and the balance of the 
concern are Abolitionists, and had bored Jake a great 
deal about his notions on the slavery question ; so 
Jake found he had a chance of getting even er a lit- 
tle ahead of his partners. On his return he told 
them he had to take two negroes (a boy and girl), 
or get nothing; but knowing his thirty-five partners 
to be strong Abolitionists, he thought they might 
wish to set the darkeys free, and he had declined 
taking the money he had been offered for them until 
after he had a consultation with his partners, They 
all bit; and, after some deliberation, concluded to 
sell the negroes, as it would be too great a loss ($42 
each) for them to stand. They directed Jake to sell 
them as soon as possible, for fear they might run 
away. <A few days after they found out that Jake 
had sold them instead of the niggers, and thereon 
they all adjourned over to the nearest grocery, and 
had a good time of it the balance of the day; de 
claring, by the strength of the lager, that they all 
knew that Jake was only joking.” 

Forma does not often appear in the Drawer, but 
comes greeting with a story from the courts : 

‘* Some time sinee, in the Circuit Court for Orange 
County, I defended a case of assault and battery, 
committed by an enraged ‘Benedict’ upon a gay 
‘ Lothario,’ for accosting his wife in an insulting 
manner upon the public highway. 

‘* The ‘assault and battery,’ a/ias a dreadful beat- 
ing, was duly proven. We, for the defense, admit- 


ted the fact; but exercised our powers of oratory 


‘considerably, if not more,’ in justification, by way 
of ‘mitigation of damages’ before the jury. Old 
Captain J——n, a celebrated Indian fighter in the 


| Florida wars, whose name figures extensively in the 


records of the War Department at Washington, and 


|also of the courts and newspapers of this section, 


was chosen foreman of our carefully-selected jury. 
Our energetic appeals to the married men of our 
jury were not without effect, and, perceiving this, 
the defense urged the jury to fix the fine (as fine 
they must, by the law) at the minimum of one cen, 
as a rebuke to impudent Lotharios in general, and 
this one in particular. This suggestion, however, 
did not suit; and, to our surprise, all of the jury 
were in favor of a verdict of ‘not guilty,’ and first 
and foremost for this verdict was the foreman, our 
friend Captain J n. When finaliy made to un 
derstand our position, and that we plead ‘guilty’ to 
the charge, all acceded to our proposition but Cap 
tain J L. 


[ \ 
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‘No,’ 


one cent; 


said he, ‘I sha’n't go for fining h him only 
for if we are obliged to fine him any how, 
that is the regular price for 
walloping a rascal in these parts; that’s what I al- 
ways had to pay; and a man who can’t afford to 
pay fice dol/ars for giving a fellow such a thrashing 
as that, ain’t got no business walloping any body !’ 
‘*This settled the question, 
duly and satisfactorily fined yive dollars, 


it must be five dollars: 
d 


” 


A Vinersta contributor writes: ‘‘It is customa- 
ry on board our national vessels to ‘splice the main- 
brace’—or, in other words, issue an extra ‘tot’ of 
“rog to the men, on such days as Christmas, 22d of 
February, 4th of July, and other festive occasions ; 


but this very important duty was in danger of being | 


forgotten on board the P reble on the last 22d, until | 


the officers seated on the half-deck were reminded of from above the bows of his spectacles over the 


it, in a gentle hint from old Campbell, the captain | 
of the after-guard, who came toddling aft, and re- 
marked, in a voice just loud enough for them to | 
hear, that ‘it was a dry birthday for poor old George | 
Washington!’ He got his ‘ tot.’” 

MAN IN THE ROCKING-CHAIR. 

the the rocking - chair, 


THE 
“YES.” 


said man in 


* when talk turns on large noses, I have nothing to | 


say.” 
**T was just thinking,” 


returned Pugnatus, that 


40 r face would never be 
left to lie out doors o’ 
nights for want of a han- 
dle to fetch it in with.” 
yours? my poor 
little Pug!” quoth th 
man in the rocking-chair, 
with an unmalicious simile 
of sympathizing pity — 
Yours?” 
Tnvoluntarily all 


we 


looked up, and instituted } 
immediate mental compar- | 


between the most 
striking and peculiar facial 

of the twain; as may you, most fair or 

gallant reader! for here- 

with I present you a true 

and faithful likeness of our 

friend Pugnatus. TI pass in- 

dulgently over the explosive 

result of our spontaneous ope- 

rem mentis. Comparisons, if 

are odious, are not al- 

ways avoidable; and no one 

short of whimsical good mo- 

ther Nature, who, in one way 

or another, kindly makes up 

to her children for the burden 

of natal defects which she 

bids them shoulder through 

life, can be held accountable 

for the burst of merriment and button-holes that fol- 

lowed our ¢ glane es. 

“ Mine? my cried Pugnatus, 
cachination had measurably subsided ; 
indeed! Ah! cast no looks of pity upon me! I 
scornfully reject them all! Why, man, I would 
have you know that, for all the practical purposes 
of life 


isons 


proje ctions 


they 


nose ?” 


, my nose is as good, efficient, av, as every way 
serviceable as the very largest nose of the biggest 
gentleman living! Yes, Sir; and for smelling out—” 


and our client was 


| matched ¢ 


| carry such a nose about with me. 


| thing. 


at telling stories? true stories, 


that worthy. 


when the | ive clam-bake 
“my nose | 


‘*T—now—I'm sorry to interrupt vou just here,” 
interposed the man in the rocking-chair, ** but real- 
ly I do beg leave to inquire how many noses said 
‘biggest gentleman living’ is supposed to have ?” 

Pugnatus did not deign to notice the laugh with 
which this question was greeted, but wisely keeping 
his temper, replied, ‘* As to your sorrow, Sir, I con- 
sider it a fable, but I can give you accurate informa- 
tion concerning ‘ said’ as 
you, of all men in the world, can not be supposed to 
know any thing of it, or them!” Here Pugnatus 
was evidently waxing sarcastic. ‘ ‘Said’ gentle- 
man’s nose, then, was, numerically speaking, a unit; 
but with reference to quantity, 
should have been, a dozen.” 

Come, friends, 
in your remarks!” 


gentleman’s nose, or noses ; 


it was—or rather, 


come, you are growing personal 


cried Gubernator, woking out 
top of his newspaper, toward the nasal opponents. 
nis Drop the noses—drop the by all means! 
There is too much inequality between you, on the 
point in que stion, for you two to be fair and ¢ qui ally 
mmbatants.” 

“Oh, never you fear that I shall come 
en,” spoke up Pugnatus, smartly; “ 
here, Sir Aquila! I’ve seen men with big , 
Sir, with prodigious big noses—that couldn't smell 
an atom. Now, Sir, what mortal good could such 
a nose as that doa body? <A nose that couldn't 
smell a hyacinth, nor a rose, nor a barrel of sweet 
cider, nor a beef-steak cooking! Whew! If J’d 
such a nose as that ’'d down on my knees and beg 
for pity! Why, Sir, if I’m in the loftiest loft in the 


noses, 


out beat- 
why, look vou 


nose 


| house I can scent any sort of goodies that are being 


gotten up in the kitchen. But to havea nose that 
couldn’t smell an earthly scent, why I wouldn't 
give such a nose any toleration! No! I wouldn't 
I'd cut it off!” 

no, do such a foolish 
You'd nurse, and cherish, and protect your 
poor nose all the more tenderly for its very failings. 
You'd be constantly careful and jealous lest people 
should discover the miserable defection of your pet.” 

“Let me interpose,” spoke Gubernator, laying 
down his paper. ‘* Who among you—I'm speaking 
now to the company in general—who among you is 
mind you; re- 
lations of things that you know to have happened ?” 

** The Gubernator,” replied the man in the rock- 
ing-chair. ‘‘I can testify to the abundance of such 
ability in our honest Governor.” 

** While 7 can affirm conscientiously that the man 
in the rocking-chair possesses even a much greater 
abundance of such ability,” returned Gubernator; 
‘“‘and, assuming my prerogative of control, I call 
upon that gentleman for a story.” 

‘“*T will strive to be obedient,” meekly answered 
‘Shall the subject be noses?” 

exclude them altogether,” 
tor, firmly. 

‘Then I will tell vou a story about faces, and— 
that no offense be given—my face : 

‘“*There was once, when I was what is termed a 
young man—that is, an unmarried man—an extens- 
at old Warwick, to which I carried, 
in Squire Todd’s not over-nice and not-exactly-new 
carriage, the gay, sprightly, chatty Miss Charity 
Chase. The day was fine, the occasion momentous, 
and the company immense, Never did old Warwick 

Seach witness, before nor since, such a vast assem- 
blage of carriages and people. When the festivities 
of the day were past, and people began to leave, it 


** Nonsense! you wouldn't 


said Guberna- 


=a 
Oy 
“ 
it 
\ 
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was really a sight to see the astonishingly-long pro- 
cession, as it wound slowly along the level road 
over Warwick plains. Our carriage was near the 
centre of the train, and as far ahead as we could see 
extended the jovial retinue. Anxious, like Lot's 
wife, to see what marvels were behind me, I stretch- 


ed my head and neck out as far as possible to look | 


back, when suddenly Miss Charity punched me in 
the ribs, saying, ‘ Take your head in, quick! They'll 
think we've set up a butcher’s shop here, and got a 
ealf’s head stuck out for a sign!’ 

“ Speaking of Warwick,” the man in the rocking- 


chair went on to say, “carries me back to my quict | 
native valley; to the tales, incidents, and person- 


ages of long ago. How many quaint scenes and 
characters come crowding up to shadow themselves 
in memory’s faithful mirror! There was uncle Sol- 
omon Wise, the kindest-hearted, the most simple, 
the most honest man in the world—I must tell you 
some stories of him.” 

** Do so,” said the Gubernator, and so said the rest 
of the company—some in words, some in looks of 
eager anticipation. When the man in the rocking- 
chair, as now, fell into a talking mood, it was both 
easy and natural for him to speak, and others to listen. 

**Uncle Solomon,” he said, ‘‘ had a queer notion 
that it wasn’t his duty to vote; that politics were 
all a sham; that the leading political parties of the 
day were rotten to the core; and that, like all the 
other works of the devil, it was his solemn duty to 
have no fellowship with them. As a consequence, 
approaching political crises brought to Uncle Solo- 
mon no excitement, and election days never found 
him at the polls. But one day, when a tough polit- 
ical struggle was near at hand, a good Whig brother 
—capable of showing that black is white, chalk is 
cheese, etc.—so dealt with Uncle Solomon as to open 
his eyes to a sight of his solemn obligation as an ac- 
countable, responsible citizen of this great republic ; 
making him see that not only was it his duty, as a 
faithful protector of the nation’s welfare, to vote, 
and vote on the side of holiness, truth, and right- 
eousness (the Whig side, of course), but that he had 
been lamentably delinquent and most sadly mistaken 


in all his past life with regard to such matters. Un- | 


cle Solomon gave his promise (as good as a recorded 
oath) to vote, and vote right, at the coming election. 
Town-meeting day came. Uncle Solomon ‘ harnessed 
up,’ drove six miles to the polls, where the first one 
he met was the good brother, who accommodated 
him with a ticket of the right sort. Uncle S. depos- 


ited it in his hat; looked about a spell; and then, | 


not being particularly fond of large gatherings, got 
into his wagon and went home! Soon after he met 
his Whig friend, who accosted him with, ‘ Well, well, 
Uncle Solomon, so you didn’t vote, after all the 
promises you made me. I thought you were a man 
of your word.’ 


‘«* Why, yes, I did vote,’ replied Uncle Solomon, | 
y, yes, » Tey 


with some show of indignation that his word should 
be fora moment doubted. 

“* But they told me you didn’t. I lost sight of 
you soon after you came to town-meeting, and the 
next I heard of you you had gone off home without 
depositing your vote.’ 

‘*<T say I did vote,’ stoutly persisted Uncle Solo- 
mon; ‘and if you don’t believe it, I'll prove it to 
you’ (taking off his hat, and producing the ticket). 
There!—now do you believe it? I told you I'd vote, 


and I did vote, for there’s the ticket in my hat now! 


Bripcert, just arrived from sweet Erin, and snug- 
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| ly ensconced with a genteel family as maid-of-all- 
work, sat down to her first meal. Having dimin- 
ished the substantials, she came to apple pie. It 
was something entirely new to her. She viewed it 
from all quarters, and examined it very minutely. 
She then removed the upper crust, and commenced 
eating the apple, carefully scraping it from the un- 
der crust. Her mistress observed her, and said, 

‘* Bridget, why do you eat the pie in that man- 
ner?” 

A little startled, Bridget looked up, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Does ye think I'd be ateing the boxing ?” 

Yes, this is very clever; a sorry joke to play 
on a minister, but very clever: 

‘Old Parson Blim, noted for his pious simplic- 
| ity, managed to live in a parish in New Hampshire 
|} on a salary, payable in produce, that would barely 

keep body and soul together. He had a nag that 

was as ill fed as its owner, on which he was accus- 

tomed to ride over his extended parish. Stopping 
at Deacon Wilson's one day, he alighted, and care- 
lessly throwing the reins over a tie-post, through the 
| top of which there was a hole, he called in on his 
| Deacon. The’ nag, in rubbing against the post, 
slipped the bridle off its head, and commenced to 
quietly feed on the wayside. A son of the Deacon 
drew the bridle through the post-hole alove the 
bridle-rein, and then, catching the nag, led her up, 
and put on the bridle all correct, and took position 
behind the wall, where he could see and hear, and 
waited for the parson, who was not long in appear- 
ing, and who immediately commenced the hopeless 
task of ‘ unloosing the beast.’ After a vain attempt, 
he was heard to say, solus: 

“We read of the camel going through the eye 
of a nec dle, and believe it, for ‘tis in the Bible; but 
how upen earth my old mare ever got through that 
post-hole is more than I can understand. She's gone 
and done it, but how beats all nature. It must be a 
miracle !’” 


Tus is a capital and characteristic story, which 
| comes to the Drawer from Atalanta, Georgia: 


“On one of our Georgia railroads there is a con- 
| ductor named Snell, a very clever, sociable, gentle- 
manly man, a great favorite with the company he 
is connected with and the traveling public in gener- 
al—fond of a joke, quick at repartee, and fuithful in 
| the discharge of his duties. During the past year, 
| as his train, well filled with passengers, was cross- 
ing a bridge over a wide stream, some seven or eight 
| feet deep, the bridge broke down, precipitating the 
| two passenger-cars into the stream. As the passen- 
gers emerged from the wreck they were borne away 
by the force of the current. Our friend Snell had 
succeeded in catching hold of some bushes that grew 
on the bank of the stream, to which he held for dear 
life. A passenger less fortunate came rushing by. 
| Snell extended one hand, saying, 
| “* Your ticket, Sir; give me your ticket!’ 
| ‘You may imagine the effect of such a dry joke 
in the midst of the water.” 


IN one of the northern towns of New York resides 

an old Dutchman by the name of S——, whose son 
| was not making the wisest disposition of the proper- 
ty which he had received from the old man, At 
| least so thought the anxious parent. How to puta 
| stop to Bill’s extravagance was the question. After 
| every thing else had failed, he resolved upon a des- 


perate measure, Application was made to the prop- 
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er authorities, and a court was appointed to decide 
upon the question of Bill’s sanity. After the organ- 
ization of the court the old man was the first witness 
called to the stand. The following were the ques- 
tions of the counsel, with the answers of the anx- 
ious parent : 

CounseL. ‘‘ How long, Mr. S——, since you first 
thought your son was becoming insane ?” 

Mr. S——. ‘* A little over a year.” 

CounseL. ‘ Please state to the jury what it was 
that first awakened your suspicion.” 

Mr. S——. ‘* He jined the meetin’ !” 

CounseL. ‘ Well, Mr. S——, what else did you 
see in his conduct that led you to doubt his sanity ?” 

Mr. S—. “ He GAVE THE MINISTER A LOAD OF 
Hay!” 

It is needless to say that, nothing else of import- 
ance appearing against Bill, he was allowed to re- 
tain the management of his own affairs. 


‘‘Nor very long ago, two gentlemen from our 
town,” writes a rural reader, ‘* paid a visit of pleas- 
ure and business to New York city. Not particu- 
larly well acquainted with localities, they were upon 
one afternoon absent on an exploring expedition, and 
suddenly and unexpectedly ‘fetched up’ opposite 
your magnificent publishing house and printing es- 
tablishment in Franklin Square. Having of course 
a knowledge, acquired by reading, of vour extensive 
buildings and grounds, when the large gilt letters 
which indicate to the rural visitor the name and na- 
ture of the firm and business struck the eve of one 
of the friends, he incontinently cried out, ‘ Hold on, 
Joe! I want to take a look at the Harpers!’ 
dropped his head, and stood for several minutes in 


Joe 


musing mood, intently listening, during which time | 


his friend was surveying the building and its sur- 
roundings. Presently Joe said, 

‘** Well, come along; you won't hear any more 
music if you stand here all day !’ 

‘**Music? What music?’ said his friend, eying 
Joe curiously. 

“*Why, “the harpers” playing,’ replied Jos, 
very innocently. 

‘The strain on Andy’s vest buttons was intense 
for some minutes; and it has never been settled to 
this day whether the music was in Joe’s head, or 
whether he really expected to hear ‘the harpers’ 
playing.” 

A MALicrovs picce appeared lately in one of our 
German papers which, we think, is worth being put 
into English text : 

“ One of the small States of Germany having, on 
account of the unsettled appearance of the European 
horizon, determined to put its army upon a war foot- 
ing, resolved, as a means toward that end, to pur- 
chase the most improved weapons of war, and ac- 
cordingly procured an Armstrong gun upon trial. 
Having got the gun, a great difficulty arose—they 
had no place to put up the target. Their own space 
of territory was not large enough; and as none of 
the neighboring States were willing to allow it to 
be put up in theirs, the trial had to be foregone.” 


Ix this city reside Mr. Brown, who keeps rather 
an extensive grocery, and Mr. Green, a President of 
one of our banks. Mr. Green dealt occasionally 
with Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown is a man who has 
paid more attention to business and making money 
than to book knowledge. Mr. Green is an inquir- 
ing man, and seeks knowledge in every thing, and 


| To Jacob Tomes, Esq. 


“My pear Jacon,—Your esteemed favor of the 18th 
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sometimes under difficulties. A few years ago, in 
the winter season, when eggs were scarce, an article 
was introduced by some enterprising Yankee, under 
the name of Egg Powders, was sold by the principal 
grocers, and appeared to answer the purpose very 
well. Mr. Green dropped in one day to Mr. Brown, 
and thus: 

““Mr. Brown, have you got any of those Egg 
Powders ?” 

* Yes, Mr. Green; we have.” 

‘Let me have a dozen of them.” 

The powders were laid upon the counter. 

‘*Mr. Brown, do you know what these powders 
are made of ?” 

‘** Well, no, Mr. Green, I can't say I do; but I 
suppose they must be made out of the same kind of 
stuff the hens eat !” 

Mr. Green paid for his powders and left, not much 
satistied with the explanation. 


THE correspondence below is genuine, and the 
original of the last letter is now in the possession of 
our correspondent. The writer has since achieved 
the honorable position of mayor of the city from 
which he wrote. The three dollars spoken of as in- 
closed were ‘* Wild-cat :” 

“Ears, Pa., Dec. 18, 1857 
“ Mr. S. H. Johnson. 

“Dear Sm,—In looking over my books I find a small 
aggount against you. You owe me eight dollars and fifty 
cents, which Blease send me in money immediately by 
return mail. It is now more as a year since you owed it. 
If you don't sent it, I compelt to send the aggount with 
interest to a Broper Officer for colleetion. I will spare no 
times on it either. I have wrote to you onst but you nev- 
er did answered Yours Respectively 

Jacon Tomes.” 
REPLY. 


“ Lyons, January 23, 1858 


ult. is received. So long a time had elapsed since I last 
heard from you I feared you had forgotten me, but this 
epistle assures me that I am still held in affectionate re- 
membrance. You say that ‘in looking over your books 
you find a small aggount against me;’ and, when I read 
that, I thought what a smile of satisfaction illumined your 
countenance on making this discovery, and what a con- 
solation it must have been to you to know that, among the 
many delinquents whose names adorn the pages of your 
ledger, this one, at least, was sure to pay—Was ‘ good.’ 
I am further told, ‘I have wrote to you onst but you nev- 
er did answered.’ I plead guilty to the charge, and con- 
fess, with sorrow and remorse, my great dereliction in neg 
lecting to answer so interesting a letter; and promise, 
for the future, to give that faithful attention to your com- 
munications which their importance demands. You say 
I owe you eight dollars and a half ($8 50). I suppose I do, 
and it affords me—as, I doubt not, it does you—the great- 
est satisfaction to know that I am abundantly able to owe 
it: in fact, I might owe you thrice as much without det- 
riment to either of us, But, not satisfied with assuring 
me of thia indebtedness, you coolly request me to send you 
the amount in money. Preposterous! Jacob—absolutely 
preposterous!! Why, if three constables, with search- 
warrants in hand, were to make microscopic observations 
all over this town, they couldn't find that amount of mon 
ev in a fortnight: and then, too, the uncertainty attend 
ing the mails is an insurmountable barrier to that method 
of remittance. 

“You say a year has elapsed since I contracted this 
debt. I generally buy on a year's time, with six months’ 
privilege, should times prove hard; and in consideration 
of the fact that the bill preceding this one was paid so 
promptly, and ‘times’ are unusually hard, you ought to 
let this run another year. It you will grant me such ex- 
tension I will secure your claim by mortgage on valuable 
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real estate, provided you will pay the expenses of record- 
ing (#3 75), and drawing instrument ($5), which is the 
usual expense of such proceeding in Iowa. Another pas- 
sage in your letter demands serious attention—viz., ‘If 
you don’t sent it Iam compelt to send the aggount with 
interest to a Broper Officer for collection. I will spare no 
times on it either." Now that’s rash, Jacob! Are you so 
lost to all the finer feelings that actuate the human heart 
as to wish to annihilate a man who has been a good cus- 
tomer for years, but who, in consequence of the disorders 
existing in the world financial, is now unable to pay ?—to 
plunge him, I say, together with his numerous wife and 
family, into the abyss of poverty and despair?—and all 
for the emall consideration of eight dollars and fifty cents. 
‘Forbid it Heaven!’ But if you are determined to com- 
mit a ‘deed so foul,’ all I can say is, *Go in, Jacobus!’ 
And that as little difficulty as possible may be occasioned 
you, I will give you the names of the ‘ Broper Officers.’ 
W. B. Lamont and C. D. Scott are Justices of the Peace, 
and inclosed you will find the cards of some of our law- 
vers, which, as you will ‘spare no times,’ I have selected 
with particular reference to speed—being notoriously fast 
in making collections and speedi/y disbursing them. Att- 
er selecting one of their number, it will be necessary for 
you to send him ten dollars as a retainer, attorneys in this 
country invariably requiring fees in advance. It would 
be well enough to send him two or three dollars more to 
cover contingent expenses, as the Exemption Law of this 
State protects me in every thing I have, and it will possi- 
bly be required to pay expenses of suit. 

* Should a favorable opportunity offer to go into busi- 
ness in the spring, I will try and compromise with you, 
and think it more than probable I can pay fifty cents on 
the dollar. This will depend, of course, on what action 
you take in the mean time. Should you commence suit 
{ might get riled, and not pay ‘nary red.’ 

“T hope you will write again speedily, and in your next 
please inform me of the price of good white beans in your 
market. Yours truly, 8. HL. Jounson, 

P.S.—Excuee brevity. 

‘“P.p.S.—After unmitigating efforts I have borriyd 
three dollars, which I inclose you, and which p! 
knowl ‘ 

**$3 inclosed.” 


Ase ace 


8. 


Tur following incident in Western practice, illus- 
trative of the looseness with which affidavits are | 
frequently taken, is sent to the Drawer: 

‘“A livery-stable keeper was requested to call at 
the office of an attorney who was transacting some 
business for a friend of his. 

“* Here,’ says the lawyer, ‘sign this affidavit.’ 

‘*Livery-stable keeper signs it. 

“ ¢Take off your hat,’ says a notary standing by. 

“The livery man obeys. 

*** Hold up your hand.’ 
highest point. 

““*You swear,’ ete., ‘that the contents of this 
affidavit, by you subscribed, are true.’ 

Yes!—what is it ??” 


Up go both hands to the 


Ose of our readers in El] Paseo, Mexico, writes to 
the Drawer: 

‘Some five or six years ago, while traveling the 
overland route to California, our company stopped at 
Fort Davis a few days to recruit our animals. While 
there we witnessed a military manceuvre not laid 
down in the books nor surpassed by the Chicago 
Zouaves in originality. I will relate the circum- 
stance, though a thing like that (as G. P. R. James 
used to sav) must be seen to be appreciated. 

‘*The soldiers of the post were drawn up on the 
parade-ground to be put through their accustomed 
drill. This duty devolved upon an Irish sergeant, who 
was, no doubt, a very clever fellow, but unfortu- 
nately was cursed with a very imperfect memory. 
Indeed, such was the extent of this infirmity that , 
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he could not be named on the same day with such 
fellows as Leibnitz and Magliabechi. However, the 
drill commenced, and things progressed admirably 
for a time, when all at once the sergeant came to a 
dead halt. He flourished his sword and coughed 
slightly, scratched his head and looked confused ; 
it was no go: the necessary but reluctant words 
made a stop on the tip of his tongue, and there they 
resolutely stuck. He had reached that part of the 
exercise where the words ‘deploy column’ occur, 
which means a spreading of troops to form a more 
extended line. Things were fast growing desperate, 
when the valiant and excited son of Mars gave veut 
to his pent-up agony by shouting, * Scat‘er, boys, 
scatter! know what I mean! And taking him 
at his word, ‘scatter’ they did, amidst the irrepres 
ible laughter of the officers and spectators standing 
by. The indisputable purity of the Emeralder’s 
brogue added not a little to the comicality of the 
affair.” 


Brooks is an office-boy, and is quite a character. 
He is about sixteen years old, and tive feet ten inch- 
es in height, and proportionably narrow. A more 
brief and very graphic description of his physical 
build is expressed by him when speaking of himself, 
He says, ‘* Very little Brooks—principally legs.” 

Brooks needed a renewal of that useful article of 
raiment known to him as * trowsis,” wherewith to 
protect the before-mentioned legs from the inclem- 
ency of the weather and the vulgar gaze. 

Brooks applied to a gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, who published to the world the fact that 
he manufactured raiment of every description. By 
‘*narticular request” the tailor measured Brooks for 
the required article of clothing, insuring, at the same 
time, a “dead fit.” Our friend of the shears, being 


| of an inquiring turn of mind—though we suspicion 
| some irony in his remarks—thought to question his 


customer, as he inquired, addressing Brooks, ‘ Does 
my fine shentleman vish any pody to his pantaloons?” 
Brooks answered, ‘*Of course I want a body to 
them. Who ever heard of breeches without a body ?” 
‘Vel, den,” said the Jew, “if such ish the case, 
den you musht tie dem round your neck ; for, help 
me Moses, I never saw such long legs before!” 


A WestERN brother writes to the Drawer of his 
experience in a religious meeting : 

‘*Tn one of our settlements lived John Rogers, and 
a very clever man he was; his chief and only fault 
seemed to be in occasionally taking a little too much 
bad whisky. He generally attended the religious 
meetings at the school-house, and one day he took 
his seat near the door. The brethren, one after an- 
other, told their experiences and made (reir confes- 
sions. One Tom Brown told his experience (he was 
well known in the community as a cold-hearted, 
close-fisted, selfish man, who compelled his family 
to live principally on hog-meat and corn-dodgers, 
hardly ever treating them to the taste of wheat 
bread, though abundantly able). He went on to 
confess his sins and shortcomings to his brethren 
and sisters, and asked their prayers that he might 
be enabled to live better than he had been living. 
He said ‘he knew that he had lived in a very poor 
way,’ and, in short, ‘he had not lived as well as he 
ought to live.’ This last sentence caught the ear 
of Rogers, who sat listening in a half dreamy state, 
and, forgetting the time and place, he exclaimed, 
‘Then why in the world don’t you buy a barrel of 
flour and live better?’ and immediately darted out 
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of the door. The congregation was thunder-struck, ! 


and so was Tom Brown; but the effect was good, 
for Brown ever after lived better.” 


A Pmapevrpmia friend, writing to the Drawer, | 


says: A druggist in our goodly city, amused at the 
style of orders which were sometimes presented at 
his counter for medicine, made a collection of curious 
specimens ; and while looking over them one day, it 
occurred to me that some of your many readers might 
enjoy them as much as all who have seen them here 
have done; and s0, by his permission, I send you a 
few of them, though my inability to give the chi- 
rography will somewhat lessen the effect. 


6 cents word spice Ruback (rhubarb). 

6 cents word crima datoer (cream of tartar). 

Gum Rabick (gum arabic). 

6 cents of exolasses (oxalic acid). 

Clanaide (chloride) Lime to take the bad smeell out of 
the ecelar. 

I— A— did potass (iodid of potassium), 

A fips worth of Blood Rought (root). 

Abekack (ipecacuanha), 

8 Sinic A (Seneca) Snake root. 

3 Pruvian borks (Peruvian bark). 

3 black Licrice (licorice). 

3 cts Mur. 

3 cts Charcole. 

3 cta Ores root. 

A box of Brandeth’s pills or some kind that is good for 
clensing the stumech. 

Wone ounce of the Surrip of Epecacnanna., 
n com pey (balsam of copaiva) 
A Botel of Bruster's Coler (cholera) mixter. 
Gum De Achum (gum guaiacum). 


vnees of gumarrerbeck and 2 ownces of Kiann Pepper 

one quart of aleohaw I want the Pulverised gumarrerbac 

give him a slip of paper with figers of how much it caust. 
please put the costoc (caustic) in a quill whith one Eight 

of a inch out. 

3 Cents worth of peneroil the Earb, 


The following epitaph was sent to an enterprising | 


firm of marble dealers in Hlinois, from a distant 
town, and was duly engraved; and the stone now 
marks the last resting-place of the “ early lost :” 
J—— son of —— and —~—, died March 
dist, 1859, aged one year, six months, and ten days. 
**My days on earth, indeed, were few, 
But earth is full of woe; 
And had I staid with Pa and you, 

I must have found it so." 

“Tue ‘ diffident Indiana correspondent’ is rapidly 
growing bolder under the encouragement of the 
Drawer, and begs leave to offer the following trifles. 
The first, no doubt, will be familiar to many of vour 
Kentucky readers, and may serve to call to mind an 
eccentric but kind-hearted old friend who now rests 
in the grave: 

“During the summer of 1832 the little city of 
Maysville was dreadfully scourged by the cholera. 
The place was almost deserted; scarcely one-fourth 
of the inhabitants remained two weeks after the dis- 
ease made its appearance ; but among those who did 
stay was Dr. Richard D. , generally known as 


Dick D——, the title being considered rather too | 
dignified for the person who had a right, by diploma, | 


to claim it. Now Dick prided himself upon always 
being ready with his jest, no matter how grave the 
occasion might be; and even during the prevalence 
of that terrible epidemic he could not suffer his wit 
to remain idle. 

“One day a steamboat landed at the wharf, and 
a solitary passenger was seen slowly wending his 
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way up the landing, carpet-bag in hand. Dick saw 
him too, and dashing into the nearest carpenter's 
shop, seized a two-foot rule and started to meet the 
stranger. 

“<T beg your pardon, Sir,’ he said as he came 
near the unfortunate man, ‘but I must request you 
to stand still while I take your measure.’ 

““*My measure!’ said the poor fellow, looking 
first at Dick and then at the rule in his hand; ‘what 
do you mean ?’ 

*** Our City Council,’ replied Dick, ‘has appoint- 
ed me to measure all strangers who visit our town 
at this time, so that I may have coffins ready for 

them as soon as possible (all the ready-made ones 
have been used up); for not a single stranger who 
has arrived here during the last ten days has lived 

| more than two or three hours, and as we bury them 
as soon as the pulse ceases to beat, we are obliged 
to prepare in time.’ 

‘*The man gave him one more look, and, without 
saying a word, started up the bank of the river, and 
the last seen of him he was waving his handkerchief, 
and calling to the captain of the boat he had just 
left to stop and take him aboard. 


*THene is a convent of the Sisters of Providence 
within a few miles of my residence, and, as I have 
a daughter there at school, I frequently visit it. 
On one occasion I took my little son, some four 
years old, with me. He seemed very much inter- 
ested in all he saw ; but, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he said very little. I at last asked him how 
he liked the appearance of the sisters and the house, 
His answer was, ‘I like it all very well, mamma; 
but I have not seen any men since we came here. 
Where do they keep their husbands ?’” 


“Some months since you published an anecdote 
in the Drawer in relation to the passage of Scripture 
describing our Saviour'’s ride into Jerusalem on ‘an 

ass’s colt.’ I suppose the true version of that story 
| to be this: At a Bible-class meeting held in North- 
ern Vermont this same passage of Scripture was the 
subject under consideration, and the question was 
asked by our worthy pastor, 

‘“**For what purpose did the people throw branch- 
es of palm-trees in the way ?’ 

‘‘TIt was a poser for our uneducated minds; but 
one of our old deacons, more learned in theology 
than the rest, ventured on an answer. 

‘**T suppose,’ said he, ‘it was to skear the colt 


wy 


Axotner friend has charge of a class of boys in a 
Sunday-school, whom he was preparing to instruct 
in the Acts of the Apostles. For the sake of refer- 
ence and suggestion he had taken “‘ Barnes's Notes 
| on the Acts” with him to the school. One of the 
boys picked it up from the seat, and carefully exam- 
ining the title, laid it down again. After the class 
had read the first chapter—a verse by turns—he put 
the usual leading question: “ Boys, can any of you 
tell me who wrote the Acts of the Apostles?” The 
little fellow who had posted himself as above stated, 
spoke out at once: ‘* Yes, Sir; Mr. Barnes did.” 


A we.come contributor in Baltimore writes: 
‘**Any old member of the legal profession here 
will remember the Hon. Mr. M——, and recall, with 
his great legal knowledge and ability, his fondness 
for an occasional glass of what Mr. Swiveller de- 
nominated the ‘rosy.’ It was his practice, when 
| detained in the Criminal Court (of which he was 
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Prosecuting Attorney), to keep in his desk a bottle 
—a short black bottle—-only used for the holding of 
old Bourbon. 

‘‘ During his career as State officer a murder was 
committed in the city, by a German, upon an old 
man. He was detected, imprisoned, and brought 
to trial. After the evidence was all in, a day was 
appointed for the delivery of speeches of the lawyers 
on both sides; and upon the arrival of the day the 
court-room was crowded—outside the bar by a large 
audience, and inside by a great many members of 
the cloth—all impatient to hear Mr. M speak. 
In arranging his speech he had determined to ex- 
hibit to the jury the weapon (a short, thick club) 
with which the deed had been committed; and in 
order to have it ready, had placed it in his desk, 
alongside of his bottle of ‘ bitters.’ He rose; and, 
in a summing-up of the evidence, exe led himself 
in the linking together of the chain of circumstances 
going to support the theory of the prosecution, and 
in the close logical argument for which he was so 
celebrated. Drawing toward that part of the speech 
at which the club episode was to be introduced, he 
described, in his terse way, the surroundings of the 
scene where the atrocious act took place, and, turn- 
ing to the jury, said, ‘These, gentlemen of the jury, 
were the circumstances under which the prisoner at 


the bar committed this awful deed, and this’ (here | 


he reached into his desk for the club, which he had 
placed in readiness) ‘the weapon used in its com- 
mission’ (holding up to the astonished gaze of the 
assembled multitude the bottle, du/y labeled)! The 


jury immediately exploded in the box, and the | 


court-room resounded with the roars of the audience. 
The lawyer subsided with the murderous weapon in 
his red right hand.” 

Tus is a perfect copy of a notice taken down from 
a store-door in Maryland, and sent to the Drawer: 
1859 NOTIESTE 

A Howes and lote for rente or Saile kan b Paugtn or 
Ented loe ife Enney on wishes to Rente or Buy kall and 
fee me 


August 5 

Tur following specimen of swearing actually oc- 
curred in a Sandwich Island Police-court: 

“The Road Supervisor had employed a genuine 
Dutchman, by the name of Kaiser, to oversee the 
work on the road. One of the men under him re- 
fused to work properly, and was brought up before 
the Police Justice for the offense; when, to the as- 
tonishment of all, but more especially of Kaiser, he 
plead not guilty, and affirmed that he had worked 
hard and faithfully from morning till night. Kaiser 
being sworn as a witness, gave the following ener- 
testimony : 

“ ‘Dat feller dere,’ pointing to the defendant, 
‘come this morning, but he don’t work one tam 
stroke, and what he says is a tam good-for-nothing 
lie, and I swears to it!’ 

‘‘ While the Court, Sheriff, and all present were 
convulsed with laughter, Kaiser indignantly took 
his hat and left, remarking that he had done his 
duty, and couldn't see what all hands were laugh- 
ing at.” 

Scenr at an eating station on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad : 

An Eastern gentleman, not accustomed to the 
“roughing it,” as it is usually termed out West, sits 
down to dinner, and was very particular in having 
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plates changed for dessert. Not having them re- 
turned, he helped himself to a plate near by, and 
repeatedly asked the landlady for knife and fork. 
To her inquiry what he would have for dinner, he 
replied that he had eaten, but wanted a knife and 
fork. To his utter astonishment, and the company 
present, she cried out, in a voice not unlike that of 
a miniature steam-engine : 

‘*Waral, neow, stranger! you aire the fust man I] 
ever did seed who aite his dinner without nary nife 
or fork! Whar was you brot up, sey?” . 


‘*T WAVE just returned from Court, where the case 
Serry vs. White was on trial. A small, sturdy 
young Irishman, with a quiet and decorous manner, 
never a smile on his face, a red shirt on his back, 
and just enough brogue in his voice to give a fruity 
bouquet to his specch, is called to the stand and 
sworn. 
“©Q. *Did you haul some ship-knees for Mr. Ber- 
ry, in the winter of from Jones's Bridge?’ 
“4, ‘IT did, Sir.’ 
“ Q, Well, go on and relate the whole transac- 
tion.’ 
“A, “Indeed, Sir, that’s about all I know about 
it; for I was drunk through the whole campaign.’ 
“Who hired you?’ 
664, ‘Mr. Oakes.’ 
Q, ‘Didn't you tell Mr. White this morning 
that Mr. Morrison hired you?’ 
“4, Yes; but I am on oath now, and I wasn't 
then.’ 
“ Q, ‘Do you mean to say you told Mr. White a 
| deliberate falsehood.’ 
| (promptly). ‘Yes, Sir.’ 
“Q. *Go on, then, and tell all that occurred be- 
tween you and Oakes, and what you did.’ 
“4. ‘I met Oakes, and he asked me would I haul 
some knees. I told him I would. So I takes my 
| horses, and drives up to Brown’s, and gets a jug f 
| gin, and that’s the last / recollect.’ 
* Will you say you had no conversation with 
Morrison ?’ 
‘Not any, Sir.’ 
“ Q, ‘None at all?’ 
“A, (ufier reflection). ‘1 believe, Sir, T did.’ 
6 Q, (stern ly, and preparing pe n and paj er). ‘Now, 
Sir, repeat every word of that conversation.’ 
| * 4, (cautiously, and scratching his head). ‘Twas 
| driving along, and I seen Morrison at a distance, 
and I hollered to him, and says I, * Morrison, con 
| here and get some rum!” That’s all.’ 
JupGE (with indignation). ‘Leave the d, 
| young man.” 
“ Wrrness (respectfully). ‘Thank you, Sir. 


Tire next comes from a correspondent in Monroe, 
Louisiana : 

‘*Some years ago a game of poker was being 
played in this place. Jim C was in it, and 
during the game contrived to steal the four aces and 
lay them on his knee to be played at the proper 
time. The player who sat next him saw the move, 
and slipping the aces from their hiding-place, put 
four other cards in their stead. When Jim’s turn 
came to deal he called on all hands to go blind. 
‘TIL go over all of you.’ When all were in decp 
enough to suit him he reached for his aces, and 
brought up something else. Throwing his cards on 
the table, in a tone of indignation he exclaims d: 

‘Gentlemen, I can’t play in this game. Therc’s 
cheating going 
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Foshions for February. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voiet 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 


Ficure 1.—MornsinG NEGLIGEE. 
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HE Necuicer is adapted for almost 

any fabric. Those which are woven with a 
suitable pattern are preferable. If of merino, the 
facings will be of taffeta. Its distinguishing feature 
is the Capuchin, which, like other hoods, falls down 
the back when reversed. 

The Unper-SLEEVE is of tulle, with ranges of 
silk ribbons running through the putlings of tulle, 
set on in rows. 

The Boy's Costume is of merino, with gold cord 
embroidery and black velvet ornaments. The ap- 
parent vest is ornamented to match. 

The Invant’s Rose is of merino, with ruches of 
taffeta ribbons. 


Ficure 3.—Boy’s CosTuME. 


Ficure 4.—Ivrant's Rose. 
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